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HE TREASURY SURPLUS for the fiscal year 1903 turns out to have 
been $52,000,000. Of this bond redemptions have absorbed 
$24,000,000 and the balance has nearly all been placed with depos- 
itory banks. The Treasury therefore has drawn practically no cash 
from circulation. 

The estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
1904 expect an increase in the combined customs and internal reve- 
nue and a small increase in expenditures. He estimated the surplus 
for the fiscal year 1904 at $51,800,000. His estimate for 1903 was 
exceeded by $10,000,000. The indications now seem to point to the 
surplus for 1904 being also in excess of theestimate. There is, how- 
ever, the prospective expenditure for the Panama Canal if Colombia 
ever allows the bargain to be closed. The general outlook therefore 
is good that for at least a year to come the Treasury surplus will not 
be a disturbing element in our money market to any serious extent. 
It is, however, risky to venture any very positive prophecy on a sub- 
ject that may be affected by so many unforeseen contingencies. 

The freedom with which the banks are now used as depositories 
of the public money will go far to obviate bad consequences even 
should the revenues be considerably swollen beyond what is now antici- 
pated. The public is beginning to understand that keeping public 
moneys in the banks does not mean any special favor to these insti- 
tutions, and that the business men are the ones who benefit the most 
by this departure from the custom of keeping the Government cash in 
its own vaults. In view of this better understanding of the matter 
that now prevails, and also because both parties have used this method 
of lessening the evils of the Treasury surplus, it has become impossi- 
ble to raise any political issue, as Mr. BLAINE attempted to do during 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s Administration. Bank favoritism cannot readily 
be charged so long as the banks receiving the public moneys are 
obliged to furnish bonded security. 
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Governmental influence upon the future of the money market seems 
therefore to be reduced to a minimum for a year at least. All that 
remains is to see that the demands of business are met as they arise. 
If any pinch should come the banks cannot very well look to the Treas- 
ury, practically without any locked-up surplus, for assistance, as they 
have done so often heretofore. They will have the opportunity to 
figure out the needs of business as they arise, without any danger of 
Treasury interference. 








THE RECENT UTTERANCES OF MR. CANNON, the prospective 
Speaker of the next House of Representatives, appear hostile to the 
success of any financial legislation at the next session of Congress, 
and seem to settle adversely in advance the fate of measures like the 
ALDRICH and FowLer bills. Too much importance may, how- 
ever, be attached to such manifestos, inasmuch as no one can pre- 
dict what may happen in the money market before Congress meets. 
Financial legislation in the United States has, as a rule, been forced 
upon Congress by the immediate pressure of current events, and it is 
this custom of waiting for an emergency to materialize, before Con- 
gress takes action, that has impressed on the monetary laws of the 
country their piecemeal character. 

It is vain to urge that the time to make wise changes in these 
laws, so as to impart a well-balanced and uniform character to the 
monetary system, is when the country is prosperous, so that the ad- 
vent of harder times may find the business world better prepared to 
prevent disaster. As long as no one feels the imperfections which 
only show themselves under strain, every one is lulled by that sooth- 
ing sapiency of letting well enough alone. Congress, in its habits of 
legislation, reflects popular thought and feeling, and the happy op- 
timism of the American people, confident from the good luck they 
have had in the past, of coming right side up and comparatively un- 
harmed through difficulties at the time pronounced most appalling 
and even insuperable, leads them to believe that whatever difficulties, 
whether foreseen or unforeseen, arise Providence or good luck or the 
unsurpassed wisdom of our legislators, will provide an adequate 
means of overcoming them. Do not cross the bridge till you come 
to it, is a very convincing maxim, but often applied and used as a 
source of comfort where there are grave doubts whether the bridge 
when reached will support the weight put upon it or whether the 
bridge has yet to be constructed. But because of this habit of mind, 
and the impossibility of foretelling the future, Congress has often 
been called upon most unexpectedly to provide the means of escape 
from financial disaster, and until next December little confidence can 
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be placed in prophecies, even by so high an authority as the prospec- 
tive Speaker of the House, that financial legislation can be avoided. 

Despite their happy faith in the future when prosperity prevails, 
the American people call very strenuously on their legislators when 
business troubles begin. The critical time of the year has yet to be 
passed through. The fall season, with the movement of the crops 
and the gathering up of the profits of the season’s enterprises, is 
what brings the strain on the money market. The same incon- 
veniences which have manifested themselves in previous years under 
the present monetary laws may again threaten. The condition of 
the banks, with their great extension of loans and decrease of reserves, 
does not point to any greater ability to meet sudden new demands 
than heretofore. The Treasury may be forced by increased revenues 
to withdraw funds from the money market. This fall may again 
see the old devices—bonds purchased, interest advanced, public de- 
posits placed with the banks, etc.—which have so imperfectly met 
the demands of the moment, resorted to. These old devices depend 
for success on the public security market, and the decreasing debt of 
the United States, and the continually diminishing proportion which 
this debt bears to the wealth of the country render these means of 
relief of the money market less and less effective. No one can say 
positively that the next Congress may not be forced to consider some 
measure of a financial character. Pressure in the money market 
the coming fall, from the necessity of moving abundant crops, or a 
condition of uncertainty and distrust caused by crop failure, may 
cause such a demand for more money that it will be impossible for 
Congress not to respond. 

The danger of past neglect in not providing some means by which 
the banks can relieve unexpected or unusual pressure for money, is 
that opportunity will be afforded for the growth of a new crop of 
financial heresies. Foreign observers have prophesied that under 
sufficient stress of business and industrial disaster even the silver 
heresy might again recover strength. This is very improbable ; the 
greater danger now is that under such stress, and controlled by other 
powerful influences, Congress might authorize a bank currency 
which might inflict all the evils of fiat money or depreciated silver 
on the suffering public. It is hoped that all conditions will continue 
favorable, that crops will be abundant, and that there may be no dif- 
ficulty in the money market consequent on the absorption of funds 
by the foreign and domestic markets. It is, however, too soon to say 
that Congress, however adverse to financial legislation, may yet be 
moved by popular demand to some action at its next session which 
will remove some of the defects of the present monetary laws of the 
country. : 
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THE DEPRESSION IN INDUSTRIAL STOCKS and to some extent in 
railway securities is the result of the overcapitalization which has 
been going on during the past two years. Promoters have taken 
advantage of the confidence of the public in the unprecedented pros- 
perity of the country to put out, through syndicates and otherwise, 
stocks to an extent, it is stated, in many cases ten times what would 
really have been required by the actual necessities of the business. 
The same policy has been pursued in the case of many railroads. It 
cannot be expected that the earning capacity of the concerns so capi- 
talized will pay dividends on all this watered capital. In so far as 
these securities have been purchased by the public with actual money, 
there must be great losses incurred. It is no wonder that this reck- 
less overcapitalization arouses suspicion in the minds of foreign 
capitalists as to the solidity of the financial situation in the United 
States. They are at a distance, and these fireworks of finance blaze 
up conspicuously. Still, the general business of the country, the 
solid, every-day enterprise, has been little affected by the exploits of 
the promoters. Those who have put money into the speculative 
stocks could probably afford to lose it. But whether they could or 
not, the money so putin has not been lost; it has merely changed 
from one owner to another, and has probably been placed in more 
solid investments or in enterprises really remunerative. 

The record of failures in ordinary business during the current 
year shows improvement over the year preceding rather than other- 
wise, and the probability is that only a small minority of the people 
of the country have been unfavorably affected. The industries of 
the United States go on as before, and productive power is not 
affected by this rage for speculation, which has now to a certain 
extent proved its own futility. The watered stocks will soon find 
their proper level, and those in whose hands they finally rest will 
have to pocket their losses and say no more about it. There has 
been no destruction of real wealth. Gambling operations never have 
any permanent effect on the productive resources. But this specu- 
lation on so immense a scale has been an object lesson which the 
American public will not soon forget. Although history repeats 
itself and crazes of speculation will doubtless again occur in the 
future as they have in the past, yet it is doubtful whether the invest- 
ing public who have been bitten so severely will be so deceived again 
for many years to come. Moreover, itis almost too soon to determine 
the real value of a large part of these undigested securities. The 
business plants and opportunities for profit which these securities 
represent have not yet had a chance of demonstrating their earning 
power. Even the investor who now thinks himself the most unfor- 
tunate stands a chance of being favorably disappointed. Great as 
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the amounts involved in many of these schemes seem to be, they 
bear a small proportion to the whole wealth of the country. [If it 
were not so, the outlook would be gloomy. On the contrary business 
still manifests the greatest hone and confidence. Prices are 
maintained and consumption of products does not seem to have 
diminished. 

With reasonable success in agriculture the country will enter the 
year of the presidential election on a better financial footing than 
ever before during the past decade. 
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BANKING METHODS appear to be keeping up with these hustling 
times. Itis now the custom for some institutions to make a house- 
to-house canvass, soliciting accounts and offering conveniences in 
banking facilities. This seeking of business must be somewhat ex- 
pensive, but that it pays in the end, if it does, proves that bankers’ 
profits are not yet altogether discouraging. The day was when bank- 
ing was an extremely mysterious and dignified business, surrounded 
by secrecy and reticence. The banker favored low, cobwebby bank- 
ing rooms, with as little sign of business extant as was possible. A 
banking room was much like a wine-cellar—all its wealth down in the 
vaults. Hach bank was also a mystery toevery other similar institu- 
tion, and such human nature as was not entirely dried out of the 
banker was expended in discreet though none the less malicious gos- 
sip about competitors. The banker used to awe by his personal 
austerity. Nowadays the banker is apt to be a whole-souled, fresh- 


looking fellow, just like any one else in fact, and the only mystery 


about him is how so generous and humane an appearing person can 
manage to say no when asked for a loan without collateral. In fact, 
there is now little difference, in appearance atleast, between a philan- 
thropist and a banker. 

The banking-houses of to-day are magnificent palaces fitted with 
every convenience for the handling of the wealth that pours into their 
doors. .The customer of to-day can undergo very little personal 
hardship when he has money to count or coupons to cut off. The 
magnificence of the surroundings appeals to the spirit of reverence, 
just as did the artistic embellishments of Solomon’s Temple to the true 
worshipper. And if the dollar is the deity now sincerely worshipped 
by all, and in whom no one as yet appears to have lost faith, why 
should not his temples be splendidly appointed ? 

Some of the old spirit still survives among the older bankers. In 
every branch of human employment there are some old fogies. These 
older bankers are like the old doctors and lawyers. They feel that 
modern hustling methods injure their dignity and the dignity of the 
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cult to which they belong. Advertisement was once considered bad 
enough, drumming for accounts was worse, and yet they had to ac- 
commodate themselves more or less to these methods. The advertis- 
ing and drumming were still conducted with a certain dignity. Now 
this house-to-house drumming, just like the work of the weekly pay- 
ment installment insurancecompanies, cannot fail to make the gorge of 
the old-school bankers rise. But the Savings banks have shown 
there is the basis of great things in small accounts. Little drops of 
water make the mighty ocean. Why should not the enterprising 
banker enlarge his coffers and fill them with these crumbs despised 
by the dignitaries of the profession ? The comforting influence of suc- 
cess consoles the hustler for the supposed loss of his dignity, and this 
loss is further compensated by the thought that he is really serving a 
public which the other banks do not reach. DANIEL WEBSTER’S 
‘* There is always room at the top,” seems in this case just as true 
when changed to read, ‘‘ there is always room at the bottom.” Be- 
low the lowest deep, there is still a lower. But after all, there is no 
reason for any banker to be disgruntled by this raking of the depths. 
It increases the use of banks by the people, and doubtless brings into 
and keeps in circulation large sums in the aggregate which would 
otherwise be locked up in secret hiding-places. 

The ideal limit of banking will never be reached until every per- 
son who has an income keeps a bank account. There should be banks 
therefore for small accounts as well as for large. If such a limit 
were attained there would be little room left for middlemen, for the 
money-sharks who thrive between the great banks and the poor men 
whose accounts are too small for the existing banks. The banks with 
the large accounts would not suffer. They would, onthe other hand, 
benefit greatly though indirectly. Every movement in banking to- 
ward a greater accommodation of the public increases the mobility 
and availability of the wealth of thecountry. Probably the progress 
of the world has been retarded by ideas of greatness and dignity in- 
dulged by bankers, leading them to refuse to bother with the man of 
small means or only deal with him through the sordid fingers of the 
middleman. The system of independent small banks in the United 
States, gathering up all the business, large or small, in their immedi- 
ate localities, has almost abolished the individual money-lender in the 
country districts. In the cities he still exists because the city banks 
have been usually of too large a calibre to thoroughly exhaust the 
small accounts. 

This house to- house work in the cities will, if successfully carried 
out, sound his doom there. He will have to retire to some country 
where a monopoly in banking fosters only large and dignified institu- 
tions. 
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PREDICTING A FINANCIAL CRISIS is sometimes an easy way of 
gaining a reputation as a prophet, for with such events it is frequently 
the expected that happens. If only enough people could be made to 
believe that the signs of the times portend a financial crash, it would 
probably arrive at the time announced. But people are so busy and 
the evidences of prosperity are so numerous as to cause more or less 
indifference to these evil prophecies. Perhaps the expression of such 
pessimistic opinions has some good effect in checking the otherwise 
too buoyant disposition of traders and speculators, and induces that 
degree of caution necessary to sound and healthful business condi- 
tions. On the other hand, it is possible that these gloomy forebod- 
ings may go too far and unfavorably influence the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country. Intemperate speech is becoming altogether too 
common for the public security. For although such injudicious ut- 
terances are largely discounted by most people, they are liable to in- 
flame the minds and excite the fears of the unthinking. Under the 
present conditions the public mind does not readily succumb to vague 
and unreasoning fear. Buta slight change of circumstances might 
quickly create the atmosphere favorable to the spread of the germ or 
miasma that breeds commercial and financial disaster. A financial 
panic, like a prairie fire, is easily started, but extinguished with dif- 
ficulty. 

An instance of lack of careful statement is afforded by an address 
on ‘‘ The Editor and the Banker,” by JOHN A. SLEICHER, editor of 
‘** Leslie’s Weekly,” delivered before the National Editorial Associa- 
tion of the United States at its eighteenth annual convention at 
Omaha, July 9. In the course of his address Mr. SLEICHER said: 
‘* Tf conservative measures are not adopted soon, a financial crisis 
will arise that will lead in the near future to revolutionary legislatior, 
and this should always be avoided as a public calamity. * * * 
Not in this generation have our finances been in a more critical con- 
dition.” 

This is certainly an exaggerated statement, and of a kind calcu- 
lated to aggravate the ills it seeks to remedy. It is only fair to Mr. 
SLEICHER to say that his address did not abound in such alarmist 
expressions, but was on the whole an earnest and well-considered 
plea for financial legislation. But it might be expected that those en- 
gaged in a vocation having for its aim the moulding of public opinion 
would refrain altogether from utterances tending to excite needless 
alarm. Expressions not unlike those quoted above have also been 
heard at recent bankers’ conventions, and with as little justification 
in fact. For there is nothing in the present financial situation to 
cause distrust nor to superinduce a greater degree of caution than 
the prudent banker will observe at all times. Moreover, while some 
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financial reforms are desirable, it is exceedingly doubtful if any law 
that Congress would or could enact would greatly palliate or afford 
any permanent cure for those ills about which there is so much com- 
plaint. The camels, weasels and whales which the POLONIUSEs of 
the press and others affect to see in the financial sky are in many 
cases merely the results of an attempt to follow those regarded as 
experts in monetary lore. Some of those considered experts are theor- 
ists and doctrinaires who must have a financial system made exactly 
to fit their views, regardless of the conditions under which it is to 
operate. They can not conceive of any variations in the laws which 
they see at work in the most highly-civilized States, and would 
therefore impose the same monetary system on the inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego or the Fiji Islands as has been found to work well 
in France or Germany. ‘They fail to realize that circumstances alter 
cases. 

While it is believed that it would be better if the greenbacks were 
retired or gradually converted into gold certificates, and that the 
Sub-Treasury laws should be modified so as to permit greater free- 
dom in the deposit of public funds in the banks, and that it would 
also be beneficial to devise some means of issuing bank notes other 
than on the basis at present required, none of these provisions nor all 
of them together if embodied into law would prevent financial crises, 
nor would a failure to pass them necessarily produce a catastrophe. 

Except the silver, which is largely absorbed by the retail trade of 
the country, and which is practically a subsidiary form of currency, 
our financial system is not unlike that of England. Paper currency, 
here as there, can be issued only against gold and the public debt. 
Whatever defects such a system may have, it is hardly deficient in 
security, and the state of our finances can not be so critical as claimed 
while the paper currency is as safe and as adequate in volume as now. 

The strong and weak points in our financial system are well 
known, as there has been no substantial change, except in the direc- 
tion of improvement, for about forty years—unless the silver situa- 
tion be considered; but the silver situation is slowly improving by 
reason of the increase in the gold currency and the natural growth 
of the country. Whatever weakness there may be in other respects 
bankers can not be ignorant of it, and from long experience they 
should be prepared to counteract its ill effects whenever and wherever 
they may be manifested. In the present high development of bank- 
ing, it would be childish for the skilled financiers at the great centres 
to attribute a financial crisis, should one occur, to bad monetary 
laws. 

Such apprehensions as exist are attributed to the expected demand 
for money to move the crops, but it would be a strong indictment of 
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the capacity of American bankers if they failed to make adequate 
preparation for meeting demands which they knew far in advance 
would be made upon them at a certain time. It would indicate an 
equal lack of foresight if it should develop that the great banks 
have permanently locked up their funds in attempting to float un- 
marketable securities to an extent that renders it impossible for them 
to afford the required aid for the crop moving period. 

The probable fact is that the banks will make all necessary pro- 
vision to respond to the fall outflow of money, and if their own cash 
resources should prove inadequate to meet the demand it will be sup- 
plied, nevertheless, by the use of their credit in drawing gold from 
the world’s markets. 

The crops are the basis of the country’s commercial prosperity, 
and the fact that the banks are to be called on this year to move an 
unusually large volume of products is rather a matter for rejoicing 
than for alarm. If there were no crops to move the prophets of ill- 
omen might be listened to with closer attention. 





PUBLICITY OF THE CONDITION and general business of financial 
institutions is a comparatively modern development. Before the Na- 
tional Currency Act, as the National Banking Law was then styled, 
was passed in 1863, there was no systematic method of obtaining in- 
formation as to the real status of the banks of the country. The 
State banking laws required reports to be made to certain State offi- 
cials, at intervals varying in each State, and the provisions as to dates 
and the penalties for failure in accuracy of the reports were on an 
extremely vague basis. 

The interests of the public are supposed to be guarded by the op- 
portunity given by reports periodically published to know about the 
real condition of the banks. But unless reports are really accurate 
and representative of true conditions, they are worse than useless. 
Dishonest bankers use them as a cover under which they carry on 
their schemes. 

The National Banking Law provided at first for quarterly reports 
of condition. It was found, however, that the day when the public 
were to be admitted to inspect the properties of the bank, being 
known in advance, every preparation was made for a dress parade. 
The show windows were put in order. These quarterly dressing-up 
days had a bad effect on business ; customers were disappointed be- 
cause they could not get loans, or because they were called upon to 
liquidate for no other reason than to enable the bank to make a good 
showing. The quarterly report once made, the bank feeling secure 
for three months to come, felt the trammels of the law fall off and 
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paid little attention to reserve provisions until within a week or two 
of the next quarter day. There were thus artificial alternations of 
freedom and restriction in the money market very detrimental to 
business. Congress changed all this by requiring the banks to re- 
spond to the call of the Comptroller of the Currency for reports of 
condition on some day past, five times during the year at least. The 
only one who could know the days is the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

The statistics derived from the reports of the banks made in an- 
swer to these calls of the Comptroller are as accurate representations 
of banking business flowing in a normal manner as can be obtained. 
The only question that remains is to what extent, if any, does the 
knowledge on the part of the bank officers that at five unknown per- 
iods during each year the banks must show up their business proceed- 
ings affect the business community which depends on the National 
banks for facilities. In calling for five reports within the year as 
year succeeds year there comes a certain regularity, which enables 
the banks to guess very close to the actual date on which the report 
will be called for. There is undoubtedly some degree of precaution 
taken to make a good showing within a few days each way of what 
has come to be a reasonably regular date. 

The general effect of publicity such as is required of the National 
banks is undoubtedly good, but there are ways in which it might be 
used as a cover for operations that might work injustice both to the 
stockholders and the customers of the bank. ‘The reports made to 
the Comptroller are supposed to show up all that the bank possesses 
at its true value. The general public is on the alert to detect a bank 
that tries to make its condition better than it is. They seldom sus- 
pect that sometimes the reports of a bank do not in reality show all 
that it really possesses. It is the ambition of a bank to show what 
is called a clean balance-sheet ; that is, all its entries representing 
items readily convertibleinto cash. Real estate and other slow items 
are often charged to profit and loss and surplus, when there is really 
no loss about it. It is the same with premiums paid. The object of 
this charging off is fair enough, and the intent is to charge back to 
cash when the slow items shall have been liquidated. In reality, in 
the case of many old banks, there are valuable properties which do 
not appear in the balance-sheet at all. It is thus that the laudable 
desire to show a clean balance-sheet vitiates to some extent the law 
that the reports shall be a perfect showing of the condition of the 
banks. 

When once a secret hoard outside of the balance-sheet is estab- 
lished, it is hard to break the directors of the habit. It is so pleasant 
to nod mysteriously and intimate that the true richness of the bank 
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is not dreamed of by the public. The unknown, moreover, generally 
passes for the magnificent, and the secret hoards of the bank may 
enlarge its credit. 

It may be said that no harm can come of a fault which, if it is a 
fault, is on the right side of the account. But it is this private 
knowledge of resources hidden from the general run of stockholders 
that gives the opportunity of purchasing shares below their real 
value, often changing the control of the bank and bringing in a dif- 
ferent character of management. Temptation is also thus spread 
before dishonest officers. It is not believed that the advantages of 
what is called a clean balance-sheet are a compensation for the evils 
that may evolve from a balance-sheet which does not represent the 
true value of the bank’s stock. 

The publication of reports of financial and industrial institutions 
is a benefit when such reports show the truth. Unless due precautions 
are legally taken to enforce true reports, publication is really a delu- 
sion and a snare, being as easily used to mislead and defraud as it is 
to protect. When the public has once learned to rely on reports as 
they have upon those of the National banks made to the Comptroller, 
it is of the greatest importance that this confidence should not be be- 
trayed. 





THE WORKING CAPITAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS seems to have 
been put to a severe test during the present summer. Many of them 
are said to be somewhat straitened for means to carry on their opera- 
tions. It has been found that these concerns, made up as they are 
by the combination of a number of corporations formerly doing the 
same business on an independent basis, have not a borrowing ability 
equal to that possessed in the aggregate by the separate corporations. 

An advantage of the trusts was said to be greater economy of 
management and production, and from this it would naturally follow 
that their results would be accomplished with less working capital 
than was required in the aggregate had the corporations of which 
they are composed been working each by itself. This certainly was 
an advantage. But it is evident that a number of distinct corpora- 
tions each with its own supporting banks would be likely to have alto- 
gether a greater borrowing power than one single great trust, with 
only one system of supporting banks. As far as miscalculation of 
the working capital is concerned, this might easily have been made 
in the case of such comparatively new organizations. It might easily 
require some years to know exactly what the demands of business on 
new lines would amount to. 

The great demand for money during the present season has drawn 
heavily on the resources of the banks, and when the large loans 
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which a great trust requires are demanded of a lessening circle of 
banks, even those of the greatest resources feel that they are falling 
into the bad banking habit of placing all their eggs in one basket by 
complying too readily. 

It has been remarked before that in this era of combinations and 
consolidations the banks have been left behind. Notwithstanding 
the mergers and consolidations of banks which have already taken 
place, this dilemma of the industrial trusts would appear to indicate 
that there are still too few banks of sufficient resources to furnish the 
banking facilities these institutions require. 
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BORROWING ABROAD has been resorted to frequently in the past 
few years to supply the inadequacy in the supply of the home cur- 
rency. The credit of the great international bankers enables them 
to obtain supplies from abroad which, if they do not bring gold here, 
at least reduce the amounts which would otherwise be exported. As 
our paper currency has now no efficient element of elasticity the in- 
crease and decrease of the general mass of money is dependent almost 
entirely on the gain or loss of gold. Therefore the credit of our great 
banks and bankers abroad is of the utmost importance. 

It can hadly be disputed, with the tendency to over speculation 
induced by the confidence in the prosperity of the country, that the 
strain on the money supply is now very great, and that any great 
export of gold might have the tendency to lower the present confi- 
dence and cause the locking up of money and the tightening of the 
money markets. The rates for money abroad in London, Berlin and 
Paris become, therefore, of much more importance than they were in 
former years, inasmuch as they are influenced, and also have a much 
greater influence on financial operations in this country than they had 
formerly. The reduction of the bank rate in London and the raising 
of it by the Imperial Bank of Germany attracted much attention in 
the latter part of June. The lowering of the Bank of England rate 
was explained by the gradual cheapening of the open market rate 
there. One theory of the raising of the rate by the German bank at 
the same time was that it was done as a sort of protection from 
American borrowers, who are supposed to already owe considerable 
to Germany, and indirectly to prevent an outflow of gold to this 
country. 

Despite all the doubts which have been expressed as to the condi- 
tion of American credit abroad, if the theory mentioned has any 
real foundation, the action of the German bank would indicate that 
bankers in that country are all too willing to lend here, perhaps to 
the detriment to German business interests. These foreign rates, 
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moreover, indicate the operations of the cosmopolitan bankers and 
throw a light on the varying shades of opinion as to the credit of our 
bankers abroad, which has become of so much importance as was 
mentioned above because of its importance in maintaining the 
elasticity of our currency. Paris is the great recipient of such gold 
as has been exported from here, and this would seem to indicate that 
the French bankers were those who were the least optimistic as to the 
situation in the United States. France has, perhaps, the largest 
capital of any European nation in proportion to her own legitimate 
business enterprise, and for this reason is the chief money-lender. 
The return of the gold to France is also held to mean that loans to 
the German and English money markets were being called in or 
repaid. 

It is somewhat startling to arrive at the conclusion that at the 
present time our money market is dependent not only on the condi- 
tion of our own banks and the Treasury of the United States, but 
also on the condition of foreign money markets. The successful 
movement of the crops this fall and the prosperity of the general 
business of that period depend on the ability to add to the supplies 
of money by foreign borrowings. Banking has become so cosmo- 
politan that the reliance on the ability to obtain capital from all 
quarters when needed is well founded as long as the enterprise and 
industry of the people of the United States are successfully exerted. 
It remains, however, that should other conditions arise the difficulty 
of borrowing money when needed would be increased, and in that 
event the imperfection of our currency system might be severely felt. 


o> 


THE PROGRESS OF BANKING REFORM IN THE year 1903 has been 
slow. ‘Two points have, however, been gained obvious to every one. 
The National banks can now issue currency to the par value of the 
United States bonds deposited, and there is a freer use of the banks 
as depositories of public money. But, although not so obvious, other 
gains than these have been made. The question of improving our 
methods of banking so as to render them more useful to the business 
of the country has been looked at from many points of view. At first 
the plan-makers had it all their own way, and their favorite scheme 
was an asset currency. These plans, though they had the sanction 
of great brains and great names, have been slowly disintegrating 
under the force of the intelligent criticism of practical men. They 
have served their purpose in arousing discussion which has not only 
demonstrated the utter unfitness of the plans, but has also to some 
extent thrown light on what the real plan should perhaps be. The 
reports and bills of the Monetary Commission and the so-called 
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Fowler bill, with its accompanying explanations, are monuments of 
the indefatigable industry and sheer force of intellect of the origi- 
nators. But they were crude and rough in their construction, and 
the bright light of criticism has shown that they are about as well 
adapted to the purpose in view as the Druids’ Temple at Stonehenge 
would be adapted to the purposes of Madison Square Garden. 
Neither of the plans referred to, nor other plans of like character, 
appears to bear, either in the bills proposed or in the reports and 
explanations accompanying those bills, any internal evidence that the 
authors ever clearly understood the problem which they attacked. 
Nowhere do they seem to elucidate the real principles of bank- 
ing, or the resemblances and differences between banking as carried 
on in the United States and as conducted in other countries. No 
doubt they have ransacked banking history, and have studied con- 
temporary banking, but they do not appear to have really sensed 
the true application of the information they have acquired. The 
principle that banking is the great factor of modern times in the 
transfer and distribution of wealth, while it may have been recog- 
nized, has not been properly applied. The transfer of accounts, and 
the means by which it is or may be done, has nowhere been com- 
pletely elucidated. The study of the methods prevailing in the 
United States and the distinctions between these methods and those 
of foreign bankers have been far from exhaustive. The different 
classes of banks and financial institutions doing a banking business, 
their competitions, rivalries and prejudices, both in politics and bus- 
iness, have not been worked out. These plans were calculated to aggra- 
vate rather than to heal the sore spots in the existing banking system. 

Notwithstanding the obvious failure of the Congressional and 
other experts to meet the necessary requirements, they have, by af- 
fording the critical minds of the public a mark for the exercise of 
their wits, served a very useful purpose. Nor is this failure any dis- 
grace. The problem was too great a one to be attacked successfully 
offhand. Constructive minds are rare, while those competent to 
point out faults and that take an exquisite pleasure in so doing are 
abundant. Whether the plan-makers possessed the constructive 
faculty in any great degree may be in doubt, but they had it in suf- 
ficiency to afford an object of criticism, and all propositions for bank- 
ing improvement have so far been criticized to a standstill. 

It is now to be hoped that out of all this bank currency agitation 
the business public will begin to see just what is wanted. The 
American Bankers’ Association has appointed a committee to try to 
formulate some plan for banking improvement. These failures of the 
past ought to teach them at least to avoid the errors of those who have 
gone before them, and study deeper into the real principles involved. 
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BANK CHECKS AS AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 





The associated banks of New York have apparently adhered rigidly to 
the adopted rates charged by them for the collection of so-called country 
checks. It is said, however, that some of the trust companies and, perhaps, 
some of the banks outside of the clearing-house, are collecting these checks 
without charge. 

It is asserted, and probably with truth from one point of view at least, 
that the free collection of these checks entails a loss to the banks. The 
point of view referred to is the narrow one of the observer who looks merely 
at the check itself considered as an asset, and who eliminates the possible 
advantage to the bank which the free accommodation of customers in this 
respect may bring in the way of new accounts and greater deposits. Adver- 
tising is a loss viewed in this way, and perhaps it is this tendency to nar- 
rowness of view that prevents many conservative bankers from advertising. 

The New York associated banks are the strongest in the country and are 
in the most favorable position to enforce their regulations, wise or unwise. 
That their situation is of peculiar strength is indicated by the fact that there 
has as yet been no apparent breach of the rules for check collection charges 
on the part of clearing-house members. In other cities the banks in the 
clearing-houses have found it difficult or impossible to enforce similar charges. 
The exception in New York city, and perhaps a few other cities, only proves 
the rule that the banks of the country find it better business to collect coun- 
try checks without charge than otherwise. 

Employment of the check has indisputably increased the deposit lines of 
allthe banks. This increase of the deposit lines means that forms of wealth 
which were formerly immobile and temporarily impossible of liquidation, 
are now wade the basis of bank credits, and thus the whole business of the 
country is quickened and extended. The profits the banks derive from im- 
parting circulation to the more immobile forms of wealth exceed a million- 
fold the petty expense of aiding a free collection of checks. In fact, a bank 
might as well complain of the expense of printing a bank note, as preventing 
its use, as to complain of the expense of collecting country checks, which is 
returned to the bank in the great inerease of the deposit line. Of course, 
if a bank or a number of banks are so fortunately situated that they have 
forced upon them all the business they can handle, then it is not surprising 
that they seek to eliminate the less desirable business that is offered to them. 
But the great banks of New York city depend for their resources and power 
upon the banks of the whole country. They are looked up to by the latter 
as leaders and advisers. If the use of checks and the efforts of the banks 
to make this use as convenient as possible for their customers has increased 
deposit lines throughout the country, then it is easy to see that the New 
York banks owe much to the circulation of the despised and abused country 
checks, 

An eminent authority has adverted in a pleasant way to the skinflinted- 
ness of the country bankers as one of the rocks on which the prosperity of 
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the country is founded. But in making a tariff of charges for the collection 
of country checks the great bankers of New York have shown that they ex- 
ercise the art of disrobing petrifactions with less wisdom than that ascribed 
to their country cousins. 

It is surprising that the banks have so long failed to perceive the great 
and indispensable service which has been rendered by the check, and more 
especially the country check. With Thackeray, they should recognize the 
advisability of cherishing a rich uncle. 

In the last number of the MAGAZINE some suggestions were made as to 
the possible superiority of the check as a method of transferring bank cred- 
its to bank notes. On June 30 the London ‘‘ Times,” commenting on the 
remark of the Comptroller of the Currency at the Georgia Bankers’ conven- 
tion that ‘‘ bank notes are the best possible form of currency for the busi- 
ness of a community, if made properly elastic and responsive to demand,” 
says that ‘‘this is true enough, if the special position of the United States 
is above consideration, but as a general proposition it is far from true. The 
use of bank notes is at best a clumsy way of doing business compared with 
the system of checks existing in England.” The remark of the ‘‘ Times” 
about the special position of the United States being above consideration is 
a little blind. Presumably the London ‘‘ Times” thinks that banking and 
business in this country are still in an inchoate and barbaric state, not up to 
using the more modern system of checks, and therefore still condemned 
to the clumsy and inefficient bank note. The truth is that banking in the 
United States is better adapted to the use of the check than to the use of 
the bank note. The exact method of using checks in England, which the 
‘‘Times” characterizes as superior to the clumsy bank note, might not be 
adaptable here. The banks of the United States have already adopted and 
used the check to a greater extent than any country in the world. They 
were forced to do this by the laws which restricted the use of other methods 
of transferring bank accounts. 

Two things prevent a wider development of the check; one is the laws 
forbidding checks to be circulated as money in regular denominations, either 
by State or National banks. This cuts off the banks from the use of forms 
of checks used to-day in England. The other obstacle is the blind hostility 
of many of the banks to the country check, because it causes a little ex- 
pense in the collection. It may confidently be predicted that were an asset 
eurrency issued with any degree of freedom by the banks of the United 
States, the banks would be put to a much larger expense in securing the re- 
demption of many of the notes. It is believed that the expenses of the re- 
demption of a free asset currency, that is if rapid redemption was insisted 
on, would far exceed the expense now incurred in the collection of country 
checks. 








WELL WORTH THE MoONEY.—H. H. Bru, Cashier of the Miners and Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Globe, Arizona, writes under date of May 5: ‘‘I am here- 
with enclosing a draft for five dollars in payment for PATTEN’s PRACTICAL 
BANKING, as per your bill of April 28. The book is well worth the money, 
and we are pleased. with it.” 
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INJURIOUS SPECULATIONS. 





The history of corners in cotton, in grain, and in other objects of specula- 
tion, has teemed with instances of disaster to the manipulator of this oppres- 
sive device, but the speculator, as a rule, will never be convinced, any more 
than the gambler, but that he, notwithstanding the ill success of previous 
gamblers, has discovered the only true and effective martingale with which 
to break the bank and attain unlimited wealth and glory. 

There is little use in pointing out that these cornering operations, carried 
out to the logical conclusion, do harm not only to the operator but to the 
whole producing community. Thedoctrine of limits, which is the bane of the 
gaimbler’s martingale, applies with even more force to the operations of the 
man who attempts to raise the price of any given product of necessity to the 
manufacturing and industrial world, or for the supply of food to the masses: 
of the people. No one product is of so vital importance that its price can be 
forced beyond a certain point. The ordinary consumer will not use a pro- 
duct that is forced beyonda certain price. Substitutes will be used, and with 
the discovery and introduction of substitutes, the price of the cornered product 
falls back below what it would have been were it not for the artificial force 
which has been applied to raise the price. Substitutes may be the same or 
different in kind. With the cotton corner, if the price of the staple raised in 
the United States is forced beyond the limit, the consumers look to other 
countries and encourage production there. Or they may use more largely of 
other fibrous staples. 

It may be said that the reason why this favorite operation of the ambitious 
operator so often proves disastrous is because of his lack of moderation. He 
should know the limit which is sure to defeat him and not approach it tco 
nearly. There might be something in this were the cornering of any staple 
article as easy a matter as buying up, say, for instance, all the eggs on hand 
in a country store. Buta corner of a great staple is not managed so readily. 
As the buyer advances his operations prices increase on him progressively, 
and to profit on his latest purchases he must still continue to raise the price. 
He is in a position where hesitation is fatal, and where to go on is almost sure 
destruction. The sale to realize profits is the more difficult as the price is 
forced to the higher limits. But no man of moderation would ever under- 
take to corner a great staple. It is the very opposite of this quality that con- 
stitutes the stock in trade of the great speculator. There are no doubt some 
men who are mostly guided by a moderate spirit who are occasionally seized 
with the desire to outstrip the efforts of their competitors. They are like 
those gamblers who play for their own amusement and excitement regardless 
whether they win or lose, or rather thinking they can afford to lose a certain 
amount for the mere pleasure of the thing. To them to win is the greatest 
pleasure, to lose the next greatest. But even such men are often led by the 
excitement of the game into excesses they never intended at the commence- 
ment. The moral effect of success or failure on the community is equally 
2 
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bad. Even in the failure of a great corner there is danger to those who 
possess the speculative spirit. They reason that it would have been success- 
ful had such and such contingencies been foreseen and provided for, and think 
that they now surely see the straight and perfect road to success. 

The value of exchanges and the accompanying appliances for obtaining 
the widest information as to the supplies of the great staples are generally 
admitted. It is not the conveniences for trading or the information that is 
collected that is at fault. These aid the trader, the producer and the con- 
‘sumer to form a fair estimate of what markets there are and what prices 
should be. Speculation of the more reckless type thrives on the imperfection 
of information and other trading appliances. It is the guesses as to the 
weather, as to the future supply and demand, which can never be any where 
near accurate, together with the burning desire to get rich quick, that encourage 
these injurious speculative operations. ‘The cotton grower may delight to hear 
that the price of his staple is rising, but he owes nothing to the man who 
makes the corner. The latter does not think of the producer. In fact, he is 
very careful to avoid building his corner walls when the new crops which in- 
terest the producer are ready to market. The time usually selected is when 
the new crop is still growing, and the old supply supposed to be diminished. 
By thus forcing the price of the present supply the speculator keeps it back 
from normal consumption, and when the new crop begins to arrive, it finds 
the storehouses still blocked with the old. Every farmer is better pleased to 
find his barns empty when the new crop comes in. But the injury done by 
corners is more permanent. Often the markets relied on are lost in whole or 
in part, and periods of severe depression in price are apt to follow these tempo- 
rary spasms of abnormal quotations. 

From the earliest periods the evils of speculation in the great staples of 
food and clothing have been felt and regretted. Underthe form of monopoly 
fostered by despotic governments they were the canse of great misery and 
often revolution. The freedom of modern forms of government has not ex- 
empted populations from evils of the same nature. The ancient Pharaoh 
could make a corner in grain, without any immediate serious consequence to 
himself or his dynasty. The modern Pharaoh often brings about his own 
doom. What happens to the speculator, ancient or modern, matters little. 
The consequences to the country at large of such operations is the important 
point. If our markets are to be destroyed and our future products depressed 
in price by reckless operations of selfish speculators, bringing periods of de- 
pression of business and more or less suffering to the whole people, it were 
high time that some restriction should be placed by law upon the use of mod- 
ern financial facilities for forcing abnormal prices. It may be difficult to draw 
the line between legitimate trade and speculation, and speculation of this 
ruinous sort, but it is believed that something might be done to check these 
more violent manifestations of the speculative spirit. 








THE SuppLy OF Money —For more than fifty years I have been a careful observer of 
the course of trade and the general range of prices in the United States, and of the causes 
which have affected the market value of our agricultural and manufacturing productions 
I have known prices to be advanced by foreign demand, or by temporary deficiency of 
supply, but more frequently by speculation, induced and fostered by redundant currency. 
[ have known prices to decline by the reaction of speculation, and ‘by diminution of the 
home or foreign demands; but I have never known our farm products or manufacture 
goods to fail to bring what they were worth, at home or abroad, by reason of insufficient 
supply of money or its representatives.—Hugh McCulloch, ‘‘Men and Measures of Half a 
Century.”’ 
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* GOLD-RESERVE BANK NOTES. 





The Comptroller of the Currency has apparently been overcome by the 
objections to an asset bank-note currency, for he has lately, before the 
Georgia bankers, advocated issuing bank notes on the security of a gold re- 
serve, in analogy to the deposit currency. He argued that there is little or 
no difference between the deposit currency and a bank-note currency. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the banker, there is no difference whether 
he issues bank notes or floats a currency made up of checks on deposit. The 
profits arise on the loans made in each case, not on the form of paper that 
circulates. 

The reserve which the banking experience of the world has indicated, 
and the law in more countries than the United States has dictated, for the 
great deposit or check currency, is about four to one ; four dollars of deposits 
to one of reserve being very generally allowed and maintained over the de- 
posit banking area. In England the deposits bear a much larger ratio to the 
reserve, but conditions there favor a wider ratio ; and the ratio maintained 
is probably too wide for safety. 

Under this system, the banker makes loans about equal to his deposits. 
In other words, under the deposit system, the banker secures profits on at 
least four times the amount of the reserves he Keeps. 

But just as wide an experience has dictated that the reserve for a bank- 
note currency shall be entirely different. Not even the weakest note-issuing 
bank in Europe, with all the patronage and power of a government behind 
it, ventures to issue notes to anything like four times the amount of its 
specie reserve. The Bank of France voluntarily keeps specie to an amount 
approximating the whole amount of its issues (£143,900,000 in coin to £172,- 
300,000 in circulation, eighty-three per cent.). And the other Government 
banks of issue evidently strive to do the same. The Bank of Belgium 
adopts the expedient of keeping foreign gold exchange in a certain proportion 
to supplement its specie. The uncovered note issues, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, in Europe, are not equal to half of the whole of the issues. 

The Bank of England under the celebrated Peel Act practically adopts 
the ‘‘eurrency principle” of one of gold to one of notes. Notes are allowed 
against about £18,000,000 Government securities included in the capital of the 
bank, but all further issues are simply notes for gold deposited ; the result 
being that Bank of England notes are covered in about the same proportion 
as the notes of the Bank of France. 

When the Germans established their Imperial Bank thirty years ago in an 
age of financial enlightenment, and after the experience which had definitely 
formed the banking system, they copied the Peel Act and established prac- 
tically a second Bank of England. 

A banking development, which is about as conclusive as that which has 
established the gold standard, has dictated that bank notes shall practically 
be covered by their gold security. If this principle is followed by the privi- 
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leged and pampered government banks of Europe, much more must it be 
respected by the comparatively small independent, unassisted banks in this 
country. 

It may be said in passing that the experience which has established the 
currency principle for bank notes is largely that of the United States and 
England. Whenever banking in England was free, bank-note issues were 
abused. Panic after panic was caused by over-issues of notes in conserva- 
tive England until the Peel Act was made necessary. In the American col- 
onies of England and among the States, abuse of bank-note issues, in all 
forms, was continual and almost universal from the earliest times of the in- 
fant colonies until 1865. Itisadark and disgraceful history. The memories 
of our fathers are clouded with the enormities of the wildcat currency of 
the early nineteenth century, which followed the continental currency of 
unsavory reputation, and hundreds of earlier issues of unspeakable char- 
acter. 

One thing the makers of our National banks did well, or as well as they 
eould. They provided that the National bank notes should at least be more 
than covered by the best securities patriotism could devise in the deadly 
struggle of the Civil War. They could only be issued to ninety per cent. of 
deposited National bonds. And even now we have been reluctant to allow 
the issue of notes to an amount equal to the underlying bonds now become 
the best paper in the world, valued at a substantial premium over gold. The 
goodness of the security has made the National bank notes successful, though 
the principle of their issue is wrong. But in the face of the redemption of 
the bonds bank notes must eventually be placed upon a different footing. 

It may be laid down fiatly that the currency principle of notes for gold, 
equally, with no uncovered issues, is the total and final result of the finan- 
cial evolution of the world respecting bank notes for circulation. 

There is logical reason for this currency principle. Bank notes are in- 
tended to be used as money. If they are not used for money without hesi- 
tation and without question, they do not accomplish their purpose. If they 
are practically money, as good as gold, they must be representative of gold, 
which has become the universal and exclusive money. If bank notes could 
be provided as money as good as gold and more cheaply, why should gold be 
used ? But gold, and not bank notes, has become money, and the notes ean- 
not usurp the place won by gold. There is no juggle by which we can have 
gold for money and save three-fourths or even one-fourth of its cost, with 
safety. If we can economize on gold as money why not follow Mr. Bryan ? 
Sixteen to one would provide us a money that would have nearly half the 
intrinsic value of gold. Our sound currency friends seem to be trying to find 
a method of making money not so much better than Mr. Bryan’s. 

But let us see further about the likeness between a deposit currency and 
a bank-note currency. The deposit currency of the English-speaking com- 
munities grows out of dealings in bills of exchange. Such bills now every- 
where constitute a large and typical part of the deposit currency. A bill of 
exchange is drawn on an actual consignment of goods with which the bill is 
intimately connected, even if it cannot be said the goods are security for the 
bill. Bills are founded upon and supported by the goods concerned. The 
bill circulation is then secured by full value in goods, the ability of the in- 
dorsers and of the banks handling the bills. 
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An accommodation bill substitutes the general security of a business name 
for the security of the goods. Promissory notes are likewise based on more 
general security than bilis, but they, as well as all forms of credit currency, 
are based each one on a security peculiar to each transaction. Such instru- 
ments are doubly fortified at every point. Every scrap of such currency is 
based on specially investigated property or security. Moreover the instruments 
composing the deposit currency are all of definite and short duration. They 
are constantly being paid off and renewed. In other words, the deposit cur- 
rency is constantly, from its very nature, being redeemed. 

With bank notes the case is entirely different. They are put out on the 
general credit of the bank. They pass, if at all, without investigation in any 
of the transactionsin which they areused. They are not redeemed by the issu- 
ing bankas long as it can be avoided. They stay outindefinitely in goodtimes 
when they could be redeemed and come back all together when times are 
troubled and they cannot be redeemed. Compulsory redemption discredits 
them. There is no tried method of automatic redemption of bank notes ap- 
plicable to the conditions in the United States. TheSuffolk Bank scheme in 
New England wore itself out, was of no profit to the Suffolk Bank, and could 
not be operated in the larger sphere of the whole country. 

It is reported that the Comptroller, before the Georgia bankers, did not 
frankly advocate the issue of bank notes at the ratio of 4 to 1, in real analogy 
to the deposit currency; but that he said he would leave only twenty-five or 
fifty per cent. of the new bank notes uncovered. This proposition follows more 
nearly the practice of the minor government banks of Europe. But there is 
no reason for following their example. And the modification of the proposal 
simply indicates a confusion of mind and implies a confession that there is no 
historical precedent for the Comptroller’s proposition. 

On this point we may remind the reader that we have seen that even with 
a note issue of 4 to 1 of reserve, there would be no more profit than on a reg- 
ular deposit currency. What banker will impound gold for the sake of issu- 
ing notes at a paltry increase of a quarter to a half when he can use his gold 
as the foundation of a deposit currency at least three times greater than his 
reserve ? 

To further discredit the proposal, it is provided that each bank shall pay 
five per cent. of its uncovered notes into a safety fund which fund shall be 
maintained by a tax on such circulation. 

It is enough to say that banks in the United States will not generally do 
business except for the greatest profit, and will not put out any taxed issues. 
In fact they do not now find profit in issues founded upon bonds themseives bear- 
ing interest to be added to the profits of the notesissued. American bankers 
could not follow the example of the Imperial Bank of Germany in issuing 
notes subject to tax. The situation is different. The Imperial Bank has a 
monopoly of note issues and in fact is obliged by the conditions to make issues 
as a part of the Government scheme of currency. 

To cap the climax the Comptroller hints at a compulsory redemption of 
these new notes by making every bank, receiving the notes of other banks, 
send them for redemption. 

Again we say there would be no profits to pay the banks for the expense 
and trouble of this continual consignment of notes for redemption. Any 
method which should involve the forced consignment by every bank in the 
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United States of the issues of every other bank in the country, as soon as 
received by it, is wildly impracticable. It would keep the notes on the road 
to redemption rather than in circulation. In fact it would be a circulation of 
dead matter rather than of life-blood of commerce. Such stuff would clog 
up the circulation of the country and be the reverse of elastic. 

Furthermore there are quite enough different kinds of money circulating 
in this country. It has been quite hard enough to get our people to believe 
the different currencies we use are really of uniform value. The issue of 
bank notes under restrictions as toredemption and subject to taxation would 
immediately put them under suspicion. They would not serve to give elas- 
ticity but would deaden the currents of circulation. 

Of course, all that has been said against gold-reserve bank notes applies 
with greater vigor to any form of ‘‘ asset currency.” Gold asa reserve for 
bank notes is certainly better than general assets, and in that particular the 
Comptroller has improved on the scheme of other ‘‘ sound currency ”’ men. 
The proposition of the Comptroller furnishes a point from which to get a good 
view of the fallacies of the new soft money advocates. As to bank notes 
issued upon general assets it may be remarked that there is more experience 
recorded against any such scheme than against any financial heresy except 
bimetallism. 

The technical and official details of the management of such a circula- 
tion as the Comptroller advocates would be very troublesome. Judged by 
the delays and red tape connected with the simple issue of the present Na- 
tional bank notes, most emergencies would be past before the notes necessary 
to relieve the situation could be gotten to the thousands of banks of the 
country. With constant redemptions and reissues it would be beyond ordi- 
nary official competence to prevent excessive issues and to insure that taxes 
were paid on the rea] amount of the circulation. 

Bank notes are a kind of financial fetish. They have never been used to 
any really great extent that was profitable, except in the course of unsound 
and dishonest schemes which have soon run their course and ruined every- 
body concerned in them at their dissolution. The bank-note system in 
Europe is rapidly giving way to the deposit system as far as the real banking 
interest is concerned. 

In amore general way, in the writer’s book on ‘‘ Money and Credit,” p. 
187, it is said: 


‘¢‘ As to bank notes we have concluded that the banks have no interest in their contin- 
ued issue. The issue of notes with modern safeguards has little of the elements of credit, 
none of the possibilities of profit afforded by all creations of credit, and has no part in the 
desired business of the progressive dealer in credit. He prefers to keephis gold as reserved 
capital for the issue of deposit currency, where it will give him four times as much banking 
power.”’ 


In this connection it may be said that the elasticity, to obtain which 
these schemes are devised, does not, and cannot, inhere in money of com- 
plete functions. Money has been developed as a medium of exchange, 
which is, at the same time, a denominator of prices and a storehouse of 
value and standard of deferred payments. It is plain that elasticity is log- 
ically impossible to all these qualities, except that of medium of exchange. 
Any instrument, therefore, which should perforce perform complete monetary 
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functions should not be made elastic, even if it were possible. Bank notes, if 
successful, must be complete money, used in retail trade and as a direct sub- 
stitute for gold, the price denominator. 

But the deposit currency composed of checks, bills, notes and other credit 
instruments, is only used as a medium of exchange; and it is only through 
it that elasticity can rightly be obtained. In fact the deposit currency is a 
perfectly elastic circulation. This currency is under the control of the 
banks, and can be made to fit the emergencies of all times. It is the duty 
and function of bankers to control the currency in the matter of elasticity. 
It is not a government function. 

While elasticity is practically automatic in the deposit circulation, it can- 


not be imparted as a quality to any other form of currency to operate inde- 
pendently of a controlling intelligence. Indeed, that quality in the deposit 
eurrency, for its perfect work, needs the aid of constant intelligent financial 
eontrol. The bank notes of the government banks of Europe are not auto- 
matic in operation. If the banks in the United States will use control equal 
to that used by the European banks in connection with their note cireula- 
tion, our deposit circulation will answer all purposes of elasticity. 

If the farmers want money for their crops rather than checks, it is a mat- 
ter to be attended to by the bankers. The farmers want a regular form of 
money. Any special money provided for them would be looked upon with 
just suspicion. They will learn the use of checks as easy as they can be per- 
suaded to use any new and unusual kind of currency. Farmers are using 
checks more and more, and the question of moving the crops is solving itself 
and attaining the right solution. 

Stringency in crop-moving time is, no doubt, largely caused by the specu- 
lation that flourishes at that period. Materials for speculation are then com- 
ing into sight. Speculative farmers and country speculators, no mean factors 
in the financial markets, are then receiving the means of speculation. 

One reason why the currency is not more elastic through the deposit sys- 
tem, is that speculation tends to push the capacity of the eurrency to the 
limit at all times and under all circumstances. When times are good specu- 
lation flourishes. When times are dull and discount rates are low specula- 
tion is encouraged by the easy loans upon which to carry its stocks or other 
material of speculation. But the banks can and must control speculation 
when necessary. 

Finally, it is now an inopportune time to push currency schemes. The 
height of our period of prosperity has passed. Depression, in the natural 
order of things, must soon come. Many things point to a speedy turn in the 
tide. Too much permanent improvement, undigested securities, unduly 
high wages, unwholesome speculation in staples like cotton, wheat and corn, 
will bring on a period in which the banking interest will be fully occupied in 
the necessary contraction of credit, which will release plenty of money for 
all legitimate business. 

No scheme has yet been devised for the automatic control of crises in 
industry. Itis another problem for bankers. The banking interest has for 
many years been particularly successful in guarding against all sorts of 
crises and panics, whether in money, stocks or in general industry. It does 
not want any extra loads in the nature of wildcat bank notes when its next 
time of trial comes. 

The sooner we come right down to the fact that the banking interest 
must exercise vigilant and intelligent supervision of such matters as the 
elasticity of the currency as well as the management of the credit system, 
the better it will be for everybody. The bankers, as the builders and own- 
ers of the credit structure, are alone capable of making it secure. In the 
management of credit is involved the elasticity of the currency as a minor 
incident. The whole thing, elasticity. crises, and all, is a matter for the 
banking interest. The Government and monetary enactments have no power 
in the matter, except for mischief. WILBUR ALDRICH. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court of 
last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





FRAUD PRACTICED BY BANK CASHIER IN BORROWING MONEY FOR USE OF 
BANKE—WHEN BANK LIABLE. 
United States Circuit Court, District of Vermont, March 17, 1903. 
HALLETT vs. FISH. 

The Cashier of a bank borrowed money for his bank from a woman to whom he was en- 
gaged to be married, stating to herthat the bank wasin trouble, but not disclosing to her 
the true situation, which was that the capital was gone, and that the condition was 
caused by a defalcation. 

Held, that whatever advantage the Cashier took of his relations to the lender was imputable 
to the bank, and that it was chargeable with his fraud. 


WHEELER, D. J.: D. Henry Lewis was a director and the Cashier of this 
bank, which, partly through his mismanagement, had become insolvent and 
embarrassed, and this condition became known to the other officers, and an ex- 
amination was being had April 9, 1901. The shortage was then supposed by 
them to be about $35,000. The plaintiff was engaged to marry Lewis, was tem- 
porarily at Vergennes, and had stocks and bonds in aSavings bank at Concord, 
N. H. The shortage was principally at the National Bank of Redemption 
at Boston. A director provided $10,000. Lewis applied to the plaintiff for 
$25,000. She hesitated, but soon consented to furnish securities for that 
amount, to be pledged at the Bank of Redemption. She got them from the 
Savings bank, took them to Boston, and let Lewis take them to the Bank of 
Redemption, where a note of Lewis to that bank for $25,000 was prepared, 
with a consent by her that he might pledge her securities for payment of the 
note, which she went and signed on April 11, and the amount of the note 
was credited to the Farmers’ Bank. The shortage of the Farmers’ Bank was 
found to be, by greater misapplications of Lewis than were supposed, and 
those of others, much larger than was expected, showing it to be hopelessly 
insolvent; and it was closed by the Comptroller of the Currency and put into 
liquidation on the 13th. The plaintiff paid the note of Lewis to the Bank of 
Redemption to save her securities, and has brought this suit to have the 
amount so paid decreed to her out of thé assets. The defense is that the 
plaintiff dealt with Lewis solely, and has no just claim, or none but that ofa 
common creditor, against the assets of the bank. 

The plaintiff's securities have swelled the assets of the bank to the extent 
of $25,000, without any advantage to her or loss tothe bank; still, if she 
aided Lewis solely; and he the bank, she must look to him for her property, 

d the bank was held only to him, however disastrous that may be to her 
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interests. This makes it necessary to see carefully how and on what induce- 
ments she parted with her securities. No one saw her about making the ar- 
rangement but Lewis, and no one else about carrying it out, but the Cashier 
of the Bank of Redemption; and what it was is to be ascertained from their 
testimony, and the circumstances shown by the testimony of others. Her 
testimony is consistent throughout, and does not differ materially from Lewis’ 
as to the facts. That he has stated differently and that the securities were 
furnished to him, and by him to the bank, does not prove that the facts were 
as he is shown to have stated, but only affects the weight of his testimony in 
comparison between theirs as to the facts, and the evidence, if any, the other 
way. Their testimony is that he told her the bank was in trouble and must 
have immediate help, and there is no testimony that he told her that he was 
in distress and needed help, or that he was interested in procuring help, other- 
wise than through the bank. His testimony, although impeached by these 
contrary statements, for what value is left to it, corroborates hers, and there 
is nothing but the form of the papers taken by the Bank of Redemption to 
qualify hers. The paper required of her by that Cashier was this: 


Boston, April 11, 1901. 

‘‘E. A. Presbrey, Esq., Cashier National Bank of Redemption, Boston, Mass.—Dear 
Sir: Whereas, D. H. Lewis, of Vergennes, Vermont, has given me stocks and securities sat- 
isfactory to me in exchange for the following-described stocks and bonds, to wit [Here fol- 
lows an enumeration of the securities]. 

I hereby authorize the said Lewis to pledge all of the above-named securities as col- 
lateral to his note given this day tothe National Bank of Redemption for the sum of $25,000, 
dated April 11, 1901, payable on demand after thirty days’ notice. 

FRANCES PEARSON HALLETT.,”’ 


The plan for using her securities was made, Lewis’ note was executed, and 
this was prepared for her to sign after Lewis had taken her securities to the 
Bank of Redemption, and before she came; and, while it shows that she was 
dealing with Lewis, it does not show but that she was dealing with the Farm- 
ers’ Bank through him, and authorizing the pledge of her securities for the 
benefit of that bank by him. The Cashier testifies that Lewis’ note was 
of no importance in the transaction, and that it was discounted for the pur- 
pose only of having the proceeds go to the credit of the Farmers’ Bank. This 
all shows that theloan of the securities was made to Lewis as Cashier (which 
was the office she understood he held) of the Farmers’ Bank, and that it was 
induced by regard for Lewis, because help to the bank in its trouble would, 
as understood by her, be a favor to him. And she was not informed of the 
true situation of the bank, nor of its condition as the officers understood it, 
and she could not act on an equality with them. She was told that the bank 
was in troubje and needed money or securities immediately, but this did not 
mean to her what it would to experienced bankmen or trained financiers. 
She was not told that the capital was gone, and more, nor that the disaster 
was the result of defaleation and crime, which might reach much further. 
And she was peculiarly exposed to deception by her engagement to Lewis. 
But for that, she would not have been applied to for the loan, nor have com- 
plied. 

In Gilmore vs. Burch, 7 Or. 374, the Court says: 

‘* The influence of a man over a woman to whom he is engaged to be mar- 
ried is presumed to be so great that in transactions between them the court 
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will look with great vigilance at the circumstances and situation of the par- 
ties, and will not only consider the influence which the intended husband, 
either by soothing or violence, may have used, but require satisfactory evi- 
dence that it has not been used.” 

And Kerr on Injunctions, at page 47, says: 

‘‘The principle applies equally to the case of third persons who make 
themselves parties to transactions between persons filling a fiduciary position, 
and those towards whom they stand in such relation, or who take securities 
with notice that they have been obtained by a person filling a position of a 
fiduciary character, from a person towards whom he stood in such relation.” 

These are not new doctrines or principles in respect to dealings between 
those standing in confidential or overpowering relations to one another. 
They are as old as jurisprudence, as universal as equity, and as salutary now 
as ever. 

Whatever advantage Lewis took of his relation to the plaintiff, the bank 
assumed in adopting his transaction. If the bank had used its assets to secure 
important creditors, or taken the money of depositors at the time and under 
the circumstances of taking the plaintiff’s securities, without disclosing more 
than was made known to her, the assets taken out would have to be returned, 
to make all equal, and the deposits would not be drawn into the general 
wreck. It could no more bring assets of others, without full and fair dis- 
closure, into, than it could save others already in from, the impending dis- 
aster, to shift the burden of losses. (Roberts vs. Hill [C. C.| 24 Fed. Rep. 
571; Wasson vs. Hawkins [C. C.] 59 Fed. Rep. 233; 3 Amn. and Eng. Encyel. 
of Law, ‘‘ Banks and Banking” V [2d Ed.], 847.) 

There was no inducement of others to act differently from what they 
would by what she did. It is a question of making her stand losses of others, 
already fixed, for nothing. It does not seem lawful or just that she should. 

Decree for plaintiff for $25,000 of the assets. 





RIVAL CLAIMS TO DEPOSIT—ACTION REQUIRED OF BANK. 
Court of Appeals at Kansas City, Missouri, May 25, 1903. 
ARNOLD Vs. SEDALIA NATIONAL BANK. 


Where a bank with which money has been deposited is sued by another than the de- 
positor for the funds, it should take some appropriate means to protect itself, such as 
depositing the money in court, and asking a decision as to the ownership. 

A deposit of money in a bank does not create a bailment, but creates the relation of 
debtor and creditor. 

Where money is deposited in a bank, and there is no contract to pay interest, and pay- 
ment to the depositor is refused on demand, but subsequently the depositor withdraws 
the money depos ted without interest, no interest can be afterwards recovered. 


Broappus, J.: This case originated before a justice of the peace, and on 
appeal to the circuit court, a trial by jury being waived, the Court found for 
the defendant, and plaintiff appealed. 

The facts are as follows: On April 14, 1897, plaintiff deposited with de- 
fendant, a National bank, $117 in the usual manner. Five days later plain- 
tiff presented his check for the same amount, and demanded payment, which 
defendant refused. .The ground upon which defendant withheld the fund 
from appellant was that a suit in equity had been instituted in the Pettis county 
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circuit court by one Barbara Ann Gard against plaintiff and defendant, in 
which suit it was alleged that the said $117 was money borrowed by plaintiff, 
Arnold, and secured by deed of trust on certain real estate, and that Arnoid 
had by fraud, duress, and undue influence obtained a deed from said Bar- 
bara Ann Gard to said real estate ; and upon these allegations it was sought 
to set aside said deed and reinvest said Barbara Ann Gard with title to said 
real estate, and further prayed that defendant bank be ordered to bring into 
eourt all money in its hands received by Arnold as the proceeds of said loan. 
There was no order made during the pendency of said suit upon defendant 
to bring said money into court. 

In October, 1897, said suit was tried, and the issues were found for plain- 
tiff herein, Arnold. On appeal to the Supreme Court said judgment in said 
cause was affirmed. On July 12, 1900, said check, which had been trans- 
ferred by plaintiff to H. T. Williams, plaintiff's then attorney, was presented 
to the defendant bank, and paid. This suit is for the sum of $22.70, the 
amount of 6 per cent interest on said deposit of $117 from date of such de- 
posit. It was shown that at the time said Williams presented said check last 
mentioned he made no demand for interest, but that in a short time there- 
after he returned to defendant bank, and made demand of it for damages 
for withholding the money. 

The question presented by the case is whether the act of defendant in re- 
fusing to pay the money on deposit at plaintiff’s order, under the circum- 
stances, amounted to a conversion ; and, if so, did the subsequent act of 
the plaintiff, through his attorney, Williams, in receiving the amount of the 
original deposit without demanding interest, operate to extinguish not only 
the original indebtedness, but interest also? The plaintiff has cited author- 
ity to show that a bailee who refuses to deliver the money on demand of the 
bailor is guilty of conversion, and the interest thereon for the time it is with- 
held is the measure of damages. (Allgear vs. Walsh, 24 Mo. App. 134 ; 
Swallow vs. Duncan, 18 Mo. App. 622.) Such is admitted by the respond 
ent to be the law, but it denies that it has any application to this case. And 
appellant further insists that, if respondent was not estopped to question 
appellant’s right to the money, it became liable by holding the money 
itself. Its only protection from damages would have been by depositing 
the money in court and obtaining an order upon both claimants to litigate 
for it. 

In Hathaway vs. Foy, 40 Mo. 540, it was held that: ‘‘One of two par- 
ties claiming property in the hands of a third party cannot bring a suit in 
equity against the other claimant and the holder to have the rights of the 
parties determined as upon a bill of interpleader. A bill of interpleader lies 
only when the party holding the property asserts no interest therein, and is 
threatened with suits by different persons claiming the same property.” 
(See, also, Arn vs. Arn, 81 Mo. App. 133.) 

It was the duty of defendant, when it ascertained that there were rival 
claimants for the funds, and after it had been in fact sued for the amount, 
to have taken some appropriate means to protect itself. It could have depos- 
ited the money in court, and asked the court to say to which one it belonged. 
But this it did not do, but kept the money presumably for its own use ; and 
it should not be allowed to escape a responsibility which it assumed by hold- 
ing the fund. 
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We have considered this case upon the theory of the plaintiff that the 
transaction was a bailment. In our opinion, when plaintiff deposited the 
$117 with the defendant bank, the transaction became one of debtor and 
creditor, and not a bailment. (State vs. Reid, 125 Mo. 43, 28 S. W. 172; 
McKeen vs. Bank, 74 Mo. App. 281.) But, in any view of the case, the 
judgment will have to be affirmed under the rule of law that, where there is 
no contract to pay interest, interest is strictly incidental to the debt, and 
cannot exist after the debt is discharged. (Stone vs. Bennett, 8 Mo. 42; 
Graves vs. Saline County, 104 Fed. 61, 43 C. C. A. 414; Sedgwick on Dam. 
§ 338 ; 1 Sutherland on Dam. 677.) 

Affirmed. All coneur. 





MONEY DEPOSITED BY ATTORNEY—BANK NOT CHARGED WITH TRUST. 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Missouri, March 17, 1903. 
RHEINHARDT vs. NEW MADRID BANKING CO. 
Where an attorney who has collected money for his client deposits it in bank, the trust re- 
lationship does not pass over to or charge the bank as trustee for the client in respect 
to the money so deposited. 


Robert Rutledge, an attorney-at-law, prosecuted a suit for the plaintiff, 
and recovered a judgment in her favor for $2,142.35, which amount he col- 
lected and deposited in the defendant bank to his individual credit. After- 
wards he gave a check to plaintiff against the deposit for $1,792.35, which 
plaintiff presented to the bank, and had cashed. At the time she cashed 
the check she notified the Cashier that there was yet $117 of the money de- 
posited by Rutledge due to her, and that Rutledge had overcharged her that 
amount as attorney’s fee. The $350, the balance of the judgment collected 
by Rutledge and remaining to his credit in the bank, he claimed for fee for 
his services, and to reimburse him for money he had paid out as expenses in 
prosecuting the plaintiff’s lawsuit. 

This suit was brought against both the bank and Rutledge. A demurrer 
was interposed to the petition by defendants on the ground that the petition 
failed to state any cause of action and that there was a misjoinder of parties 
defendant. Plaintiff thereupon dismissed her suit as to Rutledge, and the 
demurrer was overruled as to the bank. The bank filed an answer denying 
generally the allegations of the petition. The issues were submitted to the 
court, who gave plaintiff judgment, whereupon defendant appealed. 

BLAND, P.J.: An attorney of record who prosecutes a suit to judgment 
for his client has authority to receive the money due on the judgment. 
(Acock’s Adm’r vs. McBroom, 38 Mo. 342; Carroll County vs. Cheatham, ef 
al. 48 Mo. 385.) The depositing of the money by Rutledge in the bank cre- 
ated the relation of debtor and creditor between him and the bank (Paul vs. 
Draper, 73 Mo. App. 566), and it was no concern of the bank’s that Rutledge 
had collected the woney as attorney to plaintiff. His trust relation to the 
plaintiff did not pass over to nor charge the bank as trustee of the plaintiff 
in respect to the money deposited by Rutledge. Plaintiff, by a proper suit 
in equity, might have stopped the money in the hands of the bank, and sub- 
jected it to her claim, and recovered the fund itself. But there was no con- 
tractural relation, in respect to the money, between her and the bank, and 
she was not entitled to amoney judgment in her suit at law against the bank. 

The judgment is reversed. All concur. 
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EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT—WARRANTY OF PRIOR INDORSEMENT. 
Supreme Court of Ohio, March 2, 1903. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MT. VERNON, OHIO vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. 

One who indorses and delivers a negotiable promissory note in the usual course of business, 
thereby undertakes that the signatures of all prior indorser are genuine. 

In an action brought upon that undertaking by an indorsee to recover the amount which he 
has been adjudged to pay in consequence of the forgery of the signature of a prior in- 
dorser, the plaintiff having given to the defendant timely notice of the pendancy of the 
suit in which such judgment was recovered, and an opportunity to defend, such former 
judgment is conclusive with respect to the forgery. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





On March 1, 1897, one Frank Frorer executed his negotiable promissory 
note of that date for the sum of $2,056, payable to the order of Mrs. C. A. 
Rowley and F. 8. Rowley, her husband, at the First National Bank of Lin- 
coln, Ill. The note came into the possession of the Lincoln bank indorsed: 
‘*C, A. Rowley,” ‘‘ F. 8S. Rowley,” ‘‘ Jerome Rowley,” ‘‘ Pay First National 
Bank, Lineoln, Illinois, or order. First National Bank Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Fred. E. Sturges, Pres.’’ The signature of Mrs. C. A. Rowley as an indorser 
of the note was forged. 

The Lineoln bank received the note in the due course of business, and, 
relying upon the genuineness of all the signatures appearing upon the note, 
presented the same to the maker for payment, and the amount of the note 
was paid to it by the maker, and by it to the Mt. Vernon bank. Mrs. Row- 
ley thereupon brought suit in the circuit court of Logan county, Ill., against 
the maker of said note, to compel him to pay toher one-half of said note, she 
alleging that her signature as indorser of the note was forged, and that she 
had never received any part of the one-half of the proceeds of said note 
which belonged to her. She recovered a judgment for the amount claimed. 
Thereupon the maker of said note, relying upon the warranty of the Lincoln 
bank that Mrs. Rowley’s signature as indorser was genuine, notified it in writ- 
ing of the said forgery, and demanded that it repay to him the amount of 
Mrs. Rowley’s judgment. 

The Lincoln bank thereupon notified the Mt. Vernon bank of that de- 
mand, and notified it further that it would require the Mt. Vernon bank to 
protect the plaintiff, and make good any sum that it might have to pay the 
maker of said note upon his said demand. The Mt. Vernon bank refused 
to pay the amount demanded either to the plaintiff or to the maker of the 
note, and the Lincoln bank refused to pay to the maker the sum demanded 
by him, and thereupon the maker, Frorer, brought suit against the Lincoln 
bank to recover the amount which he had been adjudged to pay to Mrs. 
Rowley. 

The Lincoln bank gave notice to the Mt. Vernon bank of the bringing of 
said suit, furnishing it a copy of the declaration therein, and requesting it to 
appear and make such defense as it might desire in view of its liability to. 
the Lincoln bank by reason of its warranty that the signatures were genu- 
ine; and afterward the Lincoln bank gave tothe Mt. Vernon bank timely 
notice of the day upon which said cause was set for trial; but the Mt. Ver- 
non bank made no defense to said action, nor did it render any assistance in 
the defense. A judgment against the Lincoln bank was recovered by the 
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maker of the note for the sum of $1,166.81 and costs of suit, and the prayer 
of the present petition is that the Lincoln bank may recover that amount 
from the Mt. Vernon bank. 

The Mt. Vernon bank answered the petition of the plaintiff, the material 
portion of its answer being: ‘*‘ The defendant denies that the indorsement of 
the name of C. A. Rowley on the back of said note was a forgery. On the 
contrary, it avers that said indorsement was the true and genuine signature 
of said C. A. Rowley.” To this answer the Lincoln bank demurred. The 
demurrer was sustained, and the defendant not desiring to answer over, a 
judgment was rendered in favor of the Lincoln bank for the amount which 
it claimed. 

SuHAuck, J.: Counsel for the plaintiff in error urge two propositions, 
either of which, if sound, would require a reversal of the judgment of the 
circuit court. The first is that the indorsement of the Mt. Vernon bank, 
though unconditional and unrestricted, did not import a warranty of the 
genuineness of the signature of the prior indorser, Mrs. Rowley. It is ele- 
mentary that one who, even by mere delivery, transfers a note payable to 
bearer thereby undertakes that all signatures upon the note are genuine, and 
that all whose names appear had legal capacity to enter into the contract in- 
dicated. Certainly, the legal import of a transfer by indorsement and deliv- 
ery cannot be less. (Dumont vs. Williamson, 18 Ohio St. 515; Bank vs. 
Bank, 58 Ohio St. 207.) ° 

The second proposition of counsel for the plaintiff in error is that it is not 
precluded by Frorer’s judgment against the Lincoln bank from asserting any 
defense which might have been originally interposed against the claim 
founded upon the alleged forgery of Mrs. Rowley’s signature. The perti- 
nency of this proposition is manifest in view of the allegation in the answer 
that Mrs. Rowley’s signature is genuine. The view urged in support of the 
judgment of the circuit court is that, although the Mt. Vernon bank was not 
in fact a party to the record in which Frorer recovered judgment against the 
Lincoln bank, nevertheless, because of the notice given to it by that bank 
informing it of the bringing of said suit, and requiring it, as the party liable 
over to the defendant therein, to appear and interpose such defense as it 
might have, it is precluded from asserting such defense now. | 

In Commissioners of Brown Co. vs. Butt, 2 Ohio, 348, it was decided that 
a sheriff against whom a liability had been adjudged for permitting the 
escape of a prisoner might have an action over against the commissioners of 
the county for failing to provide a jail wherein the prisoner could be securely 
kept, and that in an action brought by him against the commissioners of the 
county the measure of damages should be the amount of the judgment which 
had been recovered against him. In a dissenting opinion the correctness of 
the judgment was denied upon the ground that under the statute then in 
force the county was not liable over to the sheriff. The case was overruled 
in the Commissioners vs. Mighels, 7 Ohio St. 109, upon the ground taken in 
the dissenting opinion, but the doctrine of the case as to the effect of a for- 
mer suit in an action against one liable over does not appear to have been 
questioned. 

In Miller vs. Rhoades, 20 Ohio St. 494, an action upon a bond given by 
a creditor to indemnify an officer for the sale of property held by him upon 
execution, but claimed by another—a judgment having been recovered 
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against the officer, it was held that ‘‘the creditor having due notice of the 
action, and an opportunity to defend against it, the judgment is conclusive 
evidence against the obligor of the amount of damages sustained.” We 
have become familiar with the application of this doctrine to one who is lia- 
ble over to another on a warranty of title to land, it being accepted as the 
established law that the warrantee may charge the warrantor with the con- 
sequences of an action to evict by giving him timely notice of the suit, with 
an offer of opportunity to defend. It is an extension of the doctrine that all 
who are parties to a judicial record are bound by the judgment, and it rests 
upon the same foundation—the necessity that there be an end of litigation. 
It was placed upon that ground in Robbins vs. City of Chicago, 4 Wall. 657, 
where it was decided that a municipality which had been adjudged liable to 
one injured in consequence of the dangerous condition of its street might re- 
cover the amount of the judgment from the owner of abutting property by 
whom the dangerous condition had been created, such owner having had 
actual, though informal, notice of the pendency of the suit against it. The 
reason for the doctrine does not suggest that there should be any limit to its 
application because of the nature of the obligation over of the person 
notified. 

Upon examination of numerous decisions in other States and in the Fed- 
eral courts, it appears that the doctrine is of general application, without 
regard to the nature of the liability over of the person notified, whether it 
arises out of contract or by operation of law. Many eases illustrative of 
the varied application of the doctrine are collected in Black on Judgments, 
§ 574, and Bigelow on Estoppel, p. 131. They seem to recognize no excep- 
tion to the rule that in an action to recover from one liable over on account 
of a demand upon which there has been a judgment against the plaintiff, the 
defendant is bound by such judgment if he had due notice of the suit in 
which it was rendered, and an opportunity to defend. 

Some differences of opinion appear with respect to the character of the 
notice which should be given to the person liable over, but none of the cases 
casts any duubt upon the sufficiency of such full notice and opportunity to 
defend as are set out in the untraversed allegations of the original petition 
in the present case. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Burket, C. J., and Spear, Davis, Price, and Crew, J/., concur. 





ACCOMMODATION NOTE—BONA FIDE HOLDER—DISCOUNT. 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, January 22, 1903. 
BLACK vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WESTMINSTER. 

To constitute notice of an infirmity in the instrument or defect in the title of the person 
negotiating the same, the person to whom it is negotiated must have had actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of such facts that his action in taking the 
instrument amounted to bad faith. 

In a suit upon a promissory note it is no defense that the note was known to be an accom- 
modation note between the maker and the payee, provided the holder took it for value, 
bona fide, before it was due. 

To ‘* discount paper,’’ as understood in the business of banking, is only a mode of loaning 
money, by taking the interest in advance. 





This suit was brought by the First National Bank, of Westminster, to 
recover from Levi Black the amount due upon two negotiable promissory 
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notes, for $100 each, made by him, and payable to the order of the United 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

PEARCE, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The first question is presented 
by the ruling of the demurrer. As to the eighth and ninth pleas, there is 
no averment in either that the plaintiff took the notes with knowledge of 
the fraud charged in one, or of the breach of faith charged in the other, and 
there was therefore no error in the ruling as to these pleas. (Banks vs. Me- 
Cosker, 82 Md. 518, Code, Art. 13, § 75.) 

The tenth plea does not aver that the agreement set out therein was in 
writing. In McSherry vs. Brooks, 46 Md. 118, prayers were rejected which 
sought to defeat recovery by an indorsee upon promissory notes because of 
an alleged parol promise by the payee to keep the notes in his possession 
and not pass them away; the Court saying, ‘‘ This would seem to be contrary 
to all principle and authority,” and that it was not competent ‘‘ to destroy 
their legal import and operation by the introduction of parol evidence that 
the notes were not to be negotiated, notwithstanding the negotiable terms 
employed on their face.” 

But it is not necessary, as was contended by the appellee, to allege in the 
declaration that the promise is in writing. If it appear in proof at the trial 
to be in writing, it is sufficient for its admission. (Ecker vs. Bohn, 45 Md. 
285; Horner vs. Frazier, 65 Md. 1.) 

But if in writing, that could not avail in this case, since this plea ex- 
pressly alleges the execution and delivery of the notes by the defendant to 
the association, and section 43 of article 13 of the Code provides that every 
negotiable instrument is deemed, prima facie, to have been issued for a val- 
uable consideration, and every person whose signature appears thereon to 
have become a party for value; and section 45 provides that, where value 
has at any time been given for the instrument, the holder is deemed a holder 
for value in respect to all parties who become such prior to that time. But 
apart from these considerations, the plea states a case which does not dis- 
entitle the plaintiff to recover, since it alleges that the notes were delivered 
by the association to the Old Town Bank ‘‘as collateral security for ad- 
vances to be made by it to the association”; and in Maitland vs. The Citi- 
zens’ Bank, 40 Md. 562, it is said that ‘‘every person is within the rule, 
and entitled to the protection of a bona fide holder for value, who has re- 
ceived the note in payment of a precedent debt, or has taken it as collateral 
security for a precedent debt, or for future as well as past advances.”’ 

The Old Town Bank, therefore, as well as the plaintiff, is presumed to 
be a holder for value; and in Cover vs. Myers, 75 Md. 419, the Court said: 
‘* Where a negotiable instrument is originally infected with fraud, invalidity, 
or illegality, the title of the original holder being destroyed, the title of 
every subsequent holder which reposes on that foundation, and no other, 
falls with it. But if any subsequent holder takes the instrument, in good 
faith and for value, before maturity, he is entitled to recover on it, and so 
any person taking title under him may recover, notwithstanding such latter 
holder may have knowledge of the infirmities of the instrument; and all 
that is required of the holder in such case is that it be proved that he, or 
some preceding holder or indorsee, under whom he claims, acquired title to 
the paper before maturity, bona fide, and for value.”’ And this view of the 
law has since been formulated in section 77 of article 13. 
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_ We find no error, therefore, in the ruling as to this plea. The only dif- 
ference between the tenth and eleventh pleas is that the latter alleges these 
notes were given to the association for its accommodation, and that this fact 
was known to the plaintiff. But this does not alter the case, nor destroy the 
negotiability, in fact, of paper which was made negotiable in form for the 
accommodation of the party receiving it, for, as was said in Maitland vs. 
Citizens’ Bank, supra: ‘‘ The result of all the well-considered cases upon the 
subject is that it is no defense that the note sued on was known to be an aw 
commodation note between the maker and the payee, provided the plaintiff 
took the note for value, bona fide, before it was due. The reason is, as 
stated by Mr. Justice Story, that the very object of any accommodation 
note is to enable the party accommodated, by sale or negotiation, to obtain 
a free credit and circulation of the note; and this object would be wholly 
frustrated unless the purchaser, or other holder for value, could hold such a 
note by as firm and valid a title as if it were founded in a real business 
transaction.” And section 48 of article 13 of the Code declares that: ‘‘ An 
accommodation party is one who has signed the instrument as maker, 
drawer, acceptor or indorser, without receiving value therefor, and for the 
purpose of lending his name to some other person. Such a party is liable 
on the instrument to a holder for value, notwithstanding such holder, at the 
time of taking the instrument, knew him to be only an accommodation 
party.” 

It is obvious from the above language of the Code, and from that of 
Maitland’s Case, that an accommodation note, taken for value and before 
maturity, is taken bona fide; and what we have said respecting the tenth 
plea is equally applicable to the eleventh plea. The twelfth plea is based 
upon the alleged executory agreement between the defendant and the asso- 
ciation, which is sufficiently stated in the earlier part of this opinion. The 
plea avers knowledge by the plaintiff of the terms of this agreement when 
the notes were taken, but contains no averment of breach and notice of 
breach before the plaintiff took the notes, and parted with its money on their 
faith and credit. 

Upon principle, it would seem that this must constitute a fatal defect in 
the plea, and the authorities sustain this view. The rule is stated thus in 
U. 8. Nat. Bank vs. Floss (Or.) 62 Pac. 751: ‘‘The breach of an executory 
agreement which forms the consideration of a negotiable note is not a de- 
fense in whole or in part, against an indorsee who took the note for value, 
before maturity, even if he had notice of the contract, unless he was also 
informed of the breach before its purchase.”’ 

In Davis vs. McCready, 17 N. Y. 233, the reasons upon which this rule 
rests are well stated in an opinion by Judge Denio. In that case the con- 
sideration for the acceptance of a bill of exchange was the sale of a brig, 
accompanied by an executory agreement of the vendor to make such repairs 
as would render her seaworthy. The defense was that this agreement had 
not been performed, but the Court said: ‘‘The plaintifis were not bound to 
follow up the transactions between the original parties to the bill. To hold 
otherwise would attach an inconvenient and repugnant condition to such an 
acceptance. By accepting, simply and unconditionally, a negotiable bill, 
the defendants are to be held as intending to give it all the qualities of 
commercial paper, one of which is that it shall circulate freely for the pur- 
3 
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poses of business, and be available in the hands of any holder for value. 
To decide that one who proposed to purchase it, and who had a knowledge 
of the transaction upon which it was given, must await the consummation 
of that transaction, would essentially impair its character and legal effect.” 
So in Arthurs vs. Hart, 17 How. 6, the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: ‘‘It is true, the plaintiffs knew at the time they took the paper that it 
was given as part of the price of a sugar-mill, and that the mill had been 
defectively constructed; but they also knew that the defendant, upon the 
promise of the builders to make the necessary repairs, had agreed to accept 
the bill unconditionally, and had accepted it accordingly. They knew, 
therefore, that he looked to this undertaking for indemnity, and not to any 
conditional liability upon the acceptance; and the transaction which is 
brought home to the plaintiff lays no foundation, in law or equity, to im- 
peach the paper in their hands.”’ We are of opinion, therefore, that the 
demurrer was correctly overruled, as to all the pleas to which it was ad- 
dressed. 


* * * * * * * 2 * * * 


The defendant’s second, third, fourth and fifth prayers are all based upon 
the theory that there was evidence proper to be submitted tothe jury to 
show that the $5,000 note and the two notes sued on were sold to, and were 
not discounted by, the plaintiff ; that such purchase was not within the cor- 
porate powers of the plaintiff ; and that such defense was open to defendant, 
and precluded recovery by the plaintiff. But we do not find that there is 
any legally sufficient evidence that the transaction was a sale, and the 
plaintiff specially excepted to all these prayers on that ground. 

In Lazear vs. Union Bank, 52 Md. 78, there was such evidence. The 
Court says on page 124, 52 Md.: ‘*‘ The evidence shows that Winchester & Son, 
note and bill brokers, were employed by Lazear Bros. to sell the note of June 
22, 1872, to any purchasers willing to buy, and that it was sold to the appellee, 
over the counter of its banking-house, at nine per cent. discount, for Lazear 
Bros., the drawers, who received the proceeds of sale.’”’ Here the evidence 
of the plaintiff ’s Cashier, Gehr, who was put upon the stand by the defendant, 
is that the $5,000 note was discounted (the note sued on being shown to be 
among the collateral given_therefor), and that the amount of the discount 
was the legal rate for ninety-one days—the time that the note ran. ‘‘ To ‘dis- 
count paper,’ as understood in the business of banking, is only a mode of 
loaning money, with the right of taking the interest allowed by law in 
advance.” (Vol. 2 [2d Ed.] Amer. & Eng. Enc. of Law, p. 469.) 

This term has been defined by this court, in almost the same exact 
language, in Weckler vs. First Nat. Bank, 42 Md. 592, where Judge Miller 
says: ‘‘The ordinary meaning of the term ‘to discount’ is to take interest 
in advance, and, in banking, is a mode of loaning money. It is the advance 
of money not due till some future period, less the interest which would be 
due thereon when payable.”’ Only the legal rate of interest would be due on 
the principal when payable, and thus Judge Miller’s definition of the term is 
shown to be the same as that given above. If the legal rate were exceeded, 
a presumption might arise that the parties intended or the law implied a sale, 
rather than a discount, because a sale (between ordinary parties, at least) 
would be legal at any rate of deduction agreed on ; but, where a bank dis- 
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counts paper at a rate exceeding that allowed by law, the transaction would 
be within the usury law. 

Being of opinion that there is in this case no legally sufficient evidence to’ 
show a purchase of these notes, or of the $5,000 note, we have no occasion 
to consider the conflict between the decision in Lazear’s Case and those 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, upon section 5136 of the 
National Banking Act (U. 8. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3456), in Nat. Bank vs. 
Matthews, 98 U. S. 626, and Nat. Bank vs. Whitney, 103 U. 8. 99, cited with 
apparent approval in Heironimus vs. Sweeney, 83 Md. 160, in an opinion 
eoncurred in by the full bench, as well as the later case of Nat. Gloversville 
Bank vs. Johnson, 104 U. S. 271. 

In the still more recent case of Danforth vs. The Nat. State Bank, 1 C. C. 
A. 62, 48 Fed. 271, it was held that cases could not be distinguished, where 
the title to the paper is transferred by an indorsement imposing the ordinary 
liability upon the indorser, from those where it is transferred by indorsement 
without recourse, or by mere delivery. 

In United German Bank vs. Katz, 57 Md. 141, this court reviewed the case 
of Lazear vs. Nat. Union Bank, supra, and distinguished it from the case 
before them ; holding that the doctrine of ultra vires is not applicable to 
executed contracts, which the Court said, ‘* by the plainest rule of good faith, 
should be permitted to stand.” In that case it was held that the United 
German Bank had no authority to discount promissory notes, but the Court 
said: ‘*It does not follow, as a consequence of this view, that, because the 
appellant exceeded its legitimate powersin procuring this note by discounting 
the same, recovery cannot be had. If he received the plaintiff ’s money, or 
was the knowing instrument of some one else doing so, he ought not to escape 
liability to pay on that ground. * * * Whether he received the inoney 
personally, or not, is immaterial, if by his procurement some one else did get 
the money upon the faith of what he did. It was all one transaction.” So 
in the case before us the First National Bank of Westminster is supposed to 
have parted with its money upon the faith not only of the principal note of 
$5,000, but also of the other notes put up as collateral. ‘‘The two, as 
elements of the consideration, are inseparable. The courts will not inquire 
whether the holder parted with value because of the original or collateral 
paper. They consider such value given for both.” (Bank of State of N. Y. 
vs. Vanderhorst, 32 N. Y. 553; Norton on Bills and Notes [8d Ed.} 314, 315.) 
Being thus an executed contract, even if the transaction were a sale, and not 
a discount, recovery could be had under the Katz Case, swpra, which was 
held not to be in conflict with Lazear’s Case. 





COLLATERALS PLEDGED WITH NATIONAL BANK--WHEN ULTRA VIRES 
NO DEFENCE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, May 22, 1901.* 
UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO vs. TOUZALIN IMP. CO., e¢ al. 
Where a borrower has deposited collateral securities with a National bank, he cannot set 
up as a defence that the bank bad no power to take the same. 





The defendant Reynolds borrowed money of the plaintiff in Chicago, Ill., 
upon his notes, and pledged shares of the capital stock of the Touzalin 





* This case was withheld from publication by order of the court. 
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Improvement Company as collateral security. The contract was in writing, 
and gave the bank, in event of default in payment, power ‘‘to sell said 
collateral securities, or any portion thereof, at public or private sale, at the 
discretion of said bank, without advertising the same or otherwise giving 
notice; and the said bank may become the purchaser at any public sale, and 
the said bank shall apply the proceeds,” etc. Afterwards, the notes being 
long past due, the bank proceeded under the above power, and foreclosed 
the pledge by advertisement and public sale. The stock was bought in for 
the bank, and afterwards assigned to the bank under a power of attorney 
given by Reynolds at the time of pledging the stock. 

A demand was duly made for a transfer of the stock on the books of the 
company, which was refused ; whereupon this action was brought to compel 
a transfer of the stock, and to enjoin the defendant Reynolds from voting 
the stock at stockholders’ meeting. 

SEDGWICK, C. (omitting part of the opinion): It is next insisted that 
the plaintiff, being a National bank, could not, under its charter, take such 
securities ; but we are not aware of any provisions of the National Banking 
Law that are violated by taking such securities as these. At all events, the 
Government is not complaining, and appellants cannot avoid their contract 
upon such grounds. 


PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT—INDIVIDUAL DEBT OF ONE OF THE PARTNERS— 
SET OFF. 
Supreme Court of California, May 22, 1903. 
WILLEY vs. CROCKER-WOOLWORTH NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


A bank may not charge against the deposit ofa firm the past-due note of ore of the partners 


held by it. 
A bank which has received a deposit fo’ a firm account cannots: t up that one of the mem- 


bers of the firm (in this case a corporation) had no power to become such. 


A. B. Perry & Co , acopartnership composed of Alvan B. Perry and W. P. 
Fuller & Co., a corporation, did their banking business with defendant, a 
banking corporation, and had a deposit with the defendant. On February 
14, 1899, the copartnership had on deposit with the defendant the sum of 
$1,720.64. On February 16, 1899, Alvan B. Perry died, leaving W. P. Fuller 
& Co. as the sole surviving partner. After the death of Perry, W. P. Fuller 
& Co. presented a check, properly drawn, to the defendant, and demanded 
payment, but payment was refused. Defendant attempted to justify its re- 
fusal to pay upon the following facts: A. B. Perry & Co. had their account 
and did their banking business with the Tallant Banking Company from Aug- 
ust 4, 1897, up to November 28, 1898, but Alvan B. Perry had no personal ac- 
count with the banking company. 

On August 4, 1897, Alvan B. Perry, individually, borrowed from the Tal- 
lant Banking Company the sum of $1,600, giving his personal note therefor, 
payable ninety days after that date, which transaction was entered in their 
books and carried forward in a separate account of Alvan B. Perry under 
and as bills receivable. On November 12, 1898, the Tallant Banking Com- 
pany transferred to defendant certain of its assets, including this note, and 
thereupon defendant assumed certain liabilities of the Tallant Banking Com- 
pany, including the liability for the deposit to the credit of A. B. Perry & 
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Co. The deposit account was thereafter kept by defendant with A. B. Perry 
& Co., but Alvan B. Perry had no individual deposit account with defendant 
at any time. After the transfer by the Tallant Banking Company to defend- 
ant, it sent notices of interest due on the note to Alvan B. Perry, and the 
interest was paid by Perry from time:to time. After the transfer of the ac- 
count to defendants, it gave to A. B. Perry & Co. a passbook inscribed *‘ A. 
B. Perry & Co.,” and the account was so kept on defendant’s books, and it 
dealt with the copartnership as such—received its deposits and honored its 
checks—without prosecuting any inquiry as to who were the members consti- 
tuting such copartnership. 

On February 16, 1899, the day of Alvan B. Perry’s death, and without 
any authority or request from Alvan B. Perry or from A. B. Perry & Co., de- 
fendant charged up to the account of A. B. Perry & Co. the sum of $1,604.96, 
being the amount due upon the note. Defendant claimed that it had the 
right to pay the note from the amount due on the account of A. B. Perry & 
Co., for the reason that it did not know that any one other than Alvan B. 
Perry was a member of or interested in the firm, and for the further reason 
that the corporation of W. P. Fuller & Co. could not legally enter into a co- 
partnership with an individual, and that for this reason there was no copart- 
nership. 

PER CURIAM (omitting part of the opinion): If the money on deposit in 
the name of A. B. Perry & Co. belonged to a copartnership doing business 
under the name and style of A. B. Perry & Co., it is clear that defendant had 
no right to appropriate the deposit for the purpose of paying the individual 
indebtedness of A. B. Perry. It had made the loan to Perry individually, 
and had taken his unsecured note for the amount. It Knew that it had two 
different names on its books, and that one, at least apparently, was that of a 
firm or association of individuals. The words ‘tA. B. Perry & Co.” were suf- 
ficient, upon their face, to put defendant upon inquiry. And that the defend- 
ant knew it was dealing with a different person from Alvan B. Perry further 
appears from the fact that in November, 1898, it loaned the sum of $3,000 to 
and took the note of A. B. Perry & Co. for the amount. This note was paid 
by A. B. Perry & Co., and not by Alvan B. Perry. Defendant had no agree- 
ment whereby it had any lien orclaim onthe funds of A. B. Perry & Co. It 
received the deposit under thatname. It cannot, of its own volition, repudi- 
ate the obligation by showing that the name was that of something having 
no legal existence. It is not necessary to decide the question as to whether 
or not a corporation can legally enter into a copartnership. It will be suffi- 
cient to decide that question when it is properly raised by some one who is 
interested and who has the right to raise it. There is no doubt, in case this 
suit had been brought by the copartnership during the lifetime of Perry, the 
defendant would have been estopped from denying that it was a copartner- 
nership. Defendant, having voluntarily treated it as such for the purpose of 
receiving its deposits and business, will be compelled to treat it as such for 
purpose of repaying such deposits. Defendant’s attorneys, in their closing 
brief, very frankly and fairly admit this proposition, and say: ‘‘If Perry 
were alive, and had joined with W. P. Fuller & Co. as plaintiff, or had 
joined in an assignment of this claim, we frankly and fully admit that the 
question as to the power of this corporation to enter into a copartnership 
would not be before the court.’”’ And such was the ruling of this court in 
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Yancy vs. Morton, 94 Cal. 561, where it was held that the owner of a building 
was estopped from setting up the illegality of the formation of a paitnership 
by two corporations which furnished materials for the building, in an action 
to foreclose a lien therefor by an assignee of the partnership. 

The defendant was therefore estopped during the lifetime of Perry from 
making any such defense as it is attempting to make here. It was so estopped 
at the time it made the transfer of the partnership account to the payment of 
the note of Alvan B. Perry. Then the question arises as to whether or not 
such estoppel continued after the death of Perry, and as to his surviving part- 
ner. The heirs and administrators of Perry succeed to his rights, and there- 
fore are in privity with him. (Bigelow on Estoppel [5th Ed.| pp. 148, 347.) 
In such ease the estoppel applies to the privies in estate. (Jd. pp. 142, 143.) 
The corporation of W. P. Fuller & Co. was in fact a copartner, whether it 
was so in a legal sense or not. It had acted assuch. Perry, in his lifetime, 
by express agreement, had made it such. He was estopped by his agreement 
from denying that it was such. Defendant had, by its conduct, treated it as 
such. Therefore when Perry died the corporation was a surviving partner 
in fact. Whether it was so legally or otherwise, it certainly was so as a mat- 
ter of fact. As such surviving partner, Code Civ. Proc. § 1585, gave it the 
right ‘‘to continue in possession of the partnership, and to settle its business 
* * * and account with the executor or administrator, and pay over such 
balances as may from time to time be payable to him in right of the decedent.” 
The estoppel continued after the death of Perry as to his heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives, as to the condition of affairs that had been brought about by 
the surviving partner, and to any balance that might be due deceased from 
the assets of the copartnership. 





UNSTAMPED NOTE-WHEN NOT VOID. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, June 17, 1903. 
ROWE vs. BOWMAN. 
The provisions of the War Revenue Law forbidding unstamped instruments to be received 
in evidence applied only to the Federal courts. 


The provision of such law declaring unstamped instruments to be invalid applied only to 
cases where the stamp had been fraudulently omitted. 





This was an action upon a promissory note signed by the deferdant and 
another. 

LORING, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The other two exceptions 
relate to the fact that there was no revenue stamp on the note in suit when 
it was delivered to the plaintiff, as required by act June 13, 1898, c. 448, § 6, 
Schedule A, 30 Stat. 448, 451 (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 2291), and that the 
plaintiff subsequently affixed the proper stamp to the note, and canceled it 
in the defendant’s name. His request was that the judge should rule, as 
matter of law, that this constituted a material alteration of the note, and 
that the note should be ruled out, as inadmissible evidence. 

The second of these two exceptions is covered by the previous decisions of 
this court in Carpenter vs. Snelling, 97 Mass. 452; Green vs. Holway, 101 
Mass. 243. Under those decisions, act June 13, 1898, c. 448, §§ 7, 14, 30 Stat. 
452, 455 (U. 8S. Comp. St. 1901, pp. 2292, 2297), forbidding unstamped instru- 
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ments from being admitted in evidence, must be confined to courts of the 
United States. 

The first of these two exceptions must also be overruled. The note’was 
not invalid before the stamp was annexed. It was decided by this court, 
after great deliberation, that act July 13, 1866, c. 184, § 9, 14 Stat. 101, de- 
elaring unstamped instruments to beinvalid, applied only to instruments where 
the stamp had been fraudulently omitted. (Green vs. Holway, 101 Mass. 243; 
Moore vs. Quirk, 105 Mass. 49, 7 Am. Rep. 499.) And the Supreme Court of 
the United States reached the same conclusion. (Campbell vs. Wilcox, 10 
Wall. 421, 19 L. Ed. 973.) The act in question, act June 13, 1898, ec. 448, § 13 
(30 Stat. 454 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 2294), so far as the question of the 
validity of unstamped instruments is concerned, is the same as act July 13, 
1866, c. 184, § 9; and the decision in Green vs. Holway, 101 Mass. 243, and 
the reasons given for it, are applicable here. 

It was held in Green vs. Holway, 101 Mass. 243, 251, that the burden of 
proving a fraudulent intent is on the person who asserts it. As there was no 
evidence in the case at bar that the note was originally left unstamped with 
intent to defraud, the note here in question must be taken to be a valid 
note. 

In our opinion, the question whether there was or was not a material altera- 
tion of this note, which was made in Massachusetts, and apparently was to 
be paid in Massachusetts, must be determined by the laws administered in 
the courts of Massachusetts. (Fuller vs. Green, 64 Wis. 159.) As the note 
was admissible in Massachusetts courts without a stamp, annexing a stamp 
was not a material alteration of the note, within Rev. Laws, ec. 73, § 142. 

Exceptions overruled. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—BANK OF ENGLAND—TRANSFER OF STOCK—POWER 
OF ATTORNEY—IMPERIAL WARRANTY OF AUTHORIT Y—INNOCENT MIS- 
REPRESENTATION—FORGED POWER—LIABILITY OF AGENT. 


STARKY vs. BANK OF ENGLAND (1903 Appeal Cases, P. 114). 


The principle of Collen vs. Wright (1857) 8 E. & B. 647, 657, is not confined to cases where 
the transaction with the person representing himself to be an agent results in a 
contract. 

A broker applied tothe Bank of England for a power of attorney for the sale of consols, 
believing himself to be instructed by the stockholder, and bona fide induced the bank to 
transfer the consols to a purchaser upon a power of attorney to which the stockholder’s 
signature was forged 

Held, that the broker must be taken to have given an implied warranty that he had 
authority, and that he was, therefore, liable to indemnify the bank against the claim of 
the stockholder for restitution. 

Decisions of Kekewich, /. (1901) 1 Ch. 652, and the Court of Appeal reported as Oliver vs. 
Bank of England (1902) 1 Ch. 610, affirmed. 





STATEMENT OF Facts: In December, 1897, a sum of consols was stand- 
ing in the joint names of F. W. Oliver and his brother Edgar in trust for 
others. F. W. Oliver wrote toa firm of stock brokers, of which the appel- 
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lant was a member, inclosing an application to the Bank of England to issue 
a power of attorney from F. W. and Edgar Oliver to the appellant and his 
partner to transfer the consols, and requesting the brokers to lodge the appli- 
cation with the bank. The appellant having lodged it, the bank issued to 
the brokers a power of attorney to sell and transfer, and sent notices to F. 
W. and Edgar Oliver at the addresses given in the application that a power 
had been applied for. No notice reached Edgar Oliver. The brokers 
forwarded the power to F. W. Oliver, who returned it to the brokers, exe- 
cuted by him, and purporting to be executed by Edgar. The brokers, believ- 
ing that all was right, sold the econsols, and the power was lodged at the bank 
by the appellant, who afterwards signed the ‘‘ demand to act” indorsed on 
the power and executed the transfer to the purchaser. A similar transaction 
afterwards took place with regard to a transfer of bank stock. After F. W. 
Oliver's death, in 1899, it was discovered that the signatures of Edgar Oliver 
to the powers of attorney were forgeries, and that he knew nothing of the 
transactions. Edgar Oliver having brought an action against the bank for 
restitution, the appellant was made a third party upona claim of indemnity 
by the bank. The action was tried before Kekewich, /., whose judgment 
declared that the transfers were invalid, and ordered the bank to place 
equivalent amounts of consols and bank stock in the name of Edgar Oliver 
in the bank books and to pay him a sum equal to the dividends which had 
accrued since the transfers, and also ordered the appellant to indemnify the 
bank by similar transfers and payment to the bank. This decision was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal. 

JUDGMENT (EARL OF HALSBURY, L. C.): My Lords, I confess I have 
been puzzled to think how I should have argued this case on the part of the 
appellant if I had had the duty of doing it. The two learned counsel have 
very ingeniously occupied a considerable time in endeavoring to solve the 
difficulty I should have had. I entertain no. doubt upon the question; it 
seems to me that there never has really been any doubt. 

Taking the original judgment in Collen vs. Wright, I will just read three 
passages from it. Lord Campbell says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the 
testator asserted that he had authority to let the property on the terms to 
which he agreed. That isa promise and a warranty. Might he not then 
have been sued on the warranty, although he believed it to be true? If he 
induced the plaintiff to act upon it, he was bound. It is broken, since 
the testator had not authority.”” Wightman, /., says: ‘‘If aman makes a 
contract as agent he does promise that he is what he represents himself to be, 
and he must answer for any damage which directly results from confidence 
being given tothe representation.”’ Crompton, J., says: ‘‘I am of the same 
opinion. The first question is, Whether an action lies on the contract of a 
person representing himself to have authority, there being good considera- 
tion for such contract.” Those three statements seem to me to cover the 
whole ground. And those statements are corroborated by the full Court of 
Exchequer. The whole number, therefore, of the judges who held both of 
those principles to be part of the law of England was nine judges, and it 
was nearly fifty years ago. That seems to me to render this case free from 
doubt. , 

Here is a formal document intended to be acted upon, which, upon the 
face of it, purports to be a representation of authority by the persons whose 
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signatures purport to be appended thereto. Upon the facts, I should have 
thought it was impossible to doubt that that was a representation of author- 
ity on the part of those two persons whose signatures purport to be to it, and 
the person who presents the authority and demands to act upon it is himself 
asserting that he has authority to do the thing he is doing. He had no such 
authority. The result is that the bank has transferred a quantity of con- 
sols standing in the names of two persons when only one person gave the 


authority. 


This appears to me to come within the decision to which I have referred, 
and I do not think it is necessary to go through the catena of cases on that 


subject. 


It is said that this case is extending the principle of Collen vs. Wright. 


I do not think it is. 


It seems to me as a matter of principle to fall exactly 


within Collen vs. Wright. I am not able, and I never have been able, from 
the beginning to the end of the argument, to understand what is meant by 
saying that there is a distinction which makes it an extension of Collen vs. 
Wright, because the consequence in Collen vs. Wright was a contract, but 
here no such consequence follows. The argument arises from a confusion 
as to whether the facts made a contract between the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants, and the difference of whether or not a contract follows in conse- 
quence of the representation made; that seems to me an absolutely illogical 
and unintelligible distinction. That which does enforce the liability is this 
—that under the circumstances of this document being presented to the 
bank for the purpose of being acted upon, and being acted upon on the rep- 
resentation that the agent had the authority of the principal, which he had 
not, that does import an obligation—the contract being for good considera- 
tion—an undertaking on the part of the agent that the thing which he rep- 
resented to be genuine was genuine. That contains every element of war- 


ranty. 


The result is, I think, that this appeal should be dismissed with costs, 
and I move your Lordships accordingly. 


BANK IN LIQUIDATION—WINDING-UP ACT, 1886, SECTIONS 15 AND 31—RE- 
STRICTED POWERS OF LIQUIDATORS OF BANK TO SUH IN THEIR 
OWN NAME—POWER TO AMEND BY ADDING BANK AS PLAINTIFFS. 


KENT AND OTHERS, LIQUIDATORS OF LA BANQUE VILLE-MARIE vs. LA COMMU- 
NAUTE DES SOEURS DE CHARITE DE LA PROVIDENCE, et al. (1903, Appeal Cases, 


page 220), 


Under the Canadian Winding-up Act, 1886, $s 15 and 31, a company in liquidation retains its 
corporate powers, including the power to sue, although such powers must be exercised 
through the liquidator under the authority of the court. The liquidator must sue in 
his own name or in that of the company, according to the nature of the action: in his 
own name where he acts as representative of creditors and contributories ; in that of 
the company to recover either its debts or its property. 

Where liquidators sued in their own name to recover a debt due to the company : 

Held, that the error was one of form, which the court had power to give leave to amend 
under §§ 516 and 521 of the Code of Civil Procedure. The defendant having admitted 
the debt and pleaded set off, and not having excepted to the form of the action, leave 
to amend should have been given in the sound exercise of judicial discretion. 





STATEMENT OF Facts: The judgment of the Quebec Court of the 


King’s Bench in this case was given on page 649 of THE BANKERS’ MAGA- 
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ZINE for May, 1903, where the facts are fully stated. An appeal was taken 
to the Privy Council, the judgment of which was delivered by Lord Davey. 

JUDGMENT: The Privy Council held, affirming the judgment below, that 
‘the liquidators had not in themselves a status to sue in this case. The office 
of the liquidator has, in fact, a double aspect. On the one hand he wields 
the powers of the company, and on the other hand he is the representative 
for some purposes of the creditors and contributories. There are, therefore, 
many cases in which he may sue in his own name; as, ¢.g., to impeach some 
act or deed of the company before winding up, which is made voidable in 
the interest of the creditors and contributories. But their Lordships think 
that wherever the object of the action is to recover a debt, or to recover or 
protect property, the title to which is in the company, the action should be 
brought in the name of the company. 

As to the question of allowing an amendment adding the bank as parties 
‘plaintiffs, the learned judge proceeds as follows: The powers of amending 
pleadings are contained in Chapter XXIII of the Civil Procedure Code. The 
learned judges in the Court of the King’s Bench seem to have thought that 
the language of the sections contained in this chapter was insufficient to au- 
thorize the amendment sought by the appellants. But it was not denied by 
learned counsel for the respondents at their Lordships’ bar that the power 
was sufficient for the purpose, and it was argued only that it was a discretion- 
“ary power, and their Lordships should not overrule the discretion exercised 
by the court below. In the opinion of their Lordships the powers of amend- 
ment given by the Code are fulland ample, and the court had power under 
section 516 to give leave to amend the summons or declaration in any way the 
court might think proper. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the defect in 
the present case was really more than an irregularity of form which miglit 
have been cured by an amendment by the judge mero motu under section 518. 
The substance of the action was to recover a debt alleged to be due to the 
company in liquidation which the liquidators were the only proper persons to 
receive and give a discharge for. 

No defence was available against the company which was not equally 
available against the liquidators, and the parties were content to fight the 
case out with the liquidators who were their real opponents, and the case 
was in fact fought out with the liquidators without any exception to their 
right to sue, and was ripe for judgment. It is impossible to say that the pro- 
posed amendment changes the nature of the demand or can in any way cause 
a prejudice to the respondents. In short, the liquidators are domini litis, 
and it was not improper to make them plaintiffs, but they ought to have 
joined with themselves the company; or, in other words, the liquidators had 
the right to sue, but sued in the wrong form. It would seem, therefore, that 
Art. 521 of the Code is applicable to the case. Their Lordships would always 
hesitate before interfering with the exercise of a discretion by the court be- 
low, but in the present case the learned judges seem to have proceeded on an 
erroneous construction of the Code. Their Lordships will only add that their 
decision will not be a precedent for substituting one plaintiff for another in 
other circumstances, and no such injustice as the Chief Justice apprehended 
need be feared. All they decide is that the proposed amendment could, and 
in the particular circumstances of this case ought to, have been allowed in the 
sound exercise of a judicial discretion. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE—PLEA THAT NOTICE OF PROTEST WAS NOT REGULARLY 
GIVEN TO ENDORSER—IPLEA NOT SUPPORTED BY AFFIDAVIT (ART. 208 
CU. C. P.) 


THE WESTERN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY Vs. ROSS (Quebec reports, 12 King’s Bench, 
page 226). 

A plea to an action against the endorser of a promissory note, alleging that notice of pro- 
test was not regularly given, should set out specially the irregularity complained of ; and, 
further, such plea must be supported by affidavit establishing the facts alleged. (Art. 
208 C. C. P]. 


STATEMENT OF Facts: The action was ona promissory note for &22,000, 
signed by Hibbert, and payable to the order of W. B. Stephens, who en- 
‘dorsed it to the order of the Western Loan and Trust Company. Stephens 
was the manager of the plaintiff company and he endorsed the note and de- 
livered it for value to the plaintiff, and subsequently died. His heirs re- 
nounced his succession and the defendant, Ross, was duly appointed and acts 
-as curator to the vacant succession of Stephens. 

About the time of the maturity of the note it was handed to the Montreal 
Branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce for collection. The note was 
presented to Hibbert on its maturity, and as he had not funds to meet the 
note it was protested by the notary of the bank and notice of dishonor sent 
by him through the post by a letter addressed to the endorser, W. B. Steph- 
ens (then dead) and the Western Loan and Trust Company. At the trial 
judgment was given condemning Hibbert and Ross jointly to pay the 
amount of the note. An appeal was taken to the Court of Review, where it 
was strongly contended on behalf of the defendant, Ross, that protest was 
not properly given to him as the representative of the said W. B. Stephens 
in accordance with Sec. 49, sub-see. 1 of the Bills of Exchange Act. This 
sub-section is as follows: ‘‘ Where the drawer or endorser is dead and the 
party giving notice knows that, the notice must be given to a personal repre- 
sentative if such there is and with the exercise of reasonable dilligence he 
can be found.” The Court of Review upheld this contention and dismissed 
the action against the defendant, Ross. Further appeal was taken to the 
Court of Appeal whose judgment was given by Mr. Justice Hall. 

JUDGMENT: We are all of opinion that the evidence established con- 
clusively that the note was an accommodation note for Stephens, and that if 
this allegation had appeared in the pleadings, the defect, if any, in con- 
nection with the protest and notice would have had no effect in so far as 
Stephens or his estate were concerned, but the absence of such an allegation 
in the pleadings necessitates a careful consideration of the other grounds 
submitted to us. 

As to the first ground, there can be no doubt that the notice was not 
properly addressed. Stephens was appellants’ manager. At the maturity of 
the note he had been dead over six months, and his death disclosed the 
embarrassed position in which his management had so involved the appel- 
lants’ company that a liquidation had been found necessary, and had been 
in operation for over four months before this note was handed over to the 
bank for protest. 

There can be no moral doubt, therefore, that the appellants were fully 
aware of Stephens’ death, and the most ordinary prudence would, therefore, 
have required them to convey this information to the bank when asking it to 
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perform the pro forma function of making the usual demand of payment 
upon the note and advising the endorsers of its dishonor. On the other 
hand, the respondent, Ross, when called upon to plead to the action, knew 
as well as we know nowall these details, and as he made no specific denial of 
plaintiffs’ allegation that ‘‘ payment of said note at maturity was duly re- 
quired and demanded of defendant at the place stipulated for its payment, 
and payment refused and said note was duly protested for non-payment and 
notice thereof given to the indorser Stephens” (I quote the words of the 
declaration), he was, to say the least, equally negligent with plaintiffs. It is 
true that by a general (No. 3) of his plea he denies No. 7 and No. 8 of 
plaintiffs’ declaration, No. 7 being the one above quoted, and, of course, he 
contends that this was sufficient to put this allegation in issue, and to entitle 
him to the benefit of any irregularity in regard to said notice and protest. 
This brings us naturally to the consideration of appellants’ second ground, 
that defendant forfeited all benefit from the denial contained in section 3 of 
his plea, through failure to support it by the affidavit required by article 
208 C. P.: 

‘* Every denial, in the case of a promissory note, that the necessary 
protest, notice and service have been regularly made must be accompanied 
with an affidavit of the party making the denial, stating in what respect the 
irregularity consists.” 

The origin of this provision in the Judicature Act, and its retention in 
our Code of Procedure, rather than in connection with the Bills of Exchange 
Act, show that it was enucted and is preserved to ensure good faith in plead- 
ing, to inform the opposing party what is the nature of the defence intended 
to be urged, and in this respect the form of defendant’s plea and the absence 
of the stipulated affidavit, seem to the majority of the court to be fatally de- 
fective. The omission, by the defendant, of any specific denial of his having 
received notice of protest, by reason of its improper address to Stephens 
himself after his death, and the absence of any affidavit in support even of 
the general denial of the validity of the service, were, if not an invitation, 
at all events an excuse, in our opinion, to the plaintiffs to refrain from any 
special answer to that portion of the plea; a special answer to the effect that 
neither the actual representative of the appellants’ company—the official 
liquidator—at the maturity of the note, nor the bank under whose directions 
the protest was made, did, as a matter of fact, know that Stephens was 
dead. By the absence of such specific plea and affidavit the plaintiffs may 
also have been put off their guard as to the necessity of invoking—either by 
special answer, or amendment to their declaration—the principle upon which 
they now rely; that the note was given for Stephens’ accommodation, and, 
therefore, that he was not entitled to notice of protest. Concurring as we 
all do in the position that this principle, had it been invoked, would have 
been an effectual answer to the objection upon which the judgment in review 
is based, « majority of the court are of opinion that respondent’s own neglect 
in particularity in pleading the specific defect in the service of notice of 
protest, and his failure to support his plea by the affidavit required by article 
208 C. P., deprive him of the right to succeed under that portion of his 
defence, and concurring as we do in the judgment of the Superior Court 
upon the other issues raised by the defendant, the present appeal is main- 
tained and the original judgment restored. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in banking law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 





DRAFT PAID TO WRONGFUL HOLDER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CASCADE, IOwA, July 15, 1903. 
Sir: A party wishing+o pay the interest on a mortgage held by a party in another city, 
goes to the bank and instructs the Cashier to issue a draft payable to John L. Doe and to 
mail it to John L. Doe, and pays for same, including exchange and postage. About six 
months after he learns that the party holding the mortgage never received the draft, and on 
investigation finds that the Cashier by mistake made the draft payable to John J. Doe, and 
that a party who was properly identified as John J. Doe presented the draft to the bank on 
which it was drawn and got the money on it. It bas since been found out that this party 
was a tramp and cannot now be found, Who,in your opinion, should be out this money, 
the purchaser, the bank that issued the draft, or the bank that cashed the draft? Has there 
ever been a decision on a case of this kind ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—lIt is plain that the loss cannot fall on the person depositing the 
money with the bank. He left the money there with an express direction 
that it should be applied to payment for a draft to be issued to John L. Doe, 
and to be nailed to that person. The bank can discharge itself from liabil- 
ity to him only by showing that it complied with his directions. But this it 
cannot do, and it cannot set up its own mistake as an excuse for doing some- 
thing else. But whether the loss must fall upon the bank issuing the draft 
or the bank eashing the same, must depend upon all the circumstances of 
the ease. If the proximate cause of the loss was the mistake of the issuing 
bank, then that bank is the one liable ; but if the loss is more directly at- 
tributable to negligence on the part of the other bank, the latter must bear 
the same. 








DIRECTOR’S RIGHT TO INSPECT BANK’S BOOK. 


3 Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PITTSBURG, Pa., July 12, 1903. 

iq Str: At your convenience, kindly give me your views on the lawful right of a director 
of a banking institution to make a personal examination, at his own instance, of accounts 
on the individual ledger of the bank. The impropriety is not questioned, but the legality of 
a personal inspection, as being in line with a proper performance of the duty of a director is 
upheld. The power of the board appointing an auditing committee to examine the accounts 
of the bank is not disputed, the contention being on the power and duty of a director to 
make, at his good will and pleasure, the inspection, without explaining to the executive 
Officers the motive, or securing the consent of the board to do so. PRESIDENT. 


Answer.—It would seem to be the legal right of each director to inspect 
all the books and records of the bank. In People ex rel. Muir vs. Throop 
(12 Wend. [N. Y.] 183), it was decided that the board of directors of a bank 
have no right to pass a resolution excluding one of its members from an in- 


a spection of its books, although they believe him to be hostile to the interests 
4 of the institution ; and it was accordingly held that where the Cashier of a 
2 bank had refused to permit a director to inspector the discount book, that a 


i mandamus lay commanding the Cashier to submit the book to his inspec- 
is tion ; although the conduct of the Cashier had been approved by the board. 
: The Court said: ‘‘The thirteen directors were elected by the same stock- 
Z holders, at the same election, to hold for the same term, clothed with the 
: sane powers, invested with the same trusts—each to exercise his best judg- 
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ment in the management of the affairs of the company. Suppose a differ- 
ence of opinion exists among the directors, a majority must control; but if 
they are divided, say six against seven, is it competent for the majority to 
turn the minority out of the directors’ room, and refuse them any informa- 
tion of the business transactions of the bank ? Surely such an outrage could 
not be defended; nor can I conceive of any plausible apology for it. The 
directors, thus virtually ejected from office, might be the principal stock- 
holders in the bank, and the majority might have very little interest therein, 
or might be hostile to the best interests of the institution. These are possi- 
bilities, but have little or nothing to do with the question of right. Every 
director has an equal right in regard to this matter.” If a director misuses 
his right of access to the books, the only remedy is for the stockholders to 
remove him from office. 








NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT SARATOGA SPRINGS NSEP- 
TEMBER 9 AND 10. 


The Council of Administration of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which is composed of the officers of the association and the chairmen 
of each of the eight groups of banks in the State, met at the Montauk Club, 
Brooklyn, Wednesday evening, July 29, and discussed matters pertaining to 
the banking interests of the State. 

The meeting was presided over by former Senator Stephen M. Griswold, 
of Brooklyn, who is president of the State association. 

Among the matters discussed and which will be considered at the State 
convention, to be held at Saratoga on September 9 and 10, were: The ques- 
tion of admitting trust companies to membership; of paying interest on daily 
balances; the passage of a law by Congress for a more elastic currency, and 
the money order business, which is being done now by the express companies 
and the Post Office Department, and should be done by the banks. 

The committee of arrangements for the Saratoga convention also met with 
the council of administration, and will issue in due time notices of reduced 
railroad fares, hotel accommodations for the convention, ete., which will be 
sent out to all the banks in the State. 

The following gentlemen were present: Hon. Stephen M. Griswold, Presi- 
dent Union Bank, Brooklyn; Charles H. Sabin, Vice-President National 
Commercial Bank, Albany; E. T. Johnson, Cashier First National Bank. 
Glens Falls; T. Ellwood Carpenter, President Mt. Kisco National Bank, Mt. 
Kisco; Frank E. Johnson, Cashier Bank of Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls; Henry C. Brewster, President Traders’ National Bank, Rochester: 
E. O. Eldredge, Cashier Owego National Bank, Owego; Willis G. Nash, Cash- 
ier New York State National Bank, Albany; Edward Elsworth, President 
Poughkeepsie Savings Bank, Poughkeepsie; Hiram R. Smith, President Bank 
of Rockville Center, Rockville Center; J. Edward Simmons, President 
Fourth National Bank, New York; J. H. De Ridder; Cashier Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Saratoga Springs; Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President New York 
National Exchange Bank, New York; Elliott C. McDougal, President Bank 
of Buffalo, Buffalo; E. 8S. Tefft, Cashier First National Bank, Syracuse. 














THE FOWLER AND ALDRICH BILLS. 





[Address of Geo. J. Seay before the convention of the Virginia Bankers’ Association, at 
Lynchburg, Va., June 19, 1903.] 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Virginia Bankers’ Association : It is possi- 
bie that all of you may be familiar with the terms of the Aldrich and Fowler bills, 
which are now the most prominent measures for the reform of the currency and 
banking system before the country, and they may be said to be rival measures in 
many respects. 

Having been in the banking business for more than twenty years, however, I am, 
aware that the daily labors of a banker are, in most cases, too taxing to leave much, 
time or inclination for the study of economic problems, especially such an abstruse. 
problem as the currency, therefore it may be that many of you know the bills only 
in a general way, and possibly some of you here may not have read them. Since 
I am to discuss these bills it will be necessary to give you a brief synopsis of each. 

The Aldrich bill, which was before the last session of Congress and which failed 
of passage, provided that all National banking associations, designated for the pur- 
pose by the Secretary of the Treasury, should be depositaries of public money under 
such regulations as might be prescribed. and that the Secretary might deposit in such 
banks money received from all sources, upon the giving of satisfactory security — 
and it provided that the Secretary might accept as security, besides Government 
bonds, the bonds of any State ; the bonds of any city or county in the United States 
which has been in existence as a city or county for twenty-five years, and which, for 
a period of ten years previous to the deposit, has not defaulted in the payment of: 
principal or interest, and which has a population of more than fifty thousand and 
whose net indebtedness does not exceed ten per cent. of the value of the taxable prop- 
erty ; and also that the first mortgage bondsof any steam railroad company, which has. 
paid dividends of not less than four per centum per annum on its entire capital stock for. 
a continuous period of ten years, might be received as security. These are practically 
the conditions under which many of the Savings banks of the North are permitted 
to invest in railroad bonds ; whether the Secretary should deposit to the amount of 
the par value of the bonds was left to his discretion. And in addition to all this the. 
bill provided that the United States should have a lien on the current assets of the 
banks in which public money might be deposited, and probably one of the most far- 
reaching provisions of the bill was that banks might act as financial agents of the 
Government. The bill provided that the banks should pay interest on all their de- 
posits by the Government at not less than 1144 per cent.—the rate to be fixed from 
time to time by the Secretary. It also provided that bonds to be issued for the 
building of the Isthmian Canal sbould be available for circulation upon the basis of- 
the present two per cent. bonds. 

The bill further provided, by an amendment to the present National Bank Act, 
that the Secretary, in his discretion, might retain in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury National bank notes received in the ordinary course of business or presented to 
the Treasurer for redemption, and pay out such as might be fit for circulation for 
any of the obligations of the Government, excepting principal and interest of the 
public debt. I have not seen this provision commented upon. The effect of this 
would simply be, as I take it, to postpone the final redemption of: such notes by the. 
banks of issue, and while not a matter of any particular consequence, so far as I can, 
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see, it is in my opinion an interference with one of the principles underlying the op- 
erations of a sound currency. This bill had very strong advocates in the last session 
of Congress. It was presented at a time when the Treasury was withdrawing cur- 
rency in large sums from the channels of trade—at a time when trade was most active 
and currency most needed, and many people were then willing to vote for it, as they 
would have been willing to vote for any reasonable measure of relief, who did not 
wholly approve the bill. The bill was prevented from coming to a vote in the Sen- 
ate. Very careful inquiry was made into the reasons for opposition. The objec 
tions which have been urged against it are somewhat along these lines : 

The advocates of a credit currency were opposed to it upon principle, believ- 
ing that it could not possibly effect any cure for the evils which are believed to be 
inherent in the present bank-note currency, but that it would tend to perpetuate them 
It would stop the locking up of money in the Treasury, of course, but it would per- 
mit the substitution of State, city, county and railroad bonds for bonds now acting 
as security for Government deposits and would render the Government bonds avai! 
able as security for additional circulation, and since they believe that a bond-secure¢ 
circulation can never be adequate for t:ade purposes, additional circulation under 
the present system could not do more than give temporary relief, which would ob- 
scure the vital principles at issue. Western banks as a rule, and many banks in 
other parts of the country, were opposed to this bill because the payment of interes: 
on Government deposits would render such deposits secured by Government bonds 
unprofitable, and would, therefore, cause a heavy loss in the market value of the 
bonds. They thought that the passage of the bill would tend to the concentration 
of Government deposits in New York and the East where the banks could probably 
borrow the State, city and railroad bonds to be used as security without the neces- 
sity of investing their capital in them. The effect of the passage of this bill would 
have been this: 

The payment of 114 per cent. on deposits secured by Government bonds yield- 
ing only 1.60 to 1.75 at prevailing prices, while banks were compelled to keep 
twenty-five per cent. or even 15 per cent. reserve on their deposits, would have re- 
sulted in actual loss on such deposits. The deposits would have been surrendere: 
in such cases, and probably would have gone to New York or other large Eastern 
cities. It is probably true that any act on the part of the Government which would 
seriously affect the value of Government bonds, which had been sold by the Gov. 
ernment itself at a value which it could not otherwise have obtained for them but 
for the uses which the Government itself created for the bonds, would be an unjust 
act. It has been, therefore, suggested since the Aldrich bill failed to pass, that the 
Government, if it should exact interest on deposits, should exact it only upon the 
deposits secured by other than Government bonds. 

Calculations will show, however, that such deposits are likely to be unprofitable 
to such banks as would have to become the holders of such bonds by purchase. 

I have prepared a table showing what would be the probable profit or loss on 
Government deposits at 1144 and two per cent. secured by three per cent. or four per 
cent bonds of such a character as the Government would receive, based upon the 
supposition that the Government would deposit say only three fourths of the value 
of the bonds, and setting aside fifteen per cent. reserve against the deposits. I have 
supposed that the three per cent. bonds could be purchased at par and the four per 
cent. bonds at 105. As a matter of fact, however, the market prices would very 
likely be higher on the average. The annual profit on the three per cent. bond 
transaction, paying the Government two per cent. would, on a deposit of $100,000 
be $50, with money at four per cent., and a loss of $675, with money at six per cent. 
Paying the Government 114 per cent. the profit, with money at four per cent., would 
be $425, and a loss of $300 with money at six per cent. 
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The result of the four per cent. bond transaction, paying the Government two 
per cent., would be a profit of $850 annually, with money at four per cent. and $25 
with money at six per cent. Paying the Government 114 per cent. the profit, with 
money at four per cent., would be $1,225, and with money at six per cent. $400, a 
maximum profit of about 1 1-5 per cent. and a possible loss of °; of one per cent. 
The market variation in the price of the bonds would not justify the venture, if 
made for the purpose of securing Government deposits for profit. 

There are other objections to be urged against the Government requiring inter- 
est on deposits—and against the terms of the Aldrich bill. The minimum rate in 
that bill was fixed at 114g per cent. In the report of the Banking and Currency 
Committee accompanying the Fowler bill, the criticism of this point expresses the 
opinion that making the rate variable, ‘‘'To be increased or decreased at the pleasure 
of the Secretary, must necessarily result in intense rivalry, bitter criticism, and con- 
stantly subject the Treasury to endless scandal.” 

It is believed that this would result in competition for deposits, and it would cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, tend to excite the desire for interest on deposits in quarters 
where interest has not heretofore been paid. It would also tend to keep the interest 
rate for loans on a higher level, and while this, from the standpoint of a lender, is 
not an unmitigated evil, if it should result in making banks pay more interest on 
deposits generally, there would be no benefit to them, and in any event it is, in my 
opinion, injurious to the interests of the people and a hindrance to commerce, in 
that it would, as I have said, tend to keep interest on a higher level. 

Government deposits, under such conditions, would be most profitable, like the 
present bank note circulation, when and where money might be cheapest. Of 
course, if the Government were to deposit to the amount of the par value of the 
bonds received, the results given would be modified. The maximum annual profit, 
under the conditions given, on a deposit of $100,000 would then be $1,700, or 1.7 
per cent, and the minimum profit $100. This would, however, not alter the fact 
that the deposits would be most profitable when and where money might be 
cheapest. The results given, it is to be understood, would apply only in cases 
where the bonds would be purchased for the purpose of securing deposits. In 
cases where banks would in any event hold as investments bonds of the character 
specified, the illustration would not apply. It must be observed, however, that 
banks in such cases would be likely to hold the bonds not only as investments but as. 
a kind of second reserve, to be sold in emergencies and applied to the payment of 
deposits when demanded, and that in such an event the bonds would not, of 
course, be available if held as security for deposits. 

The Fowler bill provides that any National bank may issue twenty-five per cent. 
of itscapital in circulating notes without depositing United States bonds, or any other 
security—credit currency based upon its own assets in its own hands— but that it 
shall maintain a reserve against these obligations just as it is required to do against 
deposits, the nature of the obligation being in no material respect different from a 
deposit obligation. 

It also provides that the bank shall deposit with the Treasurer a five per cent. fund, 
as at present, which fund may consist of United States bonds, gold coin, or United 
States notes, and shall be counted as a part of the reserve required to be maintained. 
The fund is not to be used for current redemption of the notes, however, but is to 
be held as a guaranty of final payment. A tax of one-half per cent. per annum is 
to be paid on the circulation and added to this five per cent. guaranty fund. It is 
further provided, that the notes shall be a paramount lien upon the assets of the 
issuing banks, It has been objected that this paramount lien would be unjust to 
depositors, but surely such objectors do not fairly take into account the fact that, 
under the present bank-note system, an amount equal to the notes issued is taken 
4 
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out of the assets at the beginning and invested in United States bonds and set aside 
and held by the Government. The most that can logically be said is that in the 
case of any bank, at least that amount of its assets would thus be securely invested, 
whereas, if all of its assets had remained in its own hands, the whole might have 
been lost. As against depositors however, this argument, which is hardly a practi- 
cal one, would not apply, for in that case they would be bound to luse in any event. 
It is the note holder who would then also be dawn into the loss. It is proposed, 
however, to protect the note holder by a guaranty fund and the levy ofa tax which 
the experience of forty years of National banking has proved would produce four 
times the amount necessary to protect him. The present Secretary of the Treasury 
in his last annual report gives it as his opinion that it would not be necessary to 
make such currency a first lien upon assets in order to assure absolute safety to the 
note holders. He states that for one-eighth per cent. ‘‘ premium on insurance” the 
Government could afford to guarantee such notes, and would make a profit. 

The present Comptroller says in his annual report that ‘‘ the period covering the 
whole history of the National banks is long enough to have established reliable 
averages, which can be as safely counted upon as the average upon which the vast 
insurance business of the world is done.” 

The Fowler bill does not, however, make the Government a guarantor of the 
notes, but it does make the notes a first lien upon the assets of the banks, which, as 
I have stated, both the Secretary and Comptroller believe to be unnecessary to 
insure safety. The bill provides that all banks located outside of certain redemp- 
tion cities, which are designated as New York, Chicago and San Francisco, shall 
redeem their notes over their counters in lawful money, but that banks in the re- 
demption cities named shall redeem all of such notes in gold coin or United States 
notes, and that banks outside of these cities shall select some bank in them as a re- 
demption agent. This is a practical and wise provision, in my opinion. It would 
tend to concentrate the coin reserve of the country in the cities named, which I 
believe would be beneficial to international commerce and to the country at large. I 
have prepared a statement classifying the money of the country in the hands of 
the banks and in circulation among the people, which shows the amount of gold 
coin in the banks of the country of July, 1902, to have been $296,000,000 and guld 
certificates $182,000,000, while the gold coin suppo:ed to be in circulation among 
the people amounted to $335,000,000 and gold certificates to $173,000,000, 

I do not think that I am overstating the matter when I say that our currency sys- 
tem is wholly unscientific and the most wasteful system in use in any great country. 
This gold in circulation among the people should be in the hands of the banks as a 
reserve for deposits or bank-note circulation, and available for the settlement of in- 
ternational balances. Where is this gold circulation—who ever sees it? And why 
is it hidden away or hvarded ? Is it distrust of our currency and banking system 7 
I think it is, 

The figures given are in some respects estimates, because it is impossible to ob- 
tain full information necessary to an ab-olutely correct classification. The Govern- 
ment statisticians give the amount of circulation in the hands of banks which they 
were unable to classify, as $28,000,000. To this extent only, therefore, is the classi- 
fication approximate. This amount of coin may not be among the people, but it is 
supposed to be. 

The Fowler bill provides that all National banks redeeming their notes at either 
of the cities, New York, Chicago, or San Francisco, shall constitute a redemption 
district, and that if any National bank in one district shali receive the notes of a 
bank in another district, it shall not pay them out, but shall forward them to some 
bank in the district to which the notes belong, or to its own redemption agent, which 
shall so forward them. This is a comparatively simple matter in its practical work- 
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ing. The engraved notes would undoubtedly show on their face plainly at what 
bank they were redeemable, which would determine the district. 

It is a fact which is seldom commented upon, so far as I have seen, and one which 
possibly has been forgotten, that the original National Bank Act, sections 5191 and 
5195 of the Revised Statutes, provided that National banks located in certain reserve 
cities should keep on hand in lawful money twenty five per cent of the aggregate 
amount of .their notes in circulation and their deposits, and that other banks should 
keep ‘fifteen: per cent. ; three-fifths of this reserve of fifteen per cent. then, as now, 
might consist of balances kept in the reserve cities. And this is the further point 
to which I wish to call attention. Banks in all the reserve cities named were re- 
quired to select a bank in New York city as agent for the redemption of their notes, 
and banks outside of the reserve cities required to select some bank in them as re- 
demption agents. 

When the Congress—or the people—by an amendment to the Bank Act abolished 
this provision as to redemption agencies and substituted a five per cent. reserve with 
the Treasurer for a more conservative reserve in their own vaults, they departed 
from one of the essential principles of a sound currency, although it was a hardship 
to require the banks to invest their capital in bonds for the security of circulation 
and then require them also to maintain a twenty five per cent. or fifteen per cent. 
reserve. It is curious that the present tendency is to go back to first principles. 

While, as I have stated, the Fowler bill does not make the Government a guar- 
antor of the new notes, it provides that in the case of a failed bank the notes shall, 
upon presentation to the Treasury, be paid out of the guarantee fund, and it pro. 
vides also that if that fund shall fall below an amount equal to three per cent. of 
the outstanding notes an extraordinary tax may be imposed, not exceeding one per 
cent. in any year, but such extraordinary tax shall be refunded when the guaranty 
fund shall be again raised to five per cent. The reason for not providing for the re- 
demption by the Treasury of notes of banks in active business is because it is desired 
to take the Government out of the banking business as far as possible, and leave the 
redemption to be managed by the banks, upon whom the burden properly belongs, 
and by whom it can be better managed, possibly through the clearing-houses of the 
redemption cities.:"fhe bill further provides that the Secretary may deposit any 
public money received, from whatever source, in designated depositaries, without 
security—but such deposits shall not in any case exceed seventy-five per cent. of the 
capital of the bank, and shall be, along with the circutating notes, a paramount lien 
upon the assets. If this should be objected to on grounds similar to those advanced 
against giving to circulating notes a prior claim upon assets, to which I have al- 
luded, the same answer would apply, in any event, under existing law, sections 
3466 and 3467 of the Revised Statutes, the Government has a preferred claim upon 
the assets of any insolvent debtor.* The Fowler bill fixes the rate of interest to be 
paid on deposits made under the provisions thereof at two per cent., and the rate is 
tixed for the reason which the report on that biil gives in very strong language, and 
which I have quoted. 

The arguments which | have advanced against the payment of interest on Gov- 
crnment deposits would also apply in this case, but, of course, the question of profit 
on the deposits would not come in, as in the case of the Aldrich bill, where banks 
are required to put up certain bonds as security. The Fowler bill also required that 
the bonds to be issued for the Isthmian Canal shall be available for circulation upon 
the basis of the present two per cent. bonds. 


* Section 3466, which gives the United States a priority for all claims it has against insolv- 
ent debtors, dves not apply to the case of an insolvent National banking association (Cook 
County National Bank vs. United States, 107 U. S., 445).-Editor BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
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These are the essential features of the two bills. There are other details to which 
I have not thought it necessary to allude. 

I know the Fowler bill does not embody all the principles for which Mr. Fowler 
has been contending for some years. It does not, I think, begin to go far enough, 
in his opinion. It was drawn with the view of containing, I believe, only such 
provisions as it was thought possible to pass through Congress at the time, when 
some measure of relief was greatly needed. After the introduction of the Aldrich 
bill, it was amended by providing for the deposit of any money received by the 
Treasury from whatever source, a very important and much-needed provision. The 
provision for the payment of interest on Government deposits was then also added. 
While the Fowler bill, like the Aldrich bill, would release Government bonds, now 
security for deposits, and render them available as security for circulation, the Fow- 
ler bill provides for injection into the present system of a currency which can 
promptly be issued when most needed, and which it is believed will be promptly 
presented for redemption, without restrictions or limitations, when actually not 
needed in trade channels, an elastic currency—and there are good grounds for believ- 
ing that it would prove so. 

The aim of the Aldrich bill is rather to increase the currency, and the aim of the 
Fowler bill to inject an element, the operation of which will improve it. It is of as 
great importance to provide for the prompt redemption of bank-note currency when 
it is not needed, as it is to provide for its issue when the demand is urgent. — 

Our present system, as you know, places a limit upon redemption of bank-note 
currency of three millions in any month. 

This is a wholly unsound principle, and it is a matter of astonishment that the 
law has been allowed to remain in force so long. It prevents the issue of currency 
when needed and prevents the retirement when in obedience to the natural laws of 
trade, it would and should be retired. It isa system of forced circulation. The Sec- 
retary, notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts to increase circulation last fall, 
up to November 1 was able to add only $20,000,000 for the year to the National 
bank notes outstanding. He states absolutely that fully $50,000,000 increase could 
have been secured had the law permitted its retirement when not needed. It was 
not profitable to issue it, and the banks, therefore, would not issue it. The reasons 
for the enactment of the law were briefly these : When.the law was passed in 1882, 
banks reducing their circulation by the deposit of lawful money were not subject 
to assessment for the cost of transportation and redemption of the notes, the effect 
of which was that many banks took advantage of the situation to deposit lawful 
money for the retirement of notes which, in the natural order of things, would have 
been retired by means of the five per cent. redemption fund, and thus threw the ex- 
pense of redemption upon the Government and the other banks, and having thus 
provided for the redemption of a certain amount of circulation, would proceed to 
increase it in a like amount, thus bearing none of the expense incident to redemp- 
tion. Another reason was at that time the lawful money deposited by reducing 
banks for repemption of the notes was required to be held as a trust fund available 
only for redemption of those particular notes sought to be retired, thereby locking 
up in the Treasury an amount of lawful money equal to the amount of notes which 
it was desired to redeem. On several occasions this trust fund amounted to over 
$100,000,000 ; both of these evils have been remedied, money now deposited for re- 
demption being covered into the Treasury and the notes being redeemed from the 
general cash. 

The present Treasurer and Comptroller both advocate the repeal of this law. 

Neither the Fowler bill nor the Alrich bill provides for it. It is in my opinion 
a very important matter, requiring immediate correction. During the past six 
years the general stock of currency has increased $715,000,000 ; the currency in cir- 
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culation among the banks and people has increased $545,000,000 ; National bank 
notes have increased during that time about $180,000,000, gold and gold certificates 
$274,000,000, silver, etc., $120,000,000. United States and Treasury notes (in circu- 
lation) have decreased about $40,000,000. 

Any severe reverse in trade would witness the greatest accumulation of currency 
in banks the country has ever known. This would, in all probability, tend to heavy 
exports of the standard metal—gold—since money would be extraordinarily cheap. 
I repeat, we must have facilities for retiring a redundant currency, and this is 
where the evils of a Government-made legal tender and semi fiat money come in. 
We may not be suffering perhaps just now, at least not sensibly, from too great an 
amount of currency, but I believe it to be true that a redundant issue of semi-fiat 
and bond-secured currency a few years back has helped to get us into the present 
state of dangerous expansion. That most able journal and very high authority, 
‘‘The Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” in its issue of May 23, expresses this 
opinion. It will probably interest you to know that the cash in the hands of all the 
banks in the country at the latest date to which such statistics are available, that is, 
July, 1902, was less than nine per cent. of the deposits—to be accurate 8.63 per 
cent.—a ratio smaller than in any period for ten years. The National banks hold 
18.53 per cent. of their individual deposits, and the State banks, including Savings 
banks, 4.17 per cent.; deducting the liabilities and cash of the Savings banks, all 
other State banks held 6.25 per cent. of their deposit liabilities, making the average 
of National banks and the commercial State banks 11.86 per cent. While this 
shows a very high degree of trade activity, it also shows a very high degree of 
expansion. The deposits of all the banks of the country have increased from four 
and one-half billion in 1898 to nine billion, seven hundred and seven millions in 
1902, and the cash holdings from five hundred and fifteen millions to eight hundred 
and thirty-eight millions. Our smaller neighbor, Canada, who does business pretty 
much as we do, with bank deposits of three hundred and ninety millions, had 
thirty-five millions, or nine per cent. in cash on hand ; including the note issues of 
the banks, which amount to about fifty-five millions, based on assets, the banks had 
7.90 per cent. of total liabilities. 

The currency of this country in circuiation has increased since last July up to 
June 1 one hundred and thirty-three millions, the full amount of which is in active 
use among the people ; at least, the National banks at the date of their last state- 
ment, April 9, did not hold any of it, their cash holdings being five hundred and 
eighty-one millions, against five hundred and ninety-seven millions in June of last 
year. It is reasonable to suppose that the State banks are in a like condition. In 
the meantime loans and deposits have increased, and it is, therefore, highly proba- 
ble that the ratio of cash to deposits is still smaller at this time. 

The increased issue of National bank notes at this time is of very doubtful 
expediency. They have increased $24,000,000 since March 1 upto Junel. Their 
issue has increased loans and in the usual way effected an increase in deposit liabil- 
ities, calling attention to the diminishing reserve. Money has been cheaper and the 
refunding plan of the Secretary has made it profitable to issue notes ; they have, 
therefore, been issued, it being only required to maintain in the hands of the 
Treasurer a five per cent. reserve against them. 

As between the Fowler bill and the Aldrich bill, I unhesitatingly pronounce in 
favor of the Fowler bill. 

It provides for the safety of the asset currency to be issued upon a plan the 
adequacy of which no man can dispute after examination of the facts of experience. 
It does not, as I have before stated, provide for the guarantee of the currency by 
the Government. Most of the foremost advocates of credit currency are against 
guarantee by the Government, and in principle they are right, I think, beyond any 
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doubt. Nevertheless, since in this country the Government is the guarantor of the 
payment of the legal-tender notes—the greenbacks—the guarantor of the silver 
currency worth less than forty cents on the dollar, the guarantor of the National 
bank notes—I say guarantor, it is practically that—I believe it would serve a 
practical purpose to guarantee the asset currency, although I do not believe it is 
necessary to its safety. The masses of the people who have a billion and a half 
currency circulating among them would not be as ready to think so. I have stated 
that the amount of gold coin and gold certificates supposed to be in circulation 
among the people is over $500,000,000 ; and it is natural to believe that the distrust 
which heretofore existed, and which I believe still exists, and perhaps rightly 
exists, among the people, has much to do with it. This coin would be of far greater 
value to commerce in the hands of the banks. It would answer as a safe reserve 
for two billions of dollars of deposits, or bank notes if they were needed. Any 
system of currency which keeps it in hiding is a tremendously wasteful system. It 
is probable that the guarantee of the Government on all currency—all of it redeem- 
able in gold—no other guarantee would answer—would gradually draw the gold 
out from hiding places and into the banks. 

In discussing the bills under consideration it serves a purpose to state what they 
lack as well as what they contain. Many provisions which I believe to be abso- 
lutely essential to effective and lasting reform of the currency are not in these bills. 
In my opinion the report of the Finance and Currency Committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, consisting of John Harsen Rhoades, George G. Williams, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Charles 8. Fairchild and Lyman J. Gage, which report was made 
in December last, and can be obtained in pamphlet form, embodies the essential 
principles which must be enacted into law to cure the evils, which, beyond any 
doubt whatever, now exist in our present currency. The report says in part: ‘‘ As 
to the proposition so often and sometimes persistently made, for a special ‘emer- 
gency currency,’ your committee is of the opinion that this may have a legitimate 
place in a properly safeguarded general system of credit currency ; standing by 
itself it would, when availed of, only increase the distrust and difficulties, to allay 
which, ostensibly, would be its purpose. We must come right down to the propo- 
sition that the only thing which can be done to make our financial system safe and 
sound and solid, is to get down to one legal tender, and that is gold, and then to 
bank upon a currency circulation enlarged upon the present authorized issue of the 
National banks, and based upon the credit of the legitimate trade of the country, 
and rigidly safeguarded under the law. This is the only true solution of the prob- 
lem of the currency that we can see; we believe that this can be made perfectly 
safe; we believe that it will prove of immense advantage to the country, and be- 
lieve it to be to the best interest of the whole people that it should be established.”’ 

It is the only true solution that anybody will ever see, gentlemen. Any cur- 
rency bill which stops short of making all forms of currency in the country redeem- 
able in gold, the accepted standard of the principal nations of the world, would 
leave out the one essential principle of a sound currency, that it shall be redeemable 
in a standard of inherent fixed value. To this end it should be provided in language 
less equivocal than our present law that gold should be exchanged for legal-tender 
silver dollars whenever presented to the Treasury for that purpose, under such reg- 
ulations as may be provided. 

I am aware that there is considerable difference of opinion on this subject. Itis 
advocated by the committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce, which I have 
quoted. The report of the Secretary of the Treasury Shaw is unanswerable on the 
subject, in my opinion. The reports of both the Secretary and Comptroller are 
filled with any amount of valuable and necessary information, without a knowledge 
of which no man ought to form a final opinion on the currency. They are also 
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filled with sound arguments on the currency, in my opinion. The Secretary calls 
attention to the amount of fiat in the two forms of currency, National bank notes 
and silver dollars. National bank notes are redeemable in lawful money, which 
may mean silver dollars, and silver dollars themselves are worth under forty cents 
in gold. He figures the amount of fiat in these two forms of currency at $565, - 
000,000. He calls attention to the fact that ‘‘ Not only current obligations of the 


Government, but all contracts between citizens, and all bills of exchange. domestic 
and foreign, payable in United States money, are dischargeable at the option of the 
payor (excep! where otherwise expressly provided) in money coined on Government 
account, and at fully thirty-five per cent profit to the Government, the bullion value 
in which is worth less than forty cents on the dollar.” He says further that the 
peril in this may be averted for a time and possibly for all time. 

We are still coining silver dollars at the rate of a million and a half per month. 
It ought to be stopped. Nota single sound reason can be advanced for its continu- 
ance, especially when the bullion is needed for subsidiary currency. 

The Secretary further states that ‘‘ the reason assigned why the exchangeability 
of gold and silver should not be established, is that it would: entail so large an obli- 
gation that the national credit would be endangered. This concedes the argument, 
but pleads the preference that the Government, which has coined the silver and 
profited thereby, shall be protected regardless of possible danger to the citizens and 
the nerils to business.” 

The statute now provides that parity between all forms of money shall be main- 
tained, but it does not provide that gold shail be exchanged for silver if demanded. 
I will quote the Secr tary again: ‘‘I am not unmindful of the claim that parity 
will-naturally continue so long as the Government accepts silverin payment of reve- 
nue. If this be true, there would be no danger to the Government should the two 
coins be made interchangeable. * * * Atthe present time the Treasury furnishes 
all the g ld needed, whatever the purpose for which it is demanded, and certainly 
no more would be required for commerce, and not as much for hoarding, should all 
doubt as to the status of silver be removed. On the contrary, if all forms of money 
were made the equivalent of gold, then all orcasion for hoarding one coin more than 
another would vanish, and the danger to the Treasury would be diminished instead 
of increased.” This is precisely the argument which I have advanced in this dis- 
cussion, 

Finally, I will quote ex-Secretary Gage on this point. He says: ‘‘ We ought not 
to be squeamixh about meeting the parity in a square, straightforward manner. It 
is thus discredited more than the facts warrant, and if you ask the people of the 
United States to have perfect faith in the parity of these two metals * * * then 
the Government of the United States, that is responsible for the situation as it is, 
itself must set the example. 

Now here is an i'lustration. The act of March 14, 1900, was passed ; the House 
bill proposed to make the two metals exchangeable with each other at the Treasury. 
The Senate amended it. Why? This is the question that every financial man in 
the United States asks. Why? If you, the Government, are afraid, can you ex- 
pect us to have more courage than you possess? Do you ask us to have confidence 
when you yourself will not lay down the basis for confidence ? You complain all 
the time about the wicked money sharks and their discrimination against silver. 
They can and will answer, ‘ Cease to discriminate against it yourself and we will no 
longer discriminate.’ ” 

If I continue to discuss points which are not in the Fowler and Aldrich bills, but 
which should be there, or in some other bill, I will consume the whole time of the 
convention. I will, therefore, bring my ‘‘ remarks” to a close. 

One thing further [ will say, however. The banking business has furnishcd the 
most efficient currency the world has ever known—check currency—by means of 
which nine tenths of the domest'c trade of this country is carried on. It has come 
into existence from the necessities of the situation—the outcome of the operation of 
natural laws—and any man who will carefully consider what it is the banks do day 
after day, year in and year out, and think it out to a conclusion, and who will deny 
that the bank is the proper agent, and the only legitimate agency for the issue of a 
trade currency, has a genius for going astray. 

The requirements of a sound currency are few and simple—the operations under 
which it performs its mi-sion are, however, extremely complicated. Broadly de- 
fined, these requirements may be said to be : 

1. It must represent value. 
2. It must be redeemable in a fixed and accepted standard—in gold. 
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THE DEFINITION AND HISTORY OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


[A paper read before the Chicago Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks, by Clay Her- 
rick, President of Cleveland Chapter, and Assistant Treasurer City Trust Company, 
Cleveland. | 


We are to confine our discussion to-night to two topics, the definition of trust 
companies and an outline of their history. 

It must be observed at the outset that it is quite impossible to give a description 
of the trust company that will truly describe all institutions known by that name. 
The laws of the different States vary widely in the functions which they allow 
these companies to exercise. And even in the same State, it is not unusual to find 
some companies in the possession of charters granting powers quite different from 
those given to other companies. In my own State of Ohio, for example, trust com- 
panies incorporated some years ago are allowed a much wider range of privileges 
than are those of recent years. Aside from the law in the matter, different com- 
panies are constrained by the peculiar conditions of their location, of the line of 
customers whom they serve, of the customs of their neighborhood, and of the busi- 
ness that most naturally and easily comes within their reach, to do the bulk of their 
business along various lines. 

Hence we find some companies doing a business that is mainly that of the ordi- 
niry Savings banks; some add to this a large commercial business, including, in 
some States, the discount of paper; to these functions some add a considerable 
business in the handling of the affairs of corporations, as fiscal agent, registrar, 
transfer agent, intermediary in the formation or reorganization of corporations, the 
holding of funds or papers in escrow, and so on; and others have a large responsi- 
bility in the care of estates and in the performance of sundry duties, as trustee for 
individuals, companies, syndicate managers, etc. In a few instances, mainly in the 
East—in one case here in Chicago—trust companies restrict their operations to those 
which are trust functions as distinguished from ordinary banking functions; but 
instances of this are becoming fewer, and the growing tendency of trust companies 
to encroach upon every department of the banking business except that of note 
issue is Causing an increasing amount of apprehension on the part of officers of both 
State and National banks. 

It is evident, therefore, that to call an institution a ‘‘ trust company” is to de- 
scribe its exact functions no more than one could describe a manufacturing concern 
by calling it a ‘‘ manufacturing concern.” It might manufacture pins, or locomo- 
tives, or paper dolls, and still be a manufacturing concern. So a company may be 
a Savings bank, a commercial bank, a manager of estates, a safe deposit company, 
a title insurance company, a trustee for individuals and corporations, and so forth, 
and be called a trust company. It may be two or more of these, or all of them, and 
be a trust company. 


Wuat Aa Trust Company Is 


Nevertheless, it is quite possible to define a trust company in a way that cor- 
rectly describes its distinctive features, because we may take these companies at 
what they are potentially—at what they may be if they please and can get the 
business. 

With this in mind,.we will say that a trust company is a corporation empowered 
to exercise, in addition to ordinary banking powers, a large number of fiduciary or 
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trustee functions. The name ‘trustee company” would better describe its char- 
acter. It may undertake practically any duty that one man is apt to entrust to an- 
other in regard to financial matters ; and in some States may even act as the guard- 
ian of the persons of minors or incompetent adults. It has been aptly styled ‘‘The 
department store of finance.” 

The typical trust company is divided into departments, the most usual division 
being a three-fold one, into banking, trust and safety deposit departments. In some 
companies, these departments are again subdivided. Other departments sometimes 
found are the bond department, for the sale of bonds and other first-class securities ; 
the escrow department, where money, property or papers are held to be delivered 
to a third party upon the fulfillment of certain conditions; the real estate depart- 
ment, in which the company acts as agent to buy, sell, rent or manage real estate ; 
the title insurance department, for the insurance of titles to real estate ; the fidelity 
insurance department, in which the company acts as surety on bonds. The two 
functions last named are not, in most States, undertaken by trust companies, but 
are carried on by separate title insurance or fidelity insurance companies. But one 
of your large companies in Chicago combines the trust and title insurance business, 
and many trust companies in Pennsylvania include fidelity insurance. 


Various Functions oF Trust COMPANIES. 


Of course, the department which gives to these companies their name, and that 
which distinguishes them from banks proper, is the trust department ; and this is 
the only one which we need consider at all in detail. The functions of this department 
are many and various, and we have time to name only a part of them. 

Courts are authorized to appoint trust companies as administrators and trustees 
of estates, and they may act as executors and trustees by appointment under will. 
In these capacities, the company takes entire charge of the estate just as an individ- 
ual would. The fees are never more than are allowed to an individual acting in a 
like capacity, and are fixed by law, varying somewhat in different States. 

Trust companies may be appointed guardians of minors and conservators or com- 
mittees of estates of insane or feeble-minded adults; and in some States may be 
guardians of the person as well as of the estate. Such companies may also act as 
assignees of failed concerns, or as Receivers of embarrassed ones; their duties in 
such cases being the same as would devolve upon individuals having such appoint- 
ments. 

An important field of work which is coming to be almost exclusively in the 
hands of trust companies is that as transfer agent and registrar for stock issues of 
corporations, whose stockholders are thus protected against any overissue or irregu- 
larity of issue of stock. These companies are quite commonly trustees for bond 
issues, certifying to the genuineness and regularity of such issues. The public seems 
to be not always aware that a trust company, acting in any of the three capacities 
last named, makes no guarantee of the payment or value of such securities, its guar- 
antee extending only to the genuineness of the documents and the regularity of the 
issue. 

The cases in which trust companies are called upon to act as trustee or agent 
under private agreement are numerous and diversified, including services for States, 
municipalities, railroads, individuals, partnerships, committees and corporations. 
Very often they are called upon to hold money or papers in escrow, pending the per- 
formance of contract between the original parties. Voting trusts, syndicate mana- 
gers, individuals or committees acting as temporary trustees find them useful fiscal 
agents. In bond issues they are made agents for the payment of coupons. Their 
services are utilized for the collection of stock or pool subscriptions payable in in- 
staliments as called, and for the distribution of funds in similar cases. 
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Individuals use the trust company in an increasing number of ways. The man 
who on account of advancing years feels himself losing the power to look after his 
own interests in the best manner finds in such a company a capable and responsible 
agent. If he contemplates a trip abroad or a winter in the South or in California, 
the trust company will look after his affairs in hisabsence. The uncertainty of hav- 
ing one’s will carried out as intended has led to a growing custom of turning overa 
part or all of one’s property to a trust company under a trust deed, thus doing away 
with the possibility of litigation over a will after death, as well as avoiding the 
worry of business in old age. 

Widows, married women and others not accustomed to business place their af. 
fairs in the hands of the trust company, and thus receive an assured income 
without the risk and anxiety that would come with an attempt. to look after them 
in person. 

Most Eastern trust companies, and some Western ones, as those in St. Louis, 
carry on a considerable business in the financing and promotion of enterprises. 
This has not been done by Chicago companies, and I find that the feeling here on 
this question is quite conservative. Undoubtedly it is a field of effort that requires 
great care if the company is to be always on safe ground. A certain part of this 
work may, however, be undertaken with no element of risk. When a new enter- 
prise is proposed, someone in whom the public has confidence must investigate it 
and report, or else each prospective investor must go to the expense and effort of 
investigating for himself. Someone must see that the new corporation actually has 
the property it represents itself as having ; that its title is good ; that the securities 
offered to the public are correctly drawn and that they offer real protection to the 
purchaser; in short, that the whole proposition is legitimate and made in good 
faith. This service the trust company may perform with no risk, provided, of 
course, that it does not assume any guarantee for the payment of the securities. 
Regarding the other things that may be done there is more room for discussion—the 
placing of the securities among the ‘‘camp followers,” and the subscription to a 
larger or smaller amount of them by the company itself. 

Without pretending to cover the entire ground, we have by way of definition 
stated some of the things that a trust company is. The attempt has been to state 
what it actually isin practice—not what it is in theory or in the original intent of 
trust company legislation. And please note that it isa temporary definition only, 
but one which I have tried to bring up to date. While the theory is the same, in 
actual practice the trust company of to day is not exactly what it was ten years ago, 
as one may perceive by reading a description of one written at that time; and it is 
probably not just what it will be ten years hence. So rapidly do we move in these 
strenuous days ! 


Tue History or Trust COMPANIES. 


It will now be interesting to take up the second part of our subject and to trace 
in outline the history of trust companies. To the student of history, who is accus- 
tomed to trace the growth of institutions through a series of generations or centur- 
ies, or even of thousands of years, the development of the trust company is little 
short of marvelous. As has been stated frequently, this development has come 
within the past seventeen years, and much of it within the past ten years. This is 
true, as we shall see, in spite of the fact that a few such companies existed as far 
back as the third decade of the nineteenth century. Prior to 1885, the encyclope- 
dias—supposed as they are to contain information regarding everything of more 
than mere local interest—did not even mention the term ‘‘trust company.” The 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association was not established 
until 1897. Ten years ago a prominent trust company official called attention to the 
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fact that ‘‘ There is not to be found fifty pages of literature concerning trust com- 
panies,” and, aside from circulars issued by various companies as advertisements, 
the statement would not be much of an exaggeration to-day. 

Two companies claim the distinction of having been the first trust company in 
the United States—which means the first in the world, since these institutions as we 
know them have not been developed elsewhere. These are the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, and the Farmers’ Fire Insur- 
ance and Loan Company, now the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. 

Gathered about a table in a Philadelphia coffee-house—the club of those days— 
in the winter of 1809, a party of gentlemen determined upon the formation of a 
company for insuring lives and granting annuities. Three years later—in 1812— 
the charter was secured, and the company began a business which steadily grew. 
During the first twenty-four years, however, its business was in no sense a trust 
business.as we know it, the functions exercised being along the lines indicated in 
the name of the company. The question of taking up trust functions was first 
considered in 1829, and then the suggestion came from India. Institutions called 
‘‘agency houses” had been in operation there, which transacted business for trustees 
or individuals, received moneys on deposit and administered estates. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company decided to get its charter amended, if possible, so as to permit the 
undertaking of a similar line of business. It was not successful in doing this until 
1836, when the Legislature authorized it ‘‘To accept and execute trusts of every 
description. To be appointed trustee, assignee, guardian, committee and receiver. 
To receive moneys or other property, real or personal, in trust or on deposit, to ac- 
cumulate the interest thereon, or to allow and pay the same.” 

The same powers were given in the same year to the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and Trust Company. Power to act as executor and administrator was not 
given to the Pennsylvania Company until 1853, nor to the Girard Company until 
1855. | 
Not until 1865 did these two companies have any competitors in the State. In 
that year a decided boom in the formation of trust companies in Philadelphia began, 
which spread over the State, and during the next eight years thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight charters granting trust powers were given ; but none of these companies ap- 
pear to have engaged in the trust business at this time. This period marked the 
separation of trust business from that of insurance, and the two lines began to be 
conducted by distinct companies. The undertaking of fidelity insurance by Penn- 
sylvania companies was also begun at this time. The Pennsylvania Company has 
continued in increasing prosperity down to the present time, having now deposits 
of some sixteen millions, while its trust funds exceed one hundred and fifty millions. 
Its original capital of half a million has been increased to two millions. 

It was in 1822 that the Farmers’ Fire Insurance and Loan Company was incor- 
porated in New York city, ‘‘as well for the purpose of accommodating the citizens 
of the State residing in the country with loans on the security of their property 
(which cannot now be obtained without great difficulty) as to insure their buildings 
and effects, and those of other persons, by loss from fire. and also for such other 
useful purposes as are hereafter specified. Later in the same year the company was 
given power to accept and execute all lawful trusts created by deed or devise. 

Thus while the Pennsylvania company was incorporated ten years before this 
New York company, the latter received power to engage in the trust business four- 
teen years before the Pennsylvania company, which, as already stated, did not re- 
ceive the grant of such powers until 1836. It thus appears that the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company of New York may fairly claim to have been the first company 
to actually receive trust powers, while to the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
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on Lives and Granting Annuities may be granted the distinction of having been the 
earliest to incorporate. ’ 

The New York Life Insurance and Trust Company was chartered with trust 
powers in 1830; the United States Trust Company in 1853, and the Union Trust 
Company in 1864. In 1884, sixteen such companies existed in the State of New 
York. The first trust company in Boston, the New England Trust Company, was 
chartered in 1869. 

The oldest trust company in Chicago, which is also the oldest bank in the State 
—tbe Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company—was chartered in 1857; but while it 
acted as trustee in a few cases in early years, itdid not establish its trust department 
until about three years ago. 

Time does not permit of our following the history of trust companies from the 
beginning down to date. If it did, we would only be impressed the more with the 
fact that the trust company movement, as we know it, has practically been devel- 
oped within the last score of years. These early companies did not do a large trust 
business ; and their number was so small that they were hardly a factor in the finan- 
cial world. Their peculiar powers were not ‘‘ considered of sufficient importance to 
constitute an independent business of itself, or to establish a peculiar institution.” 
As we have already seen, the business was for long years regarded as merely a 
minor function of insurance companies, from which it was not separated until after 
the Civil War. Like the insurance business, too, the movement began as a semi- 
philanthropic enterprise. 

Along in the eighties, trust companies began to attract some attention, and dur- 
ing this decade a large number of States passed general laws providing for the in- 
corporation of such companies, or revising the laws already in existence so as to 
more clearly define the powers of these companies. This was done in Pennsylvania 
in 1881; in Ohio in 1882; in New York and Illinois in 1887. An excellent study of 
this whole question with tables showing legislation on the subject, has been writ- 
ten by George Cator, published by the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins Press,”’ Baltimore. 


GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES AND Its CAUSE. 


The phenomenal growth of trust companies during the past ten years is strikingly 
shown in an article in the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” for November, 1902, by Charles 
A. Conant, on ‘‘ The Growth of Trust Companies.” As there shown, the number 
of such companies in the United States increased from 171 in 1891 to 417 in 1902 ; 
their capital, from 79 millions to 179 millions ; thei. deposits, from 855 millions to 
1,526 millions. That is, the deposits have multiplied more than four times in ten 
years! And the larger part of this increase has been since 1897, or within five 
years. Comparing the growth of trust companies with that of National banks in 
New York city, Mr. Conant’s figures show that in the five years from June, 1897, to 
June, 1902, the individual deposits of the clearing-house banks increased from 597 
millions to 960 millions, or forty per cent.; while those of the trust companies in- 
creased from 305 millions to 761 millions, or 150 per cent. The percentages are a 
little misleading, since the trust companies were just beginning their development 
in 1897, while the clearing-house banks were established institutions. The relative 
growth is better seen by comparing the actual gain, expressed in dollars. That of 
the clearing-house banks was 363 millions, while that of the trust companies was 455 
millions. . 

While it is true that the New York trust companies have made greater strides 
during these years than those of most of the other cities of the country, these figures 
show what may occur elsewhere, and explain why trust companies are beginning to 
attract so much attention. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
year ending June 30, 1902, shows that the capital and surplus of trust companies in 
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the Eastern States was 229 millions. The Middle States came next, with 60 mil- 
lions ; then the New England States, with 35 millions ; the Southern States, with 17 
millions ; the Pacific States, with 6 millions, and the Western States, with 1 million. 

If we seek the causes of the growth of these institutions, I think that we shall 
find them in the tendencies of ourage. The trust company does not mark a revo- 
lution in our financial institutions so much as it marks an evolution. It has grown 
because it met a distinct need of the people. It cannot be separated from other 
growths and tendencies of these first years of the twentieth century, with which it 
is closely interwoven. It makes possible the large enterprises of the age. and, on 
the other hand, it is made possible by them. It enables a large number of persons 
of moderate means to co operate and share in the results of great undertakings, and 
thus meets the people on the one side and enterprises which concern the public on 
the other. I think that we cannot fully appreciate the trust company until we un- 
derstand that it is not merely a machine for the earning and paying of dividends, 
but is a factor in the promotion of a better civilization. 

One writer has called the trust company ‘‘ The highest form of business yet de- 
vised.” In closing, I cannot do better than to quote his words: ‘‘ Trust companies 
are formed for the execution of the most sacred duties that can be imposed by man. 
The care of the property and welfare of the helpless and dependent, the widow and 
orphan, the feeble and ignorant ones, who are such an easy prey for the unscrupu- 
lous, is part of their mission. To carry out the wishes of the dead, who put faith 
in the company, and entrusted their dearest interests to it for years, in the belief 
that it always would be true and honest ; to meet the expectations of the living, 
who entrust their property to it in full confidence that it always will be faithful and 
capable ; this demands a conscientiousness and thoroughness, which must always 
serve as a high ideal and inspiring stimulus to right-minded men.” 





BANK CLERKS’ CONVENTION.—A convention of chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 18 and 19. 

The committee of arrangements having the affair in charge is made up as follows: 

F. I. Kent, chairman, Chicago Chapter, First National Bank, Chicago. 

S. Ludlow, Jr., secretary, New York Chapter, Fourth National Bank, New York 
city. 

Alfred M. Barrett, treasurer, Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Western Nationa) 
Bank, New York city. 

D. C. Wills, Pittsburg Chapter, Mellon National Bank, Pittsburg. 

E. E,. Kehew, Pittsburg Chapter, Keystone National Bank, Pittsburg. 

Clay Herrick, Cleveland Chapter, City Trust Company, Cleveland. 

C. W. Dupuis, Cincinnati Chapter, Western-German Bank, Cincinnati. 

J. C. Fenhagen, Baltimore Chapter, Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore. 

R. M. Richter, St. Louis Chapter, International Bank, St. Louis. 

An interesting programme has been outlined, consisting of papers and addresses 
on banking topics, a joint debate between representatives of several chapters, a 
banquet and other entertainments and amusements. Great enthnsiasm in the con- 
vention is being manifested, and the outlook for a successful and valuable meeting 
is most promising. 

New JERsEY Trust CoMPANIES.—State Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
Watkins issued a statement on July 28, showing the condition of fifty-seven trust 
companies in New Jersey on June 30. The resources are given at $133,458,962, an 
increase over December 31, 1902, of $20,075,303. The deposits aggregate $97,443, - 
928, an increase for six months of $14,850,820. 
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THE COST OF ASSET CURRENCY IN CANADA. 





In any discussion that has for its subjectthe advisability of a change in the cur- 
rency system of a great nation it is particularly desirable that a most liberal account 
be taken of the expenses and drawbacks likely to be met with in connection with 
the innovations that are proposed. - 

This paper has a two fold object: it is purposed to give, first, a rough summary 
of the not quite so well-known expenses incidental to the maintenance of the Cana- 
dian bank note circulation ; and then to show that note issue against assets will earn 
its full profits only when associated with a system of branch banks, and to give 
some reasons why it appears to the writer that the redemption and removal of su- 
perfluous currency issues, which is so necessary to healthful working, might not 
proceed in the United States with the automatic prompitude that obtains in Canada. 

In a general way, the Canadian public has the idea that apart from a small pro- 
portionate cash reserve, the banks loan out the amount of their note circulation at 
something like five or six per cent. per annum, the only charge against these profits 
being the cost of the printing of the notes. Others expenses properly chargeable 
against the profits of note circulation are: extra trausportation costs, and salaries 
for extra work. 

To create a vacuum for its own notes to fillevery branch bank collects and sends 
in for redemption all the notes of other banks on which it can lay its hands. For 
branches outside of the reserve cities there is here the expense of continually ship- 
ping these notes to a point where redemption will be made, and a loss of interest 
until the funds are actually collected from the respective issuing banks. The 
branches of a bank which are always shipping in sundries must be supplied in re- 
turn with the bank’s own notes. There is, therefore, going on all the time in Can- 
ada a cross flow of currency—notes coming into the certres for redemption; with 
others exactly similar going out to take their places. The cost of this cross-flow is 
an expense peculiar to the asset currency system. It sometimes happens that this 
double transportation cost is incurred for the sake of a note circulation lasting only 
a couple of days. Ina great many instances, however, when the notes issued by 
one branch wander far afield they drift into the territory of a second branch; when 
this occurs, economies in transportation are often effected. 

It is not intended here to draw the inference that these and other expenses out- 
weigh the profits derived from the Canadian bank-note circulation ; the fact that the 
business, with its attendant expenses, is vigorously pushed to the limits authorized, 
is proof positive to the contrary. 

The branch manager’s incentive in actively withdrawing from circulation the 
notes of other banks and replacing them with those of his own, is to get credit with 
his head office for being influential in increasing the bank’s circulation. Diligence 
and zeal exercised in this direction are noticed and rewarded promptly. just as the 
same qualities are rewarded when through their employment the bank’s deposits are 
increased or its loans extended. 

In Canada, then, there is direct profit derived by each bank from the process of 
withdrawing from circulation the notes of its competitors. This point should be 
noticed ; it will be referred to later. 

As to the exact proportion of these transportation expenses deserving the term 
extra, that.can be arrived at readily by American bankers familiar with their own 
expenses for transporting currency under the present system. 
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Next, as to the manner in which the Canadian bank-note circulation entails addi- 
tions to bank salary lists. In the reserve cities the laborious daily sorting out of 
every dollar of cash receipts calls for extra work in the telling boxes. Every day 
in each busy bank, twenty, fifty, a hundred thousand dollars and more in fives and 
tens must be divided into from ten to twenty-five bundles—every bank note sent 
into the bank that issued it or into its redemption bank. Then there is the signing 
of new notes, and the care of worn-outs; in the head office of a good sized bank 
these duties will provide steady employment for a senior officer for six months or 
more in every year. 

The foregoing comprise the chief costs and expenses chargeable against the 
profits earned by the Canadian bank-note circulation ; concluding them, it should 
perhaps be mentioned that it is the custom of the banks to lend on the New York 
call money market a portion of the funds derived from their note circulation. Es- 
pecially is this the case when note issues expand violently during crop-moving time. 
New York is selected, of course, because the funds can be readily called in without 
creating disturbance. The fluctuations in New York call rates have therefore some 
influence on the profits from bank-note issues in Canada. 

In maintaining a note issue consisting of asset currency the isolated banks of the 
United States would work at a disadvantage compared with the branch banks of 
Canada—first, in the matter of securing the notes. The peculiar circumstances pre- 
vailing in Canada makes it possible to secure the bank circulation by means of a 
deposit with the Canadian Treasury of five per cent. of the total note circulation— 
the banks receiving three per cent. interest on this deposit and undertaking to re- 
plenish the fund whenever it is impaired. As the notes of failed banks are a first 
charge on all its assets, the liability to loss is not considered of moment. Through 
the Bankers’ Association, supervision is exercised over the note issues of all the 
banks. On account of the vast number of banks in the United States that must par- 
ticipate in any note issuing scheme, American bankers quite naturally would prefer 
to secure the general note circulation by means of a safety fund accumulated from 
annual payments by each bank, of one-eighth per cent. or more on its average cir- 
culation—this contribution made, the liability of solvent banks for notes of failed 
competitors to cease. Such an annual contribution would be a disability from 
which the branch-banks of Canada are free. 

Next, the cost of the redemption agencies which would be necessary to keep the 
new asset notes floating at par all over the United States must be considerably en- 
hanced when there does not exist in the different districts numerous friendly 
branches to take care of and to utilize such notes as come into the neighborhood. 

The new addition to the country’s currency would be a hopeless mixture ; the 
labor of sorting out, finding and making presentation to the redemption agents, or 
the issues of the notes, would be unending. Instead of thirty-five banks issuing 
notes, as is the case in Canada, there would be thousands. In a teller’s receipts for 
the day there would be the notes of many hundreds of banks, scattered singly or in 
twos and threes throughout the pile. If redemption is to proceed as it should pro- 
ceed, the labor and cost of this sorting out, and of the long journeys necessary to 
send the notes to their respective homes, would have to be faced. It could not fail 
to be greatly in excess of what Canadian branch banks are called on to pay. 

Under these circumstances, it is at best an open question whether or not the 
trouble would be taken to force redemption. Unless there is profit to be gained it 
seems likely that trouble and Jabor would be avoided. In Canada, as we have seen, 
each bank gains directly through shoving its own notes into the vacuum caused by 
the withdrawal of those of its competitors ; but if an American bank is already cir- 
culated to the maximum, as many of them undoubtedly would be throughout the 
year, there would be nothing to gain from the withdrawal and redemption of other 
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banks’ notes. The probability is that in seasons of pressure for currency the asset 
notes would be kept in the vaults of banks that received them, and paid into circu- 
lation again as the occasion arose. This would be quite right and proper; and 
would be meeting the very emergency for which the new notes were devised. But 
what would happen when currency was over-plentiful 2? Would not the country 
banks ship these notes, indiscriminately mixed with other currency, to reserve 
banks in New York, Chicago, or other centres ? 

And when they arrived what would happen to them? Would the New York 
banks or the Chicago banks go to work and sort out the mass and force redemption ? 
Or would they store the notes in their vaults and against them increase loans and 
deposits ? 

Until the details of any plan that may be adopted are known, it is idle for any 
man to prophesy as to what would take place. In Canada, circumstances are such 
as to compel the banks to employ the funds derived from their note issues in liquid 
investments—in advances on the checks and sight drafts, through the agency of 
which internal trade is largely financed and the exports carried to the seaports; 
and in call loans abroad, available at a day’s notice. In the United States it might 
be necessary to devise means either of compelling redemption or of making it 
profitable ; if it should be materially delayed or restricted through the extra cost 
and labor involved, there would be danger of the banks employing the funds in ad- 
vances of a more or Jess permanent nature. 

H. M. P. Eckarpt, Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


MONTREAL, Quebec. 








THE FINANCIAL Siruation.—Hon. A. B. Hepburn, former Comptroller of the 
Currency, and President of thé Chase National Bank, New York city, discussing 
the financial situation on July 28, said: 

‘The country has undergone an era of great and genuine prosperity. As is al- 
ways the case, advantage is taken of such conditions to promote a great many securi- 
ties at greatly inflated values. That has been the experience of a great many people 
in the last three or four years. We have gone too far and too fast. Credit has been 
too much extended. We have been doing too much business for our capital. A 
hardening process which subjected securities to a level that would determine their 
proper value was bound to ensue, and is now in progress throughout the country, 

The publicand banking interest generally became skeptical, credit was withdrawn, 
and liquidation became inevitable. As is always the case under similar conditions, 
people sold their best securities when the crash came, because their others were un- 
marketable. They did this to meet commitments on what have recently been char- 
acterized as ‘indigestible securities.’ 

Under this pressure railway shares—some of them—have depreciated to a point 
where, as an investment, they are attractive. Doubtless other securities on the list 
will be subjected to pressure, receding in value until they reach the investor’s 
point. Later the commercial and industrial interests cf the country will doubtless 
undergo a similar experience. Those who have made mistakes financially must 
suffer financially. People who are too much extended will very likely come to 
grief. General business conditions, however, are in excellent shape, the crops are 
so munificent that it will be impossible to produce anything like a financial or com- 
mercial crisis, and people will have ample opportunity to put their houses in order, 
Those who fail to heed the warning with which the atmosphere is surcharged at this 
time will surely come to grief. The stock market has fallen fifty points without 
serious panic or complications, and the business interests.of the country will have 
equal opportunity to conform to any fall in prices or any reduction in the volume 
of trade.” 
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INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 
¥. 


There are two general lines to follow in attempting to increase your net earnings 
—prudent economy and judicious extension of business. 

To manage most economically, one must be master of every detail in the work 
of those under his charge. It is well to study their every action and to keep in close 
touch with the most insignificant item until your working force is so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that waste of time and needless expense figure in the net pro- 
fits as surely as do the earnings computed by the discount clerk. No one is more 
aware of the progression of the *‘ penny-saved ” idea than is the banker, and at least 
one has employed and encouraged that system toa high state of perfection. He 
never mails a letter on Friday to his correspondent six hundred miles away, because 
the Friday and Saturday letters would reach the desk together Monday morning, 
and his method of writing only the Saturday letter saves his bank two cents per 
week, in addition to the stationery. Two cents a week, during the twenty years’ 
existence of the bank, has amounted to twenty dollars, and the net profits «re actu- 
ally that much more than they would have been. He buys his winter fuel in the 
summer time, when it may be had some cheaper ; pays his light and water bills by 
the year instead of per month. Outside of the bank he is generous and liberal, 
almost toa fault, but he regards bank dealings as a sacred trust, and each year he 
tries to exceed the profits of the foregoing one. There are economical methods, 
which, instead of developing gross churlishness, rather encourage the avoidance of 
unnecessary waste and extravagance. Many bankers have learned that by the in- 
troduction of carbon-paper stationery, they could save the labor and salary of one 
or more clerks. The new systems of balance books and ledgers and the introduction 
of labor. saving devices and methods have made dollars quickly for those bankers. 
who have carefully investigated the workings of each, selecting such as were best 
suited to the circumstances and needs of their own particular office. Expense, alone, 
is not to be considered, for profits or benefits are not always to be reckoned in cash. 
The degree of ease and efficiency with which work is accompli~hed and the appear- 
ance of it must be taken into account. A banker must use his judgmentin purchas- 
ing stationery and appliances—even pens and inkstands—and it is well to remember 
that the cheapest are less frequently the best. 

Continual exhortation to frugality with bank property among your clerks, if 
conducted in a reasonable way, will have its effect on the profits of your institu- 
tion and will entail greater respect from your directors. The clerks will, in the end, 
regard you, not as ‘‘ terribly stingy,” but as working for the interests of your bank 
with heart and strength. 


SAVING NEEDLESS EXPENDITURES. 


In order to stimulate economy in his force, the manager of a large bank told his 
clerks to each try to suppress some leak or useless expense to the extent of one cent 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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each day. This saving was not to enter into the profits of the bank, but was to be- 
come a fund toward a library for the employees. For three months each clerk re- 
ported his penny saved to a certain clerk who kept a close record, and the amount 
thus determined for each month was thereafter regularly paid by the bank into the 
library fund. Some of the clerks saved a number of pennies and some were unable 
to show a saving, but the amount easily proved ample. This spirit led to the dis- 
covery and correction of other leaks and needlessexpenditures of which the earnings 
henceforth received the benefit. 

It is argued that stringent economy is a waste of brain power that overbalances 
the material proceeds. There is, however, so little danger from this source that it 
need not be discussed here. The natural tendency, more or less, toward prodi- 
gality acts as a safety valve tothe economical machine. In many banks the question 
of economy is scarcely considered, and in these it could be made to swell the profits 
measurably. 

PROFITABLE EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

Saving is here given first attention among the opportunities for increasing earn- 
ings because it trains the mind and eye to details that will be of inestimable value in 
the pursuit of new business where results in the profits are more specific. There 
success requires acute faculties and shrewd judgment based on experience. In order 
to extend business relations a careful and an exhaustive study must be made of the 
surroundings, and actions had accordingly. A bank that had been running for years 
with a large portion of its money out only half of the year to a certain class of cat- 
tlemen, found that by establishing a branch in another location it could use the funds 
of the idle half in the fisheries of the new section. ‘Thus by safe and careful man- 
agement it was enabled to keep operating a greater portion of its funds and wrote 
up handsomely increased profits. Not every bank is thus favorably situate and it is 
more often the case that a larger deposit account is necessary before extended dis- 
count relations may be considered. Usually banks under such conditions resort to 
paying interest on term deposits, or, if already using that plan, they raise the rate 
a trifle and thus entice deposits to their savings department. 

A unique method has been launched in certain cities where banks furnish depos 
itors with toy (?) savings banks and thus institute a gaving spirit among people who 
are not yet as valuable customers as they have the opportunity to become. There 
are places where this method succeeds and has increased the bank’s deposits a sub- 
stantial per centum. 

Where opportunities offer, large deposits may be gained by electing your men to 
offices of treasurer of governmental or private affairs. Soliciting accounts is, by 
some, considered in an unfavorable light, but competition is antiquating the idea. 
Directors frequently find that, in the soliciting of accounts, some social coldness or 
incompatibility prevents their officers from securing valuable accounts that are 
oftentimes otherwise naturally inclined toward the institution. A few timely re 
marks will usually dispel these illusions and swell deposits largely. Neat offices, 
courteous treatment, attractive clerks, separate departments for ladies, all have their 
proportion of influence in enticing business. Life and fire insurance as well as 
notary public work enter into and become a prolific source of revenue for many 
banks. 

BANKING CONDITIONS IN THE CITY AND COUNTRY COMPARED. 


While large city bankers meet with fierce competition, they are more than coun. 
try bankers in the position of being sought by business. Their mission is rather to 
discriminate from what is offered. They are told by influential men, in position to 
know, that the South American countries offer unbounded fields for enterprise and 
capital, and all classes of schemes and propositions are spread before them. They 
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are told by men on the ground that the Philippine Islands are stagnating for want 
of faci ities for transportation and banking. Their earnest attention is called to the 
exceptionally favorable Russian and German loans. Theirs is to make reply. Choose 
ye, choose ye the best from the better. 

The country and the inland bankers are usually aware of all of their latitude in 
the matter of extending business relations, though not always do they take advuant- 
age of it. They know what is needed here and what improvements would facilitate 
certuin Other enterprises. They can readily foresee how the introduction of new 
methods, or new leyislation, would affect their profits. Some do not neglect ripe 
opportunities, but most are content to go on aiding their substantial customers and 
occasionally seeking new ones as their accommodations may permit. They view 
the wholesale city’-bankers much in the light of demigods and they marvel that 
some boy, whom they outclassed at school, has now becume the all-powerful execu- 
tive of a great bank ina large commercial center. Then they look about them with 
a view to extending their own relations, and long for broader fields and greater op- 
portunities. Some now seize those neglected and dormant for years and commence 
to build up connections, which, had they been established earlier, would now be 
highly respected. 

Look about you! Place some worthy young man in partnership with that anti- 
quated beacon, who is content to work along at small wage, where, with more en- 
ergy, large profits might easily be his. Tue new relationship, if ingtituted rightly, 
will prove of immense benetit to the junior and senior members, and your own pro- 
fits will likely receive a corresponding stimulus. In another place you may find a 
partnership that is working mutual disadvantage. Advise and facilitate the over- 
coming of the fault, after having first looked iuto the future to learn the results of 
the change und the prospects under the new conditions. 


BANKS ACTING IN AN ADVISORY CAPACITY. 


The matter of giving advice may be made conducive to much good. No banker 
can afford to lose the patrunage of a customer, who first seeks his advice, and by 
exerting faithful efforts to establish an honvrable record as a counselor you will add 
to your number of customers and will increase your net earnings in proportion. 
The country banker acts in an advisory capacity to his clients, the banker of the 
larger town to the country banker, and in turn the city bankers, who really become 
specialists in certain lines, are enabled to give the smaller city banker the benetit of 
their wider experience. The cordial good will, so unceasingly shown in this chain 
of dependency, Knits in Closer union the bonds that exist among bankers and their 
clients, and it behooves each grade to advise with great care and earnestness. Bank 
ers who place themselves iu pusitions where they are enabled to ofler expert advice, 
backed with subs'antial aus-istauce, can hold their clientuge and gain new customers 
far easier than in apy other manner. 

A striking example of a bank being able to cater to every class is offered by a 
Western bank that chooses its seven directors from the seven most prominent industries 
and professions in the section over which it has jurisdiction. Grain, lumber, pack- 
ing, railway, live stock, real estate aud insurance fields are repres: nted by men at 
the head of each profession and that bunk’s executives are able to act on or furnish 
expert advice to any customer who may be in need of it. As a consequence the 
scope of its relations is unbounded and the handsome business it enjoys very note- 
worthy. 

RuLEs IN Maxine Loans. 


As loaning is the most important feature of bank management and the results 
therefrom the most conspicuous profits or demerits, a simple rule to follow will not 
be unthankiully received. Remember, always, that you do not necessarily have to 
make this loau—not even to your brother. No, noteven to yourself. If it does not 
WOK right, drop it. 

IF YOUR RATE IS SIX PER CENTUM, ONE BAD THREE MONTHS’ LOAN WILL CONSUME 
THE PROFITS FROM SIXTY SEVEN GOOD LOANS UNDER LIKE TERMS; AT FIVE PER 
CENTUM, ONE BAD LOAN CONSUMES THE PROFITS OF LIGHTY ONE GOOD ONES, AND AT 
FOUR PER CENTUM, ONE HUNDRED AND ONE GUOD LOANS SUFFER. 

Paste this over your desk and invariably read it before making aloan. Your 
net earnings will be written greater and your ** gone wallet” will shrivel with lean- 
ness, 

Manage your bank with thrifty economy, kcep wide awake to every opportunity 
around you, and cunsider carefully your advice and actions, These ends striven 
for, your ambition will be higher, your happiness fuller and your success greater. 
Try it. Pror. Ir. 
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A CREDIT CURRENCY. 





[Address of Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, delivered at the annual banquet of the Michigan Bankers‘ 
Association, Pointe aux Barques, Mich., June 17.} 


It is well for us to prepare in these times of prosperity and apparent rest for the 
dangers that overhang the commerce of this country, and I tonight will try to 
plant here and there a milestone, which to you ought to be an interrogation point, 
from which to start to investigate for yourselves whether perchance I suggest any- 
thing of value. 

First, I want to call your attention to this fact that it is wholly immaterial 
whether our country produces one million dollars’ worth of gold or one million dol- 
lars’ worth of beet sugar or iron ; in other words, that a country does not accumu- 
late gold because it produces it. Remember that. From 1860 to 1879, including 
what we had in 1860, there was a billion of gold produced in this country. and yet 
we had nothing with which to resume until we proceeded to resume. It all disap- 
peared. From 1880 to 1896 we produced in this country 700 millions of gold. We 
saved about 247 millions of it. That is milestone No. 1. 

The second one is this: That it is wholly immaterial as to the balance of trade 
in your favor, how much gold you have. I have heard many men say, since 1897. 
when we passed the Dingley Bill: ‘‘ We have got the balance of trade in our favor ; 
we shall fear nothing.” As a matter of fact it.is wholly immaterial whether you 
have the balance of trade in your favor. Milestone No. 2. Remember that. 

We produced eighty millions of gold last year, and the credit balance in our 
favor was 500 millions, yet we are shipping millions every week. From 1870 to 
1902 there was a balance of trade against Germany of four billion dollars, and yet 
Germany increased her gold every year if she wanted to and did not produce any 
gold. From 1870 to 1902 the balance of trade against France was four billion dol- 
lars; she produced no gold. From 1870 to 1890 the balance of trade against Great 
Britain amounted to twenty six million dollars ; she produced no gold and yet had 
all the gold she wanted. 

How does a country get its gold? It buys it; buys it precisely as a merchant 
buys commodities tbat he sells to his customers. That brings me to milestone No. 3, 
that so long as a demand obligation of this Government remains out in such quan- 
tity as to make it possible daily to withdraw gold from the Treasury, there is no 
certainty that any gold will remain in this country at all. Why? Because when 
the Government has a long line of demand obligations, they may be presented every 
day and the Government compelled to pay out gold for those demand obligations. 
From an economic point of view, the Government is giving the gold away. Now, 
follow me; giving it away because it simply gets the face of the gold back ; for, 
economically speaking, the price of gold is the use of gold overnight; in other 
words, the interest on the gold from day to day, and so long as the Government 
gives it away, not being a money lender and therefore not able to charge a rate of 
interest for the use of the gold, the Government is giving away the gold to the 
world, and we are the only nation giving away gold to any person or Government 
elsewhere. Therefore, you can rest assured that there will be no time of commer- 
cial security in this country until the burden of buying this gold is thrown upon 
the banks, and the banks themselves test their credits with gold. There is not an 
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obligation in the United States to-night, not one, that any must prove, that you 
must bring in the gold to prove, not one; but the Government must prove its notes 
in gold and pay some of its bonds in gold, but as a question uf legal tender you can 
prove it in silver at fifty-five cents on the dollar, and you can prove it in United 
States notes, which are worth no more than the paper, unless the Government proves 
it by furnishing the gold. Therefore, I assert without any fear of successful contra- 
diction, that never can there be in trying circumstances security until the demand 
notes are retired, and the banks are compelled to furnish the gold and not the Gov- 
ernment. Milestone No. 4. 


A CreEebpit CURRENCY NEEDED. 


We need in this country a credit currency. Now, what is currency ? Money 
may be used for currency. There isin the United States no currency, except the 
gold that is in it. Why? Because the silver is measured in gold; because the 
greenback is measured in gold; because every obligation in this country is meas- 
ured in gold, and the only money in this country is gold. Now, what is the cur- 
rency of the country ? National bank notes, silver certificates, greenbacks and the 
checks and drafts of the country ; all of them currency. About eighty per cent. of 
the business of this country, amounting last year to $120,000,000,000, about eighty 
per cent. of it is transacted in checks and drafts, the rest of it in coin or some form 
of currency. There is nothing in this country to day that prevents the banks from 
naturally and automatically furnishing the checks and drafts for the eighty per 
cent., but how do you get the currency above the eighty per cent.? You haven’t 
any way of getting it. It is a fixed quantity. When you go to Canada, we find 
that in the fall when the crops superinduce a greater demand for money, the banks 
pay out $2.40 for every man, woman and child, or ten millions of dollars, and that 
ten millions disappear precisely as the checks disappear in this country, which is 
precisely the same as if you draw a check to do some special thing. The same 
thing is true of Germany with its population of 56,000,000; they turn over four 
times a year one hundred millions of currency, in and out, the same as checks and 
drafts. In the United States we are 80,000,000 of pcople, and if we had a proper 
system of currency, there would go in and out somewhere from 160 to 225 millions 
of dollars. In other words, when it should increase it decreases, and when it should 
decrease it increases. Now, I think I am not going too far when I say that in the 
minds of intelligent men in this country, everywhere, there is to-day a conviction 
that there is something wrong. How do you know? Because from the first day of 
July to the first day of December every year there is somewhere from three and 
one-half to four billions of products superimposed upon the business of this coun- 
try, and while you can prepare for it with checks and drafts—for that part of the 
work that can be done with checks and drafts—there is no machinery to increase the 
currency of this country one dollar. You are just as much in need of the increased 
efforts of the banks to do this business as you are in need of the cars to carry to the 
market and dispose of the products of the country. 

SAFETY OF ASSET CURRENCY. 

Now, if such a thing is desirable, and I assume that every man, practically, who 
has studied this question, admits that it is not only desirable but necessary, you 
have a right to ask me, if you have not studied it—have not investigated it thor- 
oughly enough to satisfy yourselves—whether such a thing could be safe, or not. 
The fact is, having heard so often that we have been doing business upon a differ- 
ent, basis—the banks having to put up Government bonds to secure the circulation— 
that therefore we could not argue from the condition of the banks for the last forty 
years. So I went to the office of the Comptroller of the Currency and asked him to 
assume that every Government bond to secure the circulation had been lost, and not 
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a cent recovered, and with that loss the notes had been a first lien on the assets of 
the bank, how much of a tax would have paid the notes of the bank. A tax of 8-1000 
of one per cent., imposed on all the notes of the banks outstanding, would have 
paid the notes of the failed banks—eight thousandths of one per cent. ! 

What does that mean? It means that a tax of one-half one one per cent, on al] 
the notes would have lasted sixty-two and one half years; a tax of one per cent. 
would have lasted 125 years, and a tax of five per cent. that we proposed to put up 
as a preliminary fund would have lasted 625 years. Now, is there any man or 
woman here that is solicitous about his or her descendants 625 years hence ? 

I made another request of the Comptroll-r, and that was, that allowing the Gov- 
ernment bonds to remain, and that they should not be a first lien, but just make a 
tax that would pay the notes of the failed banks, what the tax would be. The con- 
clusion of the Comptroller of the Currency was that a tax of 22-100 of one per cent., a 
little over one-fifth of all the notes, would pay all the notes of the failed banks, 

Now then, to answer the query of doubtful men, I investigated the condition in 
New England under the Suffolk system from 1840 to 1860. There was no banking 
system ; they went into the backyard and printed or wrote out notes; there were 
no telephones, no rail:oads, and there was almost a perfectly free system of bank- 
ing for each man, except that the Suffolk Bank, in Boston, had so far impressed 
itself on the banks of New England that no bank could do business, unless it re- 
deemed its notes. In that twenty years, from 1810 to 1860, what was the result ? 
A tax of one-fifth of one per cent. on all the notes would have paid the notes of the 
failed banks, proving that the system of compulsory redemption in gold and silver, 
from 1840 to 1860, in New England, was safer than the National banking system 
since 1863. * * * 

Wherever the system of a credit currency has been invoked it has never failed, 
in this country or on God’s earth. I challenge any man to point out a case where it 
has ever failed. I am sometimes confronted with people who say: ‘‘ Well, don’t 
you get kind of tired advocating currency reform?” I have always said I didn’t 
expect to bring about this reform before there was some crisis, but I did hope to so 
far advance thought in this country that when the crisis came, and legislation fol- 
lowed the crisis, the American people would do the wise thing and not the wrong 
thing ; and yet progress has been made, great progress when you consider this ques- 
tion. I well remember when I entered Congress. There was, as I remember, 126 
Republican majority; 230 out of 356 members were Republicans. But three members 
made single gold standard speeches. I have lived long enough to see every man, 
woman and child in favor of the gold standard. I advocated the funding of the 
national bonds into two per cent. gold bonds eight years ago. I lived long enough 
to see that done and know that I helped do the trick. 


Deposit oF PusLic Funps In BANKS. 


I want to call your attention to another milestone. This is No. 5, and that is 
with regard to Government deposits. I assert that the Government ought to de 
posit its money with the banks of this country precisely the same as any great busi- 
ness institution deposits its money. I assert that there is neither reason nor justice 
in demanding from the banks of this country bonds to secure Government deposits, 
I assert that the Government should deposit its money and receive a rate of interest 
for its deposit, and it can be done with perfect safety. 

In 1899 I presented certain questions to Secretary Gage, with certain assump- 
tions, and the result of the investigations was this, that if from 1879 to 1902, where 
we subsequently carried this investigation, the Government had deposited its money 
with the banks at the reserve cities in proportion to their capital, and had asked one 
per cent. on its deposit, there is not one instance in the whole period of twenty-one 
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years in which the Government would have lost one per cent., and it would have 
had $20,000,000 as the result. I say the one per cent. ought to be two per cent., so 
that practically from 1879, going no further back, the loss resulting from the pres- 
ent system would amount to $50,000,000. There is another reason—not only the 
loss of the $50,000,000—another reason why this Government should not require this 
guaranty. When you take $150,000,000 of bonds to secure Government deposits, 
and $375,000,000 to secure the currency, you have taken from the channels of com- 
merce more than $500,000,000, and transferred it to the investment fund. 

Now, my friends, I want to say just one thing more that is not a milestone in 
commercial questions or finance and currency reform ; but in my judgment it lies 
at the very foundation of every consideration. It is this, that production and con- 
sumption is the whole secret of our commercial life. When you have found the 
most economic way, and have reached the wisest conclusion with regard to produc- 
tion, so that our men are paid as well as they can be, you have solved the problem. 
We must continue to solve from time to time, as the chances come, the great prob- 
lems of our civilization. We want higher and higher wages; our civilization de- 
mands them, and anything that will increase wages should bedone. We have freight 
rates, the lowest in the world. We should have interest rates as low as the lowest 
in the world, and they are twice as high as the lowest in the world. You have a 
duty as a citizen to solve this great question. The welfare of the citizen increases 
his intelligence, increases his home life, enlarges his manhood and makes him more 
and more a part of the country in which he lives. We must have the world’s mar- 
kets; that is the battle of civilization to keep our men working allthe time. If we 
keep them working all the time at the wages they are getting, we will produce one- 
quarter more than we consume, and how can you stay in the markets of the world 
with five and six per cent. money with others who get it forthree. It is for your 
interest to keep the men working all the time. What will happen to the finances ? 
What will happen to the prosperity of this country, if we lose the market for the 
one-quarter that is produced over and above the amount consumed ? It is the last 
twenty-five per cent. that pays, and it is the last twenty-five per cent. of business 
that you do on which you make the profit. 

I believe in American citizenship and I believe in my country. Hopefully as I 
believe in American citizenship, I believe we must go to the end of the earth with 
our products. I believe if we shall make these changes in our currency, New York 
and not London will be the financial center of the world. I want to see the time 
when bills the world around will be in dollars and cents and not in pounds, shillings 
and pence. I want to see the time that every piece of exchange will be paid by 
other bills for American goods; when the English language is spoken every where 
and that with an American accent. And as an incident of this I want to see every 
dollar’s worth of goods that we produce go out of this country in American bot- 
toms, and every dollar’s worth that we consume from abroad, brought in in Amer- 
ican bottoms. I want to see a merchant marine whose great hulls will mount every 
ocean, and whose buoys will be kissed by the waters of every navigable sea. 1 
want to see our flag floating everywhere. Pressing upon the breezes of every land, 
conveying the message of peace, of honor and of power, and telling to all the world 
of civilization higher than any otber, a citizenship almost ideal in its character, rep- 
resenting the purity of the white of the flag, the fidelity of its blue, the patriotism 
of its red, and the eternal hope of its stars. And I want to stand for a nation 
among the nations of the earth, pure in its purposes, faithful to its trust as the lead- 
ing and the guiding nation now of all this earth. Patriotic in this, that it stands 
for all that is best in twentieth-century civilization, and holding out to the world 
the eternal hope of the stars. 

















COMPETITION BETWEEN BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES. 





The steady increase in the number of trust companies and their encroachment 
on the legitimate business of banks of deposit and discount have aroused the offi- 
cers und directors of banks to the fact that some steps must be taken to meet this 
new form of competition. 

Since by their charters trust companies are permitted to do not only a strictly 
trust business, which banks of discount are prohibited from doing, but are permit- 
ted as well to take deposits of money, to be paid on demand or time, with or with- 
out interest, and are allowed to discount notes and other evidences of debt (under 
the guise of purchasing them), thus invading not only the field of banks of discount, 
but Savings banks as well, the question of life or death faces many bank directo- 
rates. How to meet this strong competition presses hard upon the attention of all 
bankers, especially the country banker. 

Whenever a bank has met with a good degree of success, sooner or later a set of 
men get together and subscribe for enough stock to secure a charter for a trust com- 
pany. They get it in most cases for the mere asking (although the Superintendent 
of Banking of New York has shown good judgment in refusing to grant a charter 
_where a trust company was not needed), and the struggle for deposits begins, for 
upon the securing of deposits in most cases their life and succees depend. To se- 
cure them they must offer big inducements, so a high rate of interest is offered ; in 
many cases interest being allowed on daily balances of $100 and upwards at from 
three to five per cent. The depositor as arule has little or no knowledge of the 
bank’s investments ; his only thought is to get interest on his balance. If he were 
to study the question, he would learn that Savings banks must invest their funds 
in certain well-defined securities that have been well tested, such as real estate mort- 
gages based on a fifty per cent. valuation of the property, or in municipal bonds 
or railroad mortgages that have not defaulted in their interest for a long period of 
time, or if a National bank, that its funds must also be invested in certain kinds of 
securities that have proved to be good. In both cases these securities are passed 
up»n by State or National authority. While the same scrutiny is made of the secur- 
ities of trust companies, it should be remembered that the right to loan only upon 
certain well-defined securities does not apply to trust companies, their charters giv- 
ing them unlimited powers for the investment of their funds. This is the danger 
point. The temptation to make money quickly and to pay large dividends renders 
it easy for loaners of money to take larger risks than good management and _ pru- 
dence would allow, and it is believed by many conservative bankers, should we ex- 
perience another financial panic, that some of the trust companies would be unable 
to weather the storm. It should also be remembered that trust companies are not 
required to keep much cash in their vaults, but can keep their funds largely in loans 
and securities or on deposit in banks. If a panic such as occurred in 1893 should 
again visit us, the struggle for currency would result in the survival of the fittest, 
and the bank having the largest cash reserve would certainly be in the best position 
to stand the strain of large withdrawals of deposits. ; 

But the depositor as a rule does not consider these facts. The trust company 
wants his deposit and offers the interest inducement and secures it unless the bank 











of discount or Savings bank offers him equal inducement to deposit with them. 
The Savings banks have met this demand and have allowed as high a rate of inter- 
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est on time deposits as it is possible for them to give; so the securing of deposits is 
not so vexing a question with them as it is to the banks of discount. 

Can a bank of discount meet this new form of competition ? Can it afford to 
pay interest on deposits? Ifso, what is the best plan to pursue? The writer be- 
lieves it not only possible but necessary to meet the competition forced upon the 
banks by the trust companies. A new feature in banking has developed very rap- 
idly in the past five years. The idea of considering money as a commodity to be 
bid for in the open market is one that many bankers cannoé grasp. They still cling 
to the idea that deposits should not be solicited but that depositors unsolicited should 
select the bunk in which to deposit their funds. ‘‘ The world do move,” and 
financial methods have also greatly changed in the past few years. Up-to-date 
bankers con-ider a possible depos'tor in the same light as a merchant does a possible 
customer, and each doing the best he can to build up his business uses every legiti- 
mate inducement to get the customer. One of the inducements a bank offers is to 
pay interest on balances. It is a well-established fact that the ratio of expenses de- 
creases as the deposits increase. A bank can afford to pay some interest on deposits 
and still make a fair profit, provided the deposit has reached a certain amount, and 
will not go below that figure or will remain untouched fora specified period of time. 
But the old time banker says, if we start in to pay interest on depoits, how are we 
going to make as much money as we are now making ? I reply, the increase of de- 
posits will give you so much more money to invest that you will more than make 
up for your seeming loss. He usually replies, [ doubt it ; show me the proof. 

The writer has taken the occasion to bring this question to a large number of 
bankers of New Jersey and New York, and has induced some to demonstrate the 
fact that it pays to pay interest on deposits. In some cases the banks have more 
than doubled their deposits in two years, and others have added from forty to eighty 
per cent. inside of a year. In all of these cases the increase has not been at the ex- 
pense of the deposits already in the bank (not bearing interest), but has been new 
deposits which would have gone to a trust company or Savings bank. If these 
banks have made such magnificent increases in their deposits in so short a period, 
have they not a right to expect a still larger increase as time advances. 

Another feature which is worth considering is that banks which pay interest get 
the people coming their way, and every depositor, if treated courteously, has a 
friend who may have some money to deposit in a bank and he naturally recommends 
the bank where he keeps his money, and so, on the endless chain plan, the depos. 
itors of a bank keep on multiplying through and by the help of its own customers, 
many of whom open in addition accounts for checking purposes which bear no in- 


terest. 


Now, if this be true (and it has been so demonstrated), the live up-to date banker 
wants to know what is the best plan to be pursued. How shall we go at it to get 
the best results ? Shall we pay interest on all daily balances subject to check, or on 
none ? Shall we issue certificates of deposit bearing interest or open a savings fund 
department ? The questic-n of environment has something to do with answering these 


questions, 


If there is a trust company in the same town or vicinity paying inter- 


est on daily balances, it might be necessary to do the same, but it would be folly to 
pay interest on balances of active accounts whose average balance is not more than 
$800. There is a fair margin of profit after paying two per cent. on balances of not 
less than $500, if the account is active. But unless it is the only way to hold an ac- 
tive account, the writer believes it bad policy to pay interest on any active account. 

The other ways are either to issue certificates of deposit bearing interest for 


sums left on deposit for a fixed period of time, or to open a savings department, re- 
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ceiving deposits to be entered in a book similar to that issued by a Savings bank 
and subj ct to the same rules as to withdrawals. 

The former of these two ways has been in vogue in many banks for some time, 
but it is not the best way to meet the demand, as the certificates are frequently | st 
or destroyed and both bank and depositor are put toa great deal of trouble in con. 
sequence ; and there is also the danger of certificates being raised and banks put in 
jeopardy asaresult. Butif a bank issues a book to a depositor and requires him to 
present his book to withdraw his balance, the element of risk is eliminated, hence 
the writer believes this to be the best way to solve the question of how to meet the 
competition which the trust companies have thrust upon the banks. 

The question has been asked, can a National bank open a savings department ? 
In reply the writer would state that there is nothing in the National Bank Act pre- 
venting it and the Comptrollers have ruled it permissible. Another vexing ques- 
tion to be answered is whether, if such a department is opened, would not the bank 
be subject to State supervision. The answer is, National banks are Federal institu- 
tions and are not subject to State laws except in the matter of taxation and the 
maximum rate of interest to be charged on loans. 

Again, must these deposits be kept in a separate ledger and invested differently 
from the other deposits of the bank ? Yes, they should be ke: t ina separate ledger 
—the loose-leaf being the best form, but they must be invested in the same way as 
the rest of the deposits, all of which is clearly set forth in the National Bank Act. 
Prudence would suggest, however, that these deposits be largely invested in cal! 
loans or in good marketable bonds so that they can be quickly converted into cash 
if necessary. 

Since it is clearly within the province of a National bank to maintain a savings 
department, there is another view of the question which is worthy of consideration. 
A charter for a National bank is granted when it is shown there is need for one in 
the town and locality where it is to be established. Its functions are to rec ive de- 
posits, discount notes and other evidences of debt, buy and sell exchange and trans- 
act such other business as may be legally done. In some communities Nationa! 
banks bave failed to meet a great need. They do not recognize that a large class of 
people who are frugal, who save a part of their earnings, lay it aside against the 
time when sickn ss or old age or adversity shall overtake them. This class of peo 
ple cannot afford to put their savings where they will not earn any interest, and 
they should not he forced to travel miles from home to find a bank that offers inter- 
est on that class of deposits. If there is no Savings bank in the town a Nationa! 
bank ought to receive such deposits and pay the same rate of interest that a Savings 
bank does. Notwithstanding the fact that occasionally a National bank fails, the 
public at large puts a great deal of confidence in the National banks, and the people 
very quickly avail themselves of the opportunity to open an account in a Nationa! 
bank if it will give as good rates of interest as a Savings bank. Many bankers are 
beginning to view the matter in this light, and some have established savings de- 
partments, resulting in larger deposits, larger profits and filling larger places in the 
commupities in which they are located. 

If the foregoing shall cause others to take up the matter, the writer will feel] that 
he has not written in vain. W. H. Bryan. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will be pleased to receive and publish other views in regard 
to trust companies and banks, dealing with the matter either from the banker’s standpoint 
or from that of the trust company officer. 














NATIONAL CONVENTION OF STATE BANK SUPER- 
VISORS. 


A convention of the supervising officers of State banks was held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., July 7 and 8. Papers were read on the different phases of bank examina- 
tions, and the following officers were elected: President, F. E. Timberlake, 
Augusta, Me.; vice-president, F. D. Kilburn, Albany, N. Y.; secretary and 
treasurer, Marcus UC. Bergh, Madison, Wis. 

Next. year’s convention will be held at Indianapolis. 

The following paper was read at the Buffalo convention by Marcus C. Bergh, 
State Bank Examiner for Wisconsin : 


PrivATE BANKING AND ITS SUPERVISION—ADDRESS OF Marcus C. BERGH, 
BANK EXAMINER OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: Some time ago l received a communi- 
cation from our pr:sident, Mr. Johnson, statins that my name would appear on the pro- 
gramme fuf an address at this meeting, and the subject assigned to me was ** Private Bank- 
ing and Its Supervision.” Our president must have known something about the difficulties 
under which we have been laboring in Wisconsin in our attempt to examine and supervise 
private bunks, 

In order, gentlemen, to give you a correct idea of our position, it will be necessary to 
briefly give asynopsis of the laws under which we have been working. 

The constitution of the State of Wisconsin with reference to banks and bank legislation, 
prior to the amendment adopted at the last general election, required all such legislation to 
be submitted to a vote of the electors of the State at some general election, and had to be 
approved by the majority of the votes cast on that subject at such election before it had any 
for.e or etfect. At the last general election, however, an amendment to the constitution 
wa3 adopte |, giving the Legislature power to enact a general banking law for the creation 
of banks and for the regulation und supervision of the banking business. This legislation 
required a two-thirds vote of both houses of the Legislature under our new law. 

Section 2, chapter 523. Laws of Wisconsin for the year 1889, detines private banks us fol- 
lows: “Any person, persons, association or corporation who shall use the words bank, bank- 
ing or banking-house upon any sign, advertisement or designation of any place of business 
in this State, or upon any posters, bill heads, drafts, checks, notes or bills of exchunge or on 
any form of con n2reial paper a3 a business title, sign, notice or designation, shall be deemed 
and considered a private bank within the meaning of the laws of this State and shall make 
report to the States Treasurer at the same time and in like manner as required of State 
banks.” 

Prior to 1895 banks were not examined in Wisconsin, but the law required semi annual 
reports to be made to the State Treasurer, on the first Mondays of Januury and July, each 
yeur. 

In the year 1835 the Legislature enacted a law creating the office of Bank Examiner, 
known as chapter 291 of the laws of that year, which provides for an annual examination of 
all banks, including private hanks, and, excepting, of course, National banks. The same act 
also require | all such banks to make to the Bink Examiner not less than three reports in 
each year. The examination and supervision thus prescribed involved a great deal of work, 
the number of private banks ranging from 107 in November, 1895, to 141 in November, 1992, 
and their aggregate resources being $7,000,812.41 in November, 1895, and $13,886,749.09 in 
November, 1902. Additional difficulty in the work arose from the defective and partly 
obsolete banking Jaw theretofore existing, which had been enacted in 1852, and never was 
modernized, nor thoroughly revised, so that whatever improvement there was in method 
and general condition of banks was attained as the result of moral suasion rather than from 
duress or compulsion. 

For eight years prior to the passage of the General Banking Act of 1993, so-called “* pri- 
vate” banks were examined, and under the supervision of the State Bank Examiner. 

The effects of the supervision cannot be regarded as being other than beneficial. On the 
whole much good wasaccomplished. Not only were methods vastly bettered and accounting 
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systematized, but the character of investments showed « marked improvement. Bankers, 
some of whom at first but reluctantly submitted to examinations, soon became aware of an 
unexpected—I’l) be charitable enough not to say undeserved—prestige following in the wake 
of State supervision, and were no longer averse to paying the paltry fee therefer. 

But the improvement was in reality more superficial than actual. The evils inherent in 
the system of private banking could not be eradicated by State supervision. They baffle the 
ingenuity of the legislator; they defy the examiner. The examiner may find the bank 
proper quite solvent, yet the proprietor, engaged in other pursuits, may at the time be in 
difficulties, hidden from the examiner, and which, eventually, may embarrass or bring dis- 
aster to the bank. Asan illustration in point, I may be allowed to quote the following from 
the fifth annual report of my predecessor, the late Edward I. Kidd, to wit: 

“ The proprietors of the Bank of Dorchester were engaged in other business pursuits in 
addition to that of banking and incurred liabilities in excess of their ability to pay ; attach- 
ment suits ensued and, this being a private institution, the attachments not only covered other 
lines of business in which the proprietors were engaged, but the assets of the bank as well, 
und while the assets of the bank, as shown by examinations made, were nearly, it not quite, 
sufficient to meets its liabilities, they could not legally be held for that purpose, but were by 
law required to be divided pro rata among all persons who were creditors of the firm, 
whether such person was a creditor of the bank or any other branch of the firm’s business.”’ 

And, to quote further from the same report: 

“The main difficulty in supervising the private bank is that while the assets and liabilities 
us Shown by its books may show the bank proper to be in safe condition, the individual or 
firm, or the individual members of the firm which operates it, may be indebted to outside 
parties to such an extent as to cause the person or firm to be insolvent, and any examination 
which could reasonably be made would fail to disclose such insolvency.” 

In other words, if the proprietor or proprietors of a private bank is engaged in, let ussay. 
“a general mercantile business, the bank examiner, in addition to examining the bank, would 
have to make a careful inventory of the general store, and to take into account the firm’s 
liabilities on the stock of goods in that store, as well as their private and personal liabilities, 
before he could accurately report upon the solvency of the bank proper. 

An attempt was made before the Legislature of 1901 to exempt the assets of the bank 
from attachment by outside creditors, so as to reserve theassets of the bunk only for the de- 
positors and Other creditors of the bank proper. This attempt, however, was unsuccessful, 
because as it was rightly pointed out, an arrangement of this kind might easily result in 
evading the payment of just debts, on the part of the banker, by transferring all of his assets 
to the bank for the benefit of the creditors of the bank only. 

Many other evils and difficulties were encountered in the supervision of private banks. 
They are brietly summarized in my last annual report in the following language: 

‘*Where a private banker has noother businessand devotes his entire time to banking, he 
will probably conduct his bank in a safeand business-like manner; but the fact that thedeath 
of the owner or any one of the owners of a private bank will force its closing, thereby sub- 
jecting his or their customers to unnecessary risk and annoyance, isin itself sufficient reason 
why the present system, or rather lack of system, should be discontinued. Where a private 
banker is engaged in other enterprises, as he usually is, it is difficult to keep his private affairs 
separate from his bank, and to mingle his private business with his banking business is liable 
to subject the bank and its funds to risks that may result in disaster.” 

A thorough discussion of the subject before the banking committee of both houses of the 
Legislature convinced the committee that the true solution of the problem lay in doing away 
with private banking entirely. The views of the committce are embodied in section 45 of the 
new General Banking Law, now on the statute books, of which Wisconsin may be proud. 

Said section, adopted in substance from the New York Banking Act, reads as follows: 

** No persov, co- partnership or corporation engaged in the banking business in this State, 
not subject to supervision and examination by the Commissioner of Bank:ng, and not re- 
quired to make reports to him by the provisions of this act, shall make use of any office sign 
at the place where such business is transacted, having thereon any artificial or corporate 
name or other words indicating that such place or office is the place or office of a bank, nor 
shall such person or persons make use of or circulate any letter-heads, bill-heads, blank notes, 
blank receipts, certificates, circulars, or any written or printed or partly written and partly) 
printed paper whatever, having thereon any artificial or corporate name, or other word or 
words, indicating that such business is the business of a bank. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, co-partnership or corporation to use the word * bank,’ ‘Savings bank,’ * bank- 
ing,’ or * banker’ or the plural of any such words, in any other business than that of 
the business of banking as defined and authorized under the provisions of this act. Any 
person or person violating the provisions of this section, either individually or as an inter- 
ested party in any co-partnership or corporation shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
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conviction thereof shal) be fined in a sum not less than three hundred dollars nor more than 
one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail not less than sixty days nor more 
than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment.”’ 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I desire to say that examination and supervision of private 
vanks where the law does not require the property of the bank to be held entirely separate 
from other property of the owner or owners of such bank is a waste of valuable time, as it 
cannot mean anything, and, as before stated, gives the private banks a prestize by reason of 
examination and supervision which they are not entitled to. 

I deem it unnecessary to further trespass upon your valuable time by giving further 
illustrations why private banks cannot be successfully supervised. Do not misunderstand 
me, gentlemen, I do not mean to convey the idea that we have no good private banks. On the 
contrary, I wish to say that we have in our State some very excellent financial institutions 
that have heretofore been conducted as private banks, but that is no valid reason why we 
should permit private banking indiscriminately, because some of them are properly con- 
ducted and strong, by reason of personal financial responsibility of the owners. We always 
find exceptions to any general rule, and we must therefore look for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

There seems to be something about the word ** bank” that inspires contidence, and owing 
to the quite general and growing demand for State supervision over banks, the name there- 
fore should not be used by institutions in States where State supervision is in vogue, except 
by banks regularly incorporated under laws giving the banking department authority to ac- 
complish that which was intended. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE hupes to publish some of the other papers in a sub- 
sequent is-ue. 





The Editor and the Banker.—Wealth means money, but it is not money until it is con- 
verted into cash, or credit, usually the equivalent of cash. Business men are seeking a safe 
process by which wealth can be conveniently exchanged into cash. The more complicated 
the method of exchange the more difficult it becomes to obtain money for the uses of com- 
merce and the greater the hardships of those who have wealth and need money or credit, the 
greater the suffering of all. Newspaper publishers can endure a panic, perhaps, as well as 
any other industrial class, but no one wants a panic less than we, and no members of society 
have it in their power to aid more potentially in preventing or in bringing on a panic than 
editors, great and small. This is the reason why | depart from the customary usage and deal 
with a subject not ordinarily toucbed upon at our conventions. 

If the editor seeks a special article for his columns, he obtains it from a specialist. If he 
is gathering facts on agriculture, he talks with afarmer. If he is reviewing a medical case, 
he consults a physician or a surgeon. If he is discussing theology, he appeals to a clergy- 
man, or law, to a lawyer. Why, therefore, in discussing business matters and banking, 
should he not consult the banker? How many editors in our smaller communities are 
guided in their utterances on financial questions by the opinion of the local banker, the best 
financial authority in the place? Your local banker is usually one of your ablest business 
men, whose success has emphasized his integrity and honesty, and heisasafe adviser. Finan- 
ciul questions are too often made political issues, and the editor, ignoring the banker. takes 
his cue from the politician, who, probably, knows less about finance than any other man in 
the community.—From an address by John A. Sleicher before the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 


Paper Money in Colombia.—The Colombian Government recently submitted to Con- 
gress a statement of the paper money circulation of Colombia on February 28, the date upon 
which the decree was issued stopping further emissions. On that date the paper circulation 
amounted to $6v0.39+,581 issued by the national Government. This does not include $750,000 
issued by the Department of Santander; $18,702,100 by the Department of Bolivar, and $35.- 
938,483 by the Department of Antioquia. 





New Counterfeit United States Note.--A new issue of the counterteit of the United 
States (Buffalo) ten-dollar note has been discovered. It is the same as the counterfeit note 
of this issue previously reported, except the check letter has been changed from C to B and 
the plate number from 57 to 52. 
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This list contains one hundred and seventy-one works, consisting of from one to twelve 
volumes each, and represents books which to-day are actually in possession of the Chapter. 
A number more, principally foreign editions, have as yet not been received. 

These books may be taken home by members under rules governing such arrangements, 
posted in the library. 
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MINNESOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association was 
held at St. Paul, July 7 and 8, J. W. Wheeler, Cashier of the First National Bank, 
Crookston, presiding. Addresses of welcome were made by City Comptroller 
Louis Betz and by Judge J. W. Lusk, President of the National German-American 
Bank and President of the St. Paul Clearing-Hou-re Association. Judge Lusk 
thought that at the present time banks should be particularly cautious in making 
loans. He said the banks could see the earmarks and signs of financial trouble. 

President Wright, in his annual address, stated that the iron, lumber and agri- 
cultural conditions in the State were ali favorable. He urged a reasonable degree 
of care on the part of the banks, pointing out that good weather was a favorable 
time for house-cleaning. Referring to currency reform plans, he said that the 
majority of them might be justly labeled, ‘‘ A bill to assist in further expansion.” 
President Wright also declared that, in his opinion, the management of the cur- 
rency question rested largely with the strong banks of the country, and that they 
possessed the power to check undue speculation. 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
read his annual report as secretary, which was in part as follows : 


“The secretary has done the best he could to advertise and push the sale of bank money 
orders, and the success which has met our efforts has been more than satisfactory. The 
association has furnished some 2,000,000 applications for bank money orders to the jobbers 
and manufacturers in the cities and has answered letters from all over the United States 
concerning the methods used by this association in advertising our bank money orders. | 
am in receipt of a letter from Tennessee to the effect that our plan was discussed at the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee association meetings, and would in all probability be adopted. 

It has been our endeavor to start this campaign in as business-like and practical a 
manner as possible. [t should be the business of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association to push 
this work, as I am satistied we have never undertaken anything which has promise of more 
returns to the banking interests of Minnesota than does this advertising of bank money 
orders. We should have a uniform Minnesota money order, and it would be my recom- 
mendation that a committee of three or five be appointed by this convention, to whom 
designs may be submitted by different firms making drafts, and have this committee select 
a design to be used as the Minnesota bank money order. 

I will also call the attention of the convention to the fact that many of the banks in 
the State are in favor of making a uniform charge for cashing express and postoffice money 
orders. Regarding our protective work, our association has done excellent work along this 
line, * * * 

During the past year we have increased our membership over 100, and have now a total 
membership of 532. At the Winona convention (June 19, 1900), I reported that there were 
538 banks and banking institutions in the State, and that our membership at that time was 
262. At that time our membership represented a banking capital of $23,928,000, while there 
was employed in all the banks in Minnesota, $32,655,000. Deposits represented by our mem- 
bers amounted to $97,440,000, while those of all the banks in the State amounted to $110,843,- 
000. At the present time there are 705 banksin the State of Minnesota. Our association is 
in an active, flourishing eondition.”’ 


A discussion of bank money orders was participated in by J. M. Haven, Pres- 
ident Sherburne County Bank, Big Lake; O. H. Havill, President Merchants’ 
National Bank, St. Cloud ; A. W. Laird, Cashier Second National Bank, Winona, 
und A. M. Schancke, Cashier First National Bank, Elmore. 
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Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, spoke on ‘‘ Necessary Financial and Currency Legis- 
lation,” his address following the lines of several others recently delivered by him 
and fully reported in the MaGazineE. Referring to the issue of a credit currency, 
Mr. Fowler said : 


‘**Now, I want to speak to you inregard to this currency. It is nothing more than a per- 
sonal check: so far as the public is concerned and so far as the bank is concerned, it does the 
same work. Let us take an illustration. Say Mr. Stickney here goes to a bank down here 
and says: * Il want to borrow a thousand dollars.’ The banker says: * Mr. Stickney, how do 
you want it?? Mr. Stickney says: ‘I want you to place it to my credit, and 1 will put a check 
against it.’ The next day he goes in again and wants to borrow another thousand dollars. 
The banker says: ‘How do you want it?’ ‘I want it ina draft on New York.’ He goes in 
the next day and wants to borrow a thousand dollars. The banker asks bim: *‘ How do you 
want it,’ and Mr, Stickney says: *I want it in a certified check.’ He goesin the next day and 
wants to borrow a thousand dollars. The banker asks him how he wants it, and he says he 
wants a Cashier’s check. Now, [I challenge any man, any of you vankers here to get up ani 
tell me what the difference is between these four things tothe bank. In every case that lia- 
bility was a thousand dollars. There isn’t the slightest difference in the world. 

Now, some say, why, this would lead to speculation. About ninety per cent. of the busi- 
ness done in this country, in round rumbers, is carried on by checks and drafts; two per 
cent. iscarried on in coin; that leaves eight per cent. to be covered by these bank notes. Now. 
don’t you think that while ninety per cent. is carried on by checks and drafts and two per 
cent. in coin, there would be something mysterious about the eight per cent. that was leit, 
something mysterious that would lead tospeculation? It is the check and draft that make 
speculation and which lead to an unsound consition. It would not be the bank notes. It is 
the barker behind the counter lending money when he ought to say no, who aids speculation. 
It makes no difference how you use the money after the banker gives it to you. If the bank. 
ers in New York, who could conservatively loan $100,000,000, loan $200,000,000, there is where 
the trouble lies. Supposing that one of you gentlemen. who are bankers in Minnesota, wa- 
a banker in Wall Street, and got some day $100,000 worth of notes. What would you do with 
them ? What do you think you would do with them? Why, you wouldn’t loan them, because 
no man who ever did any speculation would ever use that amount in money. He would use it 
in check form, check against his account, that is all, use it as a check. Hence, if you were 
doing business in New York and got $100,000 in bank notes, you would get $100,000 of what ” 
Gold certificates, silver certificates, and put those in your bank. Then you could loan not 
$100,000 but $400,000; and that is what you are in business for. Wall Street wants reserves i! 
order to loan largely, and not being able to hold those notes as reserves, then they would at 
once send them home for redemption. The lifeof these notesin Scotland, I think, iseighteen 
days; thirty days up in Canada, and in New England, before there were any railroads, tele- 
graph or telephones, it was forty-five days. You have got a currency that is like a check, 
moving like acheck, and when a banker gets that kind of a note he is going tosend it home. 
Why? Because he can loan four times the face value of that note, and that is what he is in 


business for.” 
The next address was by A. L. Ward, present of the Martin County Nationa 
Bank of Fairmont, on ‘‘ Bank Credit to Customers.” 


ADDREss OF A. L. WARD. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—It is well it times of peace to prepare for war; and 
while I do not believe that an impending financial disaster is overshadowing this land, 0: 
that we are about to enter into the realms of financial darkness, it is well that we take lessons 
of the past. There is no vocation that equals in importance that of banking. On account 
of the great variety of customers doing business with them and representing different voca- 
tions which are frequently in conflict with each other, the banker should be alert, the banks 
well organized, not only in their national but in their State and district organizations as well. 
posting and aiding one another and working together for the common good. My experience 
is confined to country banking, where in nearly every instance the patrons are persona! 
friends and acquaintances, of whose character, integrity and financial standing we are wel! 
informed. The country banks are not called upon to extend credit to gigantic corporations, 
or large commercial and manufacturing industries. The loans in the country are seldom 
large. I[t has been said, judge the future by the past. Apply that rule to business, and we 
find that there are years of prosperity and of expansion followed by others of contraction, 
depression, liquidation and loss. They are as sure to come as winter follows sunimer, and 
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when they do the large institutions totter and fall. The large commercial houses and manu- 
facturers go down the same as the small country bank and country store. The cause of it is 
the taking of undue risk, forgetting the lessons of the past, taking too many chances. 

There is great danger in real estate speculation, both in the cities andin the North Dakota 
and Canadian wild lands. A time of storm, wreck, depression and loss will follow reckless 
expansion and speculation, and only those institutions that are safe and conservative will 
weather the storm. The others will go down and pull others down with them. The city 
banks have the advantage as to credits. They have a large number of working officials and 
directors, competent clerks, who hold their educational meetings and are well informed in 
their work. With the city banks, a bill is payable on a certain date, and 1t is expected to be 
paid or promptly renewed. They have endorsers to look to in case of protest. They do not 
carry Overdue paper, and it takes a deposit of funds to the credit of an individual before his 
check is honored. There is a condition it is well for the country banks to pattern after. On 
the contrary, what do we see in the country banks? Wesee too much latitude given. It is 
very questionable sometimes about their paying. They do not expect to pay at maturity. I 
venture the assertion, that to-day not one-half of the notes in the country banks are paid at 
maturity; the makers relying upon their acquaintance with the officials, their supposed good 
financial standing, and laxity of business and competition. It has become a question of 
doubt or convenience to the borrower as to when he will make payment. 

We find that this present year Of prosperity has increased the number of country banks 
until I do not believe all can exist: that it will soon be a ‘survival of the fittest.’ While in 
the large cities the large institutions have merged and consolidated, in the country at every 
little railroad station, without regard to business situation, banks have been established, 
until the number is very greatly increased. The result is, that competition is becoming so 
fierce in the country as to cause the letting down of the bars of safety; rates are lowered, 
exchange furnished without charge, and discounts are reduced to an extent that there cer- 
tainly can be no profit. 

Then, again, we have a system in the country, which I do not believe exists in the cities, 
of allowing overdrafts. Ina country town having Jess than 4,000 population, with two Na- 
tional banks having deposits of less than $500,000, the last call of the Comptroller showed 
overdrafts, in those two National banks, exceeding $26,000. The National City Bank otf New 
York, whose deposits are equal to, if they do not exceed, the combined deposits of all the 
private, State and National banks in this State, showed overdrafts of less that $3,000. 

This is added to and made worse by the growing practice of scattering broadcast private 
checks. A resident is owing such and such a party outside. He issues his check, and sends it 
north and south, east and west. These private checks come from Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis and even from the Pacific Coast. At the time they are issued he has no funds to his 
credit. These checks are sent with the hope and expectation that by the time, in the usual 
course of business, they reach home, he may be able to have a deposit. Business demands or 
failing to keep an accurate account of the number and amount issued, most generally result 
in that when presented for payment an already existing overdraft account is found. They 
are plastered all over with endorsements, and it means large protest fees and endangers the 
credit of the customer. They are a system of forcing credits and increase the overdrafts. 
The overshadowing evil and menace to country banks to-day is the system of overdrafts and 
scattering broadcast of private checks without first a deposit of funds. It is true, that there 
is upon the statute books of this State a law making it a criminal misdemeanor to issue a 
check without first having deposited the funds, but who is there of you, gentlemen, who 
would want to be the first to cause criminal prosecution against your patrons, friends and 
neighbors? Again, the banks could avoid large failures and losses, in many instances, if they 
were willing to work together. Confer with one another as to credit and business. Then, 
ayain, the system of accepting one-name paper is not safe, not asking other security. That 
may be all right in certain instances, but when acted upon as a general rule, it is an unsafe 
proposition. 

On behalf of banks this growing tendency and desire to spread out, expand and enlarge, 
is the trouble and the menace that confront the business worid of to-day. People are not 
satisfied to let well enough alone. It is true, that the world moves on, and a step forward 
must be constantly taken, but it should keep pace with that of safety, and when, in the de- 
sire to branch out and do a larger business, we overreach the bounds of common prudence, 
it is time that a halt was called. [ want tosay to the bankers who have a number of banks, 
say ten or twelve banks, that it is we'] enough to have them. I like to see a laudable ambi. 
tion, political or in a business matter, but whep you reach a certain stage where you have 
more to control and look after than you can very well carry, it is better to merge and con- 
tract before a financial panic makes youdoso. It wasthat ambition to spread out which led 
the greut Napoleon to seek other nations to conquer, and it was that ambition to spread out 
and branch out that caused his Waterloo. There is only one J. Pierpont Morgan and only 
one James J. Hill. The ability to own, control and manage the Standard Oil Company or the 
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Steel Trust Company, is possessed by only a limited few. Asa class, bankers are very jealous 
and suspicious of each other. If there are three or four country bankers together, and one 
broaches a proposition as to management or something in connection with the business 
which would be mutually beneficial, the others are apt to cast a look of suspicion upon it, as 
a matter for careful consideration. If this association would get together, and could succeed 
in getting all the country banks into the association, and then try and form local organiza- 
zations, it would be of great help and assistance to the country banks, such district organiza- 
tions as the two now formed. 1 thank you for your attention. 


At the second day’s session Hon. Charles G. Dawes, former Comptroller of the 
Currency, and President of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, spoke 
in opposition to a permanent issue of asset currency. but favored a properly-regulated 
emergency circulation. In opposing the branch banking system Mr. Dawes said : 


** We have here the greatest banking system inthe world. I have heard it held up to 
great criticism. I have heard Americans visiting in Europe say they were ashamed of our 
banking system or the banking system of the United States in comparison with that of 
Europe. We have not built up the banking system of the United States upon Continental 
ideas. Two lines of thought have run along side by side in financial matters in the United 
States; the old Banks of the United States, the first Bank &£nd the second Bank of the United 
States, were the American expression of the idea of Continental banking. We did not fol- 
low along in those lines, but built up a banking system upon another theory—the banking 
system in the United States was built up by protecting the rights and the opportunities of 
the small man andthe small bank in business; built up from units, individuals, from the 
bottom up!- The European system of centralized banks with branches was built from the 
top down. 

It has been of the greatest importance to this nation, industrially, that we have pursued 
the American idea in banking. It is the same idea that underlies the theory of protective 
tariff. Let the little man grow. Let him havea chance. This system of ours, in 1890, wasa 
little more than the banking power of the United Kingdom and little less than the banking 
power of Continental Europe; Within ten years this banking power of ours has grown so 
that it is now within twelve per cent., not only of the banking power of the United King- 
dom, but of the banking power of the United Kingdom and of Continenta) Europe put 
together. And we have built this system up by protecting the small banker. 

Now, however we may differ as to this question of branch banking, let me say right 
here, that as practical men we all know that at this particular time there is no chance of a 
branch banking law going upon our statute books. Right or wrong, debatable question as 
it may be, there is at this time in the United States a widespread apprehension lest this great 
process of centralization and consolidation of industry and of capital are not too greatly 
curtailing the opportunities and chances of the individual; we know that that apprehension 
exists. And we all know how futile itis to expect to have passed into law any change which 
removes existing restrictive provisionsof law against the branch banking system, and opens 
still further the way for thesame process of consolidation and centralization to go on in the 
banking business as is now going on in general commerce and industrial business. 

I do not want to be considered an obstructionist. I think it is time to take a step in 
advance, but take a step that is safe. We do not want to consider the question of branch 
banking as a matter even for discussion among the bankers of the United States asa thing at 
present practicable or possible. I do not think, as a matter of principle, we can afford in this 
country to depart from our present theory of banking. Under it has been developed the 
greatest banking system of the world. The time is not ripe for branch banking in this coun- 
try, if such a time ever will come. Branch banking would certainly not aid in building up 
our undeveloped country and the newer sections of the United States. 

He who would stand for the common good of all should argue the question from the 
standpoint of the people building up a great and undeveloped country, for the United States 
as a whole is still undeveloped. [f you discourage the small bank you do not injure so much 
the depositors of a small community but you curtail the opportunity for credit of the small 
borrower, and it is the smal! borrower of the United States who has built upthe country. It 
is the man who goes in to start a little business, a little wholesale business, a small manu- 
facturing business, a small mining business or some other business of small beginnings, who 
has developed and built up the country. He does not often have collateral. The money he 
borrows often forms a certain and even large proportion of the total investment made by 
him; money advanced him because he has character and standing with the local bank. The 
local banker knows him, has followed him, trusted him, and gives him credit upon his repre- 
sentations that he will pay—not upon his collateral. The man who will bring out from this 
soil its riches, the man who will be a great manufacturer, the great farmers of the future, 
some of them are hard up now, some are having trouble right now to pay back the little 
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money advanced them with which to start their struggling industries by the small banker, 
who trusted them. Some of them will go under, but more ot them will keep on, until this 
great State of yours, like this great nation of ours, shall dominate over its competitors 
through the rule of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ and the protection of home rights of the 
individual by law.” 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Be it resolved, by this, the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, in convention assembled in 
St. Paul: 

First. That we reaffirm the resolution adopted at Crookstonin 1902, condemning branch 
banking, and hereby affirm our continued opposition to same. 

Second. That we favor a uniform system of bank money orders, and request our officers 
to use their best efforts to bring same into general use. 

Third. Resolved that we extend congratulations to the banks of the State of Minnesota 
on the good financial record they have made, there not having beena single failure in private 
State or National banks in 1902 nor to this date in 1903, and we ask the co-operation of the 
bank officials of the State that this record may be maintained through the ensuing year. 

Fourth. Resolved, that the practice of allowing overdrafts is not conducive to good, safe, 
conservative banking, and we hereby express our disapproval of that mode of allowing a 
customer to borrow money. 

Fifth. Whereas, it is a well-known fact that many corporations are issuing stocks and 
bonds far in excess of the value and cost of the property which they represent; and 

Whereas, Such corporations, in order to pay dividends on such over-issue of stocks and 
bonds, charge excessive and exorbitant prices for transportation and for manufactured arti- 
cles, which have to be borne by the consumer; 

Therefore, be it Resolved by the bankers of Minnesota, in convention assembled, that they 
are opposed to and do hereby condemn the issuing of stocks and bonds by any corporation 
in excess of the value of the property which they represent; and we do hereby request our 
Senators and Congressmen to use their utmost endeavors to secure the passage of a law plac- 
ing all corporations, except banks, which are under National and State control, under the 
control and subject to the supervision of the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of 
Commerce, requiring said bureau to certify to the payment of the capital of such corpora- 
tions, and to the issue of all stocks and bonds, but not in excess of the value of the property 
which they represent. 


New officers chosen are: President, A. C. Anderson, President St. Paul National 
Bank ; vice-president, O. H. Havill, President Merchants’ National Bank, St. Cloud. 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
was re-elected secretary, and George H. Prince, Cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, St. Paul, was re elected treasurer. 





IOWA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The seventeenth annual convention of tlie Iowa Bankers’ Association was held 
at Davenport July 28 and 29. After an address of welcome by Mayor Becker, 
President Homer A. Miller delivered his annual address. He stated that there were 
about 1,300 banks and trust companies in Iowa, of which perhaps 200 were banks 
affiliated with other institutions. The membership of the association is 700, leav- 
ing about 400 banks in the State not members. President Miller said that these 
banks were making a great mistake in not availing themselves of the advantages of 
membership, which are many, and the expense nominal. He briefly reviewed the 
work done in protecting banks from the operation of burglars and swindlers, and 
after commenting on the various devices resorted to to keep from paying exchange 
on checks, declared that a small charge should be made for exchange. In relation 
to co-operation in times of panic, he said : 

“During the panic of 1893 I was a banker, having all of the aches and pains and experi- 
ences that most of you passed through, but in addition to this visited over 150 banks in the 
capacity of bank examiner, and my heart went out in sympathy for the many good, first- 


class, absolutely solvent banks, that were called upon for money where it was not needed by 
the depositor. During the years that have followed my study has been how to maintain 
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public confidence in times of panic. Relating an actual experience which was one of many, 
will say that I examined a bank in the spring of 1893 that was as solvent a bank as any in 
the State, but was called upon a very few months later to withstand a run. They wired me 
to come, and I reached them early in the morning. We got many of their stockholders to- 
gether, and at 9 A. M., as the people came in, they were asked to make their checks for their 
account, and these checks were endorsed by their stockholders, and then handed back to 
them. By actual count, fourteen transactions of this kind took place, and the balance of 
the crowd went their way, having confidence that there was something back of the bank. 

The panic of 1893 was a long time ago, and if ever another does come, it certainly now 
looks a great way off, but you know the best time to repair a roof is when the sun is shining. 

Banks represent the stability of the business world—regular investments and legitimate 
trading. Times like the past two years, when there was so much baseless speculation, banks 
served a most important purpose to the State of Iowa in carefully discriminating between 
legitimate and wild-cat speculation, and gradually restrained the tendency towards the lat- 
ter, liquidating and keeping speculation within bounds. Although at the time many were 
inclined to find fault with this conservatism. it issafe to say that many a man was saved from 
financial ruin by the firm hand which the banks held upon thesituation. Ourassociation hus 
in view just such combined action of banks as will sometimes help the public in times like 
these.”’ 


Reports by Secretary J. M. Dinwiddie and Treasurer Frank Y. Locke showed a 
large increase in membership and usefulness and a sound financial condition of the 
association. — 

A resolution was adopted which pledged a reward of $1,000 for the arrest, trial 
and conviction of any burglar who shall rob any bank, or member of the associa- 
tion ; or $500 for information that shall lead to such disposal of the criminal. The 
following resolutions were also passed : 


‘** Resolved, That a committee of five men be appointed whose duty it shall be to confer 
with and act in conjunction with a like committee appointed by the Chicago Bankers’ Club, 
and like committees appointed by the State banking associations, to follow all proposed Fed- 
eral legislation changing the present banking laws or affecting the banking interests, and to 
take such action relative to the same they may see best. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our former action condemning branch banking and hereby 
continue our opposition toward the same. 

2. That we favora uniform system of bank money orders and suggest that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee of three to formulate the necessary regulations for placing the 
system in operation among the members of the association and that the secretary procure 
and distribute such blanks and advertising matter as directed by said committee. 

3. That we oppose the practice of many corporaticns now issuing stocks and bonds in 
excess of the actual cash value of the property which they represent, and we ask such legis- 
lation at the hands of the State and Nation as will absojutely prevent such overissues and 
which will result in the punishment of all parties engaging in this ruinous practice. 

4. That $2,000 be transferred from the general fund to the protective fund. 


These officers were chosen: President, L. F. Potter, President First National 
Bank, Harlan ; vice-president, Frank Y. Locke, Cashier SiLley State Bank, Sibley ; 
treasurer, D. H. McKee, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Mediapolis. J. M. Dinwid- 
die, Cashier of the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, who has been secretary of the 
association for fourteen years, was re-elected to that position. 





BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois was 
held at Rock Island, July 28 and 29. After the customary addresses of welcome 
the annual address was delivered by President Andrew Russell, of Jacksonville, 
who said in part : 

‘“‘The condition of this great country is wonderfully prosperous. °Tis true our bank 
clearings on the average are no greater than they were a year ago, but lam safe in saying 
that the condition of the people has improved. This is shown by the increase of deposits in 
our Savings banks. It was buta few years ago when almost all our farmers and laborers 
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were borrowers. Now a large percentage of them are money lenders and property accumu- 
iators. From about 1890 to 1896 the condition of the farm renters in this State was going 
down until the great majority of them had practically lost their all in trying to make both 
ends meet. Now the case is different with these self same people, most of them having 
accumulated property. It indeed seems marvelous, 

A few years ago Wall Street was considered king. In other words, when Wall Street was 
prosperous the people were prosperous; now Wall Street seems to be having a tough time of 
it and the people seem to be paying little attention to the m:tter, as they are busy accumu- 
lating wealth themselves. A panic in Wall Street undoubtedly would affect the whole coun- 
try, but I do not believe it would injure the prosperity of the people materially. Of course 
it would tie up temporarily many manufacturing and other industries, but my impressicn is 
that the prosperity cannot be permanently injured by any set of speculators. One of Wall 
Street’s chief troubles is that it relies too much on borrowed capital in its financial opera- 
tions, which is evidenced by the fact that when the western banks draw on their eastern 
resources for their own uses trouble begins. 

Some change in our financial system undoubtedly will be necessary before long. But the 
people look with dread on any change unless they are convinced that such a change is a wise 
and safe one,and they will have nothing to do with * wild-cat currency.’ They remember 
too well the experience of our forefathers, and any new system will have to be explained and 
well understood and firmly believed in before this self-same people will consider it. And if 
iuny law or set of laws referring to a circulating medium is passed and the people believe it 
will impair the stability of our currency, a panic will be on indeed. 

At present the average man believes that the talk of an increased volume of currency is 
chietiy for the benefit of the Wall Street operator and not for the purpose of moving crops. 
The bankers, I am happy to say, do not believe this, by any means. 

The present State banking law is familiar to all of those present. It prevents the issue 
of bills and enforces strict business principles. The best evidence of its success and the con- 
fidence in which it is held by the people is shown in the fact that the resources of the State 
banks have increased during the last year more than $124,000,000. 

Every banker in Illinois can congratulate himself to-day on the outlook. Never in its 
history has the State been in so prosperous a condition.” 


Several addresses were made, most of the bankers regarding the asset currency 
scheme as of rather doubtful propriety. One speaker said: ‘‘ We would better 
squeeze the water out of our industrial stocks and bonds than put rubber into our 
currency.” 

A resolution was passed favoring the appointment of a committee to look after 
currency legislation, the resolution being the same as that passed by the Iowa Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

President Andrew Russell of the Illinois association appointed in pursuance of 
the foregoing the following committee: E, J. Parker, Quincy ; Phil Mitchell, Rock 
Island; Thomas D Catlin, Ottawa; J. 8S. Aisthorpe, Cairo, and August Blum, 
Chicago. 

Homer A. Miller, of Des Moines, President of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, 
appointed the following committee: J. T. Brooks, Kedrick; C. B. Mills, Clinton; 
S. L. Ely, Davenport; L. F. Potter, Harlan, and G. D. Ellyson, Des Moines. 

The Bankers’ Club, of Chicago, is said to have initiated the move, and has ap- 
pointed a conference committee consisting of J. B. Forgan, James H. Eckels, Orson 
Smith, E. A. Hamill, and John J. Mitchell. 

The second day was devoted to a joint session of the Iowa Bankers’ Association 
and the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, Hon. Charles N. Fowler and others deliver- 
ing addresses. 

Officers of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois were chosen as follows: 
President— William George, President Old Second National Bank, Aurora. 
First Vice-President—E. D. Durham, of Durham Bros.’ Onarga Bank, Onarga. 
Secretary—Frank P. Judson, Cashier Bankers National Bank, Chicago. 
Treasurer—H. C. Hamilton, President Bank of Girard. 

Vice-Presidents—Harry Higbee, Pittsfield ; Frank G. Nelson, Chicago; B. R. 
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Hieronymus, Springfield; W. T. Robertson, Rockford ; John H. Miller, McLeans.- 
boro. 
[NoTe.-—-The conventions of the bankers’ associations of Illinois and Lowa were held so 


near the publication date of the MAGAZINE that an cxtended report of the proceedings 
could not be published in this issue. ] 





INDIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Indiana Bankers’ Association will hold the seventh annual convention at 
South Bend, Wednesday and Thursday, September 9 and 10. It is expected that 
this convention will be a red-letter one in the history of the association, as splendid 
entertainment is promised by the bankers of South Bend. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next convention of this association will meet at Lincoln, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 13 and 14. 

This date was chosen with special reference to the meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, at San Francisco, and bankers are cordially invited to arrange 
their trip to the coast with reference to meeting Nebraska bankers at this con- 
vention. 

If transportation is through Omaha, arrangements can be made to stop over and 
attend the convention, Lincoln being but a ninety-minute run from Omaha. 


OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The thirteenth annual convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Association will be held 
at the Great Southern Hotel, Columbus, Wednesday and Thursday, September 25 
and 24. 





WISCONSIN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association was held at 
Milwaukee, August 5 and 6. A report of the meeting will appear in the next issue 
of the MAGAZINE. » 





Bank Notes and Checks.— The assertion that bank checks can be made a perfect sub- 
stitute for bank notes seems to ignore the fact that the average man does not have an ac- 
count against which he can check. Hon. Chas. N. Fowler, Chairman of the Banking an 
Currency Committee, in his address before the recent convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ 
Association, said: *“*If all the farmers und farm laborers and small storekeepers were accus- 
tomed to the use of checks, there would be no use for any currency expansion in this 
country. 

It has been said that a bank can as readily lend its credit in the form of a credit on its 
books as in the shape of bank notes. But the borrower may want to use money, or some- 
thing that passes as money, instead of notes; snd besides, while a bank may profitably make 
small loans it cannot make any profits from small accounts. This may be a defect in bank- 
ing machinery, which might be remedied to some extent by the branch system. But the in- 
troduction of branch banking would destroy the free independent system of banks, which 
has done so much to develop the country’s resources. 

Before checks can be made to take the place of bank notes, there will have to be radical 
changes in the customs of the general public, and more effective means will also have to be 
devised for the clearing of country checks, 














CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES—A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





A review of the banking, commerce and manufactures of the Dominion of 
Canada shows that there was a healthy expansion in nearly all departments of 
business during the first half of 1903. 

The increase in population, through the influx of settlers to the West, the ar- 
rival of artisans attracted to the Dominion by the greater demands in the manufac- 
turing centres, and the growing wealth of individuals, tend to enlarge the volume 
of commercial activity, and this development is reflected in the establishment of new 
industrial and mercantile enterpris“s in all portions of the country. 

As to the outlook for trade the future is full of promise. The general condition 
of the crops is good. The dairying interests are showing a steady expansion, the 
cattle export trade is large and profitable, manufacturing in various lines has shown 
a steady increase, and the construction of works on a large scale, railway building 
and other extensive undertakings, present and prospective, must in the future prove 
an important factor in the purchasing power of the West. 

There was a remarkable falling off in the number of failures in Canada during 
the first half of 1903 as compared with 1902, a decrease in liabilities of $650,000, 
and a decrease in assets of $130,000. 

Immigration is increasing at a rapid rate, the total arrivals for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 being 124,658, an increase of 57,279 over 1902. Railway earnings, 
clearing house returns, figures of foreign commerce and bank statements all com- 
bine to show a continuance of the present prosperity of the country. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


The financial year ending June 30 has been one of unprecedented prosperity for 
Canada. The revenue on consolidated account amounted to the enormous sum of 
$63,739,271, giving a surplus of $22,290,168 over ordinary expenditures, and of $15,- 
060,075 over all expenditures combined. All the receipts for the financial year are 
not yet in. When paid they will augment the total revenue by about a million and 
a half. A number of liabilities incurred during the past twelve months have also 
tobe met. It is not thought, however, that the totals given above will undergo 
any material change, as the receipts and expenditures still to come will about bal- 
ance each other. The increase in revenue in 1902-3, as compared with 1901-2, 
amounts to $7,435,577. The ordinary expenditure underwent a reduction of $806,- 
213, and the capital expenditure a reduction of $4,302,062. 

Following is a detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures : 


Revenue. 
Total to Total to 
June 30, 1902. June 30, 1903. 
a dca hi la a aa $31 945.651 $36,678,836 
ER ee ea eT 11,116,790 11,923,424 
a ai a lee ce id etl 3,737,025 4,264,808 
Public works, including railways................... 6,380,7 7,004,076 
iat ieee ils mike ened wtiti 3,123,503 3,968,124 


pddeebPeenpsaeenenedaseserenesecsnenseononss $56,303,694 $65,739,271 
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Expenditure. 
Ti tal to Total to 
June 30, 1902. June 30, 1903. 

Expenditure (consolidated account) $42,255,316 $41,449,103 
Expenditure (capital account): 

Public works, railways and canals.............. 8,084,739 3,979,541 

Dominion lands........ Ee 312,308 357,746 

Militia capital 183.424 160,191 

ES nT 2,093,939 1,367,032 

Bounty on iron and stee! 600,180 1,242,218 

South African contingent 258.777 126,330 

North-Western Territory rebellion ; 2,967 


Total capital expenditure 5 32,15: $7,230,093 


CANADIAN TRADE INTERESTS. 


The foreign trade of Canada has expanded greatly during the past year and is 
additional evidence of the great commercial activity apparent in all parts of tlic 
Dominion, and a proof of expanding enterprise in manufacturing and commercia! 
circles. 

The aggregate foreign trade for the year, which embraces the total imports and 
total exports of domestic and foreign produce, amounted to no less than $467,637, - 
049, which is an increase of $43,750,000 over the trade of the fiscal year 1902. On 
the basis of imports which actually entered into consumption, and Canadian produce 
only, exported, the trade for the year amounted to $448,188,999, as compared with 
$398,811,358 for the previous year, or an increase of $49,377,641. On this basis 
Canadian trade has more than doubled in the last seven years, as appears from tlic 
following figures: Trade of 1903, $448,188,999 ; trade of 1896, $220,502,817. 

The exports of domestic produce for the year totaled $214,401,674. This is 
an increase of $18,381,911 over the previous year, and nearly double the domestic 
exports for the year 1896, when they amounted to $109,915,337. The exports of 
animals and their products and the products of the farm figured up to $114,441,865, 
as compared with $96,313,897 for the previous year. In 1896 they amounted to only 
$50,591,002. In the last seven years, therefore, such exports have increased by 
about 130 per cent. The exports of produce of Canadian forests show an increase 
of $4,000,000 for the year, the total amount being $36,386,015. This is an increase 
over 1896 of $9,000,000. The exports of manufactured articles produced in Canadi 
continue to increase in generous proportions. Last year they totaled $20,624,967, «is 
against $18,462,970 for the previous year. 

The free list, which largely comprises raw materials for manufacturers, shows 4 
remarkable expansion in imports, thereby indicating great activity in manufactur: 
ing circles. In 1905 the free goods imported, less coin and bullion, amountei to 
$88,023,738, an increase of $10,000,000 over the previous year, and of $50,000,000 
over 1896. 

SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING. 


The manufacturing industries of Canada continue to show a most satisfactory 
condition. The increasing consumptive demand, owing to the greater prosperity of 
the country, and the continued flow of settlers to the West, still continues to ex- 
pand the demand of that portion of the Dominion for all classes of staple manufac- 
tures. The exports still continue to increase in generous proportions. The larg 
increase in the imports of raw materials, for manufacture by Canadian people int’ 
tinished goods, isa most gratifying feature, showing as it does the enterprise 0! 
Canadian manufacturers, proving the advantages of manufacturing within the Do- 
minion, and indicating the increasing distribution of funds among the industri: 
classes. 
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Factories and mills are now being taxed to the utmost capacity to meet the de- 
mands of the country, and labor is well employed and well paid. Industrial and 
mercantile enterprises are being established in all parts of the country, and the en- 
largements of plants is going on at a pace which is unexampled, the new species of 
manufactures established exceeding all previous records. 


RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation business of Canada is in a very prosperous condition at the 
present time, the earnings of railways and other transportation companies being 
very large. In expectation of the tremendous crop yield this year in Manitoba and 
the Territories, the railways are increasing their hauling capacity very greatly, in 
order to carry the product to market, and, even with large additions to rolling 
stocks being made, the railways expect to be taxed to their utmost to handle it. 

The earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the year ending June 30 were 
$43,880,800, an increase of $6,377,747 over 1902. 

The half-yearly report of the Grand Trunk Railway shows that the earnings of 
the main line for the: six months ending June 30 were, for 19038, $13,894,500 gross 
and $8,987,500 net, compared with $11,896,000 gross and $3,868,500 net for the same 
period in 1902. 

The total freight carried on the two ‘‘ Soo” Canals in June last was 5,105,078 
tons, of which eastbound was 3,967,071 tons and 1,138,007 tons westward. 

The Canadian ‘‘Soo” was used by 686 vessels, or 24.72 per cent. of the whole; 
the registered tonnage of the Canadian carried vessels was 734,269, or 18.32 per 
cent. of the whole registered tonnage passing through the Soo canals. 

The total freight carried through the Canadian canal was 917,105 tons, of which 
721,142 tons was eastbound and 195,963 tons westbound. The proportion of the 
freight of the two canals carried by the Canadian was 18.17 per cent., eastbound 
and westbound 17.19 per cent. 

The freight carried by the Canadian ‘‘ Soo” in June, 1903, was 201,459 tons less 
than in June, 1902. 

The Canadian eastbound freight carried in June, 1903, was 178.991 tons less than 
in June, 1902, and the westbound freight was 22,468 tons less than in June, 1902. 

The Canadian canal for the three months of 1903 shows atotal of 1,668 passages, 
which is 220 less than in 1901. 

The tonnage of shipping passed through the Canadian ‘‘Soo” for the three 
months of 1903 was 1,544,565 tons, which is 100,975 less than in the three months of 
1902. 

The freight carried by the Canadian canal in the three months of 1903 was 1,713,- 
615 tons, which is 62,863 tons more than in 1902. 

During the months of May and June the number of tons of freight handled by 
the Soulanges Canal was 83,927 compared with 90,090 tons in the same period last 
year. On the Cornwall Canal during these months, the freight handled was 90,072 
tons compared with 23,599 tons last season. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The agricultural interests of Canada are in a most prosperous condition. The 
development of the harvest in fruit, grain and root crops fulfills the most roseate of 
early predictions, and as the basis of the prosperity of the Dominion is the yield 
from the soil, every line of business will derive material advantages from the ful- 
fillment of these favorable prospects. 

This year’s crop in Manitoba and the Territories bids fair to surpass in quantity 
that of last year, and the condition of the growing crop over the whole country is 
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excellent. Carefully prepared crop bulletins give the estimate for Manitoba for 
this coming harvest as follows: 


Acres under wheat 2,442,873 
EE ey ee ee ree 855,431 
Acres under barley 

Acres under flax, ete 156 


Making a total acreage under crops : 3,687,997 


This is an increase in the cultivated area over last year of 547,852 acres. The 
yield last year amounted to 100,052,000 bushels, or an average of thirty-two bush- 
els per acre. The appearances are that this year’s average will equal that of last, 
so that the total yield is estimated at 116,016,000 bushels, an anticipated increase 
this harvest of 15,964,000 bushels for Manitoba alone. 

Last year the Northwest Territories had about 885,250 acres under cultivation. 
This year they will probably have over one million acres cultivated, with 32,000,000) 
bushels as the total yield. 

This gives a total acreage under cultivation for Manitoba and the Northwest of 
4,670,770 for this year, an increase over last year of 641,518 acres, with a probable 
total grain yield of 150,000,000 bushels, being an increase of at least 21,000,000 
bushels over 1902. 

The fruit-raising interests are generally in a satisfactory condition, as are also 
dairying and stock-growing. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


In nothing has the extraordinary tide of prosperity been so much in evidence as 
in the statements presented at the annual meetings of the Canadian banks, which 
show another year of increased earnings and expanded business. The figures show 
that the trade and commerce of the country and its general position are sound 
and satisfactory. There never has been such a high average all round of good bank 
reports as there has been this year. The most remarkable thing about these reports 
is that they are so uniformly of a favorable character. There has not been a single 
drawback ; not a single poor report amongst them, and some have made exception- 
ally large earnings. This is a state of things that has never been known before in 
the history of banking in the Dominion. 

The statements of the Canadian chartered banks for April, May and June, 1903, 
are presented below. They show capital, reserve, assets and liabilities, average 
holdings of specie and Dominion notes, etc.: 


LIABILITIES. April, 1903. May, 1903. June, 1903. 
Capital authorized......... Hvewseeees 200 $95,826 .666 $95,826,666 
Capital paid-up 75,979,565 76,660,301 
Reserve funds 38,44 47,608,280 47,973,814 


$56,949, 119 $58,865,845 








Dominion and provincial Government 
$6, 122,332 $7,666 491 $8,005,086 
Public deposits on demand in Canada.. 110,474,577 109,397,451 111,298,423 
Public deposits at notice 265,437,364 266,785,156 267,639,035 
Deposits outside of Canada 36,276,446 37,442,446 36,235,655 

Bank loans or deposits from other 
banks, secured 745,061 808,175 676.068 
Due to other banks in Canada 2,803,514 3,323,674 3,842,403 
Due to other banks in Great Britain... 10,836,344 9,195,745 8,180,084 

Due to other banks in foreign coun- 
RG vcccdddwcncocaceenees ienedsecosenan . 1,120,748 1,482,551 1,025,337 
Other liabilities 12,693,227 12,746,722 12,281,956 


. $502,387,336  $505,747,605 $508,049,963 
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ASSETS April, 1903. May, 1902. June, 1903. 
BROOD 2c cccccccccccccceccccccecoccsecceses $14,280,598 $14,517,991 $14,464,063 
I i ccenednseesounsess . 26,085,124 28,349,046 29,092,337 
Deposits to secure note circulation.. . 2,802,931 2,802,931 2,869,992 
Notes and checks on other banks..... . 14,801,068 15,638,763 19,429,914 
Loans to other banks, secured....... ‘ 745,556 798,104 676,157 
Deposits with other banks in Canada.. 3,973,653 5,128,427 5,422,247 
Due from banks in Great Britain...... 2,759,586 508,915 1,725,774 
Due from other banks in foreign coun- 
Pnncdeccsndearwiecsnodedsasoeienaccs 13,176,513 18,255,648 15,221,888 
Dominion or provincial Government 
debentures Or stOck............0. coos 11,890,052 12,604,812 11,760,805 
ee cc ccccssnensioeee soonta 52,781,764 52,328,325 52,376,054 
Call loans on bonds and stocks in 
ie tnnns seeeseueesseeresesesonda . 46,661,402 44,286,045 40,876,987 
Cols BD CURB IIMIOOD. 5 occ 0 cc cecsccccccess 38,267,156 38,237,824 39,509,716 
$228,225,403 $233,456,831 $233, 425,934 
Current loans in Canada................ $353,170,949 $358 063,500 $363,329,271 
Current loans elsewhere................ 32,674,376 27,216,080 21,943,598 
Loans to Dominion and Provincial 
CE ccua wesaeesdenenetenese 2,695,158 2,586,320 1,641,117 
SE bc tcncececeséesecseosacence 1,880,277 1,911,018 1,978,025 
PE cicdodddsenessereesenqessosss< 863,218 842,176 840,775 
Mortgages on real estate sold........... 760,824 752,360 738,665 
EE 8,173,742 8,230,738 8,306,310 
EO ee 6,317,900 5,070,665 9,781,040 
i ccdinncsacsnsbnsedooues $634, 762,038 $638,123,930 $641,985,372 
Average amount of specie held during 
in sis i ccemenbnnaamemninae . $13,649,719 $13,872,063 $14,067,030 
Average Dominion notes held during 
india snd emniinnammeienis 24,669,639 26,822,892 28,651,860 
Greatest amount notes in circulation 
Ge Svcs svcvecececsssceseves: 60,033,041 58,255,828 59,865,662 
Loans to directors or their firms....... 11,795,422 11,447,333 11,954,418 


The statement for April, 1903, shows that there was a considerable expansion in 
the aggregate of current loans and discounts over that of the month of March, 1903, 
and, at the same time there is a distinct decline in call loans between April and 
March. While circulation is lower, there is a continued growth in deposits. A no- 
ticeable point in the statement, too, is the small relative amount of the items among 
assets of overdue debts, mortgages and real estate other than bank premises. 

The statement for May, 1903, shows that the note circulation has increased over 
a million dollars compared with April. There has been a further reduction in cal) 
loans in Canada to the extent of upwards of two millions, but call loans outside of 
Canada remain practically unchanged. 

The contraction in loans by Canadian banks during June, 1903, was the chief feature 
of the statement. There was a net decrease at home and abroad in the call loans of 
$2,100,000, the cause being the large liquidation in stocks and the restriction in busi- 
ness on the Canadian markets. The trade advances or mercantile loans increased in 
Canada $5,300,000, but the current loans abroad show a contraction equal to the ex- 
pansion in the Canadian loans. The call loans at home last year increased during 
June $4,500,000, and the call or short loans elsewhere in Canada increased during 
that month by $8,100,000, while the current loans in Canada decreased in June, 1902, 
$3,000,000, and those outside decreased some $300,000. Comparing June, 1903, with 
the same month in 1902, the results are much more satisfactory in every way. The 
total call loans by the Canadian banks in June aggregated in round figures $80,300, - 
000, against $92,100,000 in June, 1902. The trade loans of the Canadian banks for 
June amounted to $385,200,000, against $326,700,000 in June, 1902. The total loans 
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aggregated $465,500,000 against $418.800,000 in June, 1902. The note circulation for 
June shows an expansion of $1,916,000 to $58,865,000, and compared with the same 
month last year the total is $4 912,000 larger. The public deposits increased dur- 
ing June last to $1,901,000 for those on demand, and those on notice increased $854, - 
000, while the deposits elsewhere than in Canada decreased $1,207,000. The total! 
deposits of the three classes in June, 1903, compare as follows with the same items 


for June, 1902: 
1903. 1902. 


$111,298,000 $105, 137,000 

) 239,812,000 

35,731,000 

$415,172,000 $380,680,000 
It will be seen that the total loans of the chartered banks in June exceeded by 
$34,492,000 the total loans in June last year. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the paid-up capital of the banks, according to the current statement, is 

76,660,000 against $69,584,000 a year ago. 
The following figures of the note circulation taken from the Government state- 
ments for some years indicate the effect of the crop movement on the circulation : 
August. September. October. 


ii ne86e6eee oéenbecensecesesseceeseded $5 DS 035, 000 $60,965, 000 $65,928,000 
! 57,954, 000 

on 198, 000 

000 

40. O71 000 ro 343" 000 


Application is veing made for the Leseineeatiion of the Alliance Bank of Canada. 
This is one of the most important transactions in the history of the maritime banks. 
Negotiations are afloat to amalgamate a number of the smaller banks in the Maritime 
Provinces, the Bank of New Brunswick and the People’s Bank being included in the 
plans of the promoters. According to the last Government statement of the 
chartered banks, these banks have a total paid-up capital of $1,680,000, and a total 
reserve of $1,420,000. 

The Bank of Montreal has recently absorbed the Exchange Bank of Yarmouth. 
The transaction illustrates the wish of the large Canadian banks to enlarge their 
sphere of operations in the Eastern Provinces. By this purchase the Bank of 
Montreal will have nine branches in the Maritime Provinces. 

Canadian bank clearings for the dates named at three of the leading cities, with 
comparisons were : 

July 23, 1903. July 16, 1903. July 24, 1902. 
$29,951,684 $19, 459,202 
: 18,787,649 18,905,364 
4,503,489 4,903,589 3. 229. 942 

The Minister of Finance has given notice of a resolution giving the Government 
power to increase the issue of Dominion notes from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, with 
a reserve in gold or debentures of twenty-five per cent., guaranteed by the Impe-. 
rial Government. For all notes issued in excess of $20,000,000 the Government 
holds dollar for dollar in gold. The same will apply to all notes in excess of $30,- 
000,000. The present issue of Dominion notes, $15,000,000, is unsecured, and rests 
upon the general credit of the country, and the reserve of $5,000,000 is protected 
by a deposit of gold. Under the present amendment the increased notes wil] 
amount to $22,500,000, and the reserve to $7,500,000. The latter sum is to be ap 
plied to the creation of a gold reserve of ten per cent. for the protection of deposits 
in the Government Savings Banks, amounting to about $60,000,000. Six millions 
out of the $7,500,000 will be devoted to this purpose. In the event of the amount 
held as security for the redemption of Dominion notes not being sufficient to pay 
the Government notes presented for redemption, or should the amount so held be 
reduced below the required amount, it is proposed to authorize the Dominion Gov 
ernment to raise a loan to make good the deficiency. 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, ete., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITyY. 


— On July 13 Charles Mailey, a messenger of the National Bank of Commerce, completed 
his fortieth year of service in that institution. He has been the confidential carrier of gold 
and paper money in all that time, and has handled over a billion of dollars. The payment for 
Alaska by the United States passec through his hands in gold, and he had the handling of the 
millions which were furnished to the Government by the bank during the war. 

On the day after the Jay Cooke failurein 1873 he turned into the bank a thousand-dollar 
vold certificate and a five-hundred-dollar gold certificate. The receipt of the money was 
duly entered in his book, but the money disappeared, and its loss caused much anxiety to 
those responsible for it. Ten years later, in 1883, the money was found by pickers in a paper 
paper-mill in Boston, and was duly returned. It had gone in the waste paper from the bank. 

Mr. Mailey was congratulated by the officers and clerks upon his long term of service. 
He has remained a messenger from choice, to escape the confinement of desk work. 

—The Bowery Savings Bank has put in operation a system of “banking by mail,” by 
which any one in any part of the world can open an account with the bank, and thus draw 
interest on money which he might otherwise spend or iose. 


—Plans have been filed with the Building Bureau for a new ten-story apartment house 
witha banking house on the ground floor, to be built at the southeast corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Sixtieth street for the Fifth Avenue Estates, of which Warner M. Van Norden is 
president. The office will have a portico front on Fifth avenue with columns anda facade of 
marble, brick and terra cotta. The building is to cost $500,000, and the offices will be occu- 
pied by a trust company. 


—John Gerken is the new President of the United National Bank, succeeding Henry W. 
Gennerich, resigned. 


—Stockholders of the Stuyvesant Heights Bank, Brooklyn, have voted to increase the 
capital of the bank from $100,000 to $200,000. 


—Louis H. Holloway, who has been connected with the Nineteenth Ward Bank for eight- 
eca years, recently resigned as Cashier of that institution to become Vice-President of the 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank and to have charge of the branch of that bank at Madison 
avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 


—J. H. Davis has been appointed an additional Assistant Cashier of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank. 


—Bird 8S. Coler recently resigned as President of the Guardian Trust Co. and was succeeded 
by F. W. Woolworth. 


—Joseph Andrews succeeds Edward T. Hulse as Assistant Cashier of the Bank ot New 
York National Association. 


—Greater New York’s forty-eight trust companies had resources July 1, 1903, aggregating 
inexcess Of $1,000,000,000. This aggregate is $50,000,000 increase over July 1, 1902, when the 
resources of all the forty-three trust companies then in existence was $996,946,916. 


—M. Buuer, president of New York Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks, has 
appointed the following delegates and alternates to represent New York Chapter and banks 
at the convention of the American Institute of Bank Clerks to be held in Cleveland, Obio, on 
September 18 and 19, 1903: 

Delegates—J. ©. Martine, National City Bank; R. Hockey, Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany; J. F. Flaacke, Chemical National Bank; J. L. Miller, National Shoe and Leather Bank :; 
C. C. Dickson, Title Guarantee and Trust Co.; W. M. Rosendale, Market and Fulton Nationa! 
Bank; G. H. Kretz, National Park Bank; J. A. Neilson, Brown Brothers & Co.; R. J. Phair, 
Fifth Avenue Bank; O. H. Cheney, Garfield National Bank; F. A. Knolhoff, Irving National 
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Bank; H. L. Braynard, Gallatin National Bank; 8S. Ludlow, Jr., Fourth National Bank - 
M. Bauer, delegate at large, American National Bank. 

Alternates—F. W. Black, North American Trust Co.; E. F. Feickert, Plainfield Trust Co.: 
M. A. Fowler, Bank of the Metropolis; J.C. Emory, Seaboard National Bank; W. H. Purdy, 
Chase National Bank; C. 8. Wandling, New York Savings Bank: Frank R. DeLuise, Nationa! 
Bank of North America: N. D. Alling, Nassau Bank; A. L. Ward, Van Norden Trust Co.: 
Cc. A. Ingalls, First National Bank, Stapleton, Staten Island; W.S. Pulsford, Merchants’ Nu- 
tional Bank; E. N. Wilson, Hanover National Bank; E. M. Riley, Central National Bank. 

The banks from which these delegates and alternates have been selected have been 
requested to aid the young men in their effort to attend. Chapters from other cities are tak- 
ing an active interest in the affair, and from reports which are coming in it is anticipate: 
that the attendance will be large and enthusiastic. New York city should, of course, not bv 
behind in the support of the work being done by the institute members, and for this reason 
special efforts are being made to insure all of the delegates appointed being in attendance. 
The men in charge of the New York delegation hope to send at least a car-load of delegate- 
to represent the three chapters in Greater New York. 


NEW ENGLAND STA'TES. 


Boston.—Thomas N. Hart, who has been President of the Mount Vernon National Bank 
recently resigned that office, continuing as a director. John H. Allen was elected President 
and J. Adams Brown, Vice-President. 

—James B. Case has been elected Acting President of the National Bank of the Redem))- 
tion, succeeding John E. Toulmin, deceased. Mr. Case has been a director of the bank fo: 
over fifteen years. 

New Hampshire Banks.—The Board of Bank Commissioners has tabulated the resuit-~ 
of the annual balancing of all the Savings banks of New Hampshire, and an increase in 
deposits is shown during the year of more than $3,600,000. The total resources of the banks 
have risen during the year from $70,725,954 to $73,563,211, an increase of $2,837,256 and an 
average of $473.65 to every depositor. The total surplus is about $10,000,000 above the sums 
due the depositors, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia —The Tradesmen’s Trust and Saving Fund Co. has changed its title to the 
Tradesmen’s Trust Co. 

Baltimore.—The Union Trust Company’s Savings department has absorbed the busines- 
of the Monumental] Savings Association. 

—Messrs. Hambleton & Co. have taken possession of their new banking-house at No. |! 
South Calvert Street. The new building, which will be for the exclusive occupancy of the 
firm, is one story high, twenty-seven feet wide and 160 feet long, and has a large burglar- 
proof vault and other modern equipments, 

Pittsburg.—John 8. Scully, President of the Diamond National Bank, has sold his hold- 
ings of the stock of that bank to a syndicate and has retired from the presidency. He 
remains President of the Diamond Savings Bank. 

—The control of the Standard Security Trust Company of Pittsburg has passed to tli 
Real Estate Company. 

— Papers recently filed at Harrisburg for the merging of the American and Pennsy!vani: 
Trust Companies have been approved by the Governor and have been forwarded to Pitts- 
burg. This is thestep taken to bring together the two trust companies prior to their merge: 
with the Colonial Trust Company. The capital of the new American Cumpany is $2,300,00U. 
The company in its new shape will be in compact legal form to be taken over by the greater 
Colonial Trust Company when the plans of that corporation are completed. Further step- 
in the general merger are to be taken in the near future. 

Newark, N. J --The Fidelity Trust Company of Newark, recently made public its semi- 
annual statement. 

During the last six months the company’s assets have increased over $13,000,000. The 
deposits are over $23,000,000, an increase in six months of nearly $9,000,000. The company ha- 
added $462,000 to the undivided profit account, after paying a dividend in January last at the 
rate ot twenty per cent. per annum. 

--On July 23 circulars were issued describing the plans for merging the Essex County 
National Bank and the National Newark Banking Co. It is proposed that the capital of the 
consolidated bank shall be $2,000,900 and surplus $3,000,000. 
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New York Savings Banks.—Superintendent Kilburn on July 31 completed his tabulation 
of the reports of the 127 Savings banks of New York State, showing their condition on July 1. 
The total resources of the banks are $1,221,425,001, as compared with $1,167,683,337 July 1, 1902, 
and $1,191,330,573 on January 1 last.. The amount due depositors is $1,112,415,552, and the sur- 
plus funds, figured on the market value of stocks and bonds owned, is $108,454,320. The num- 
ber of open accounts in the banks 1s 2,827,812. A year ago the banks held for depositors 
$1,051,689,186, and surplus funds, at the market value, were $115,540,560. The number of open 
accounts was 2,229,661. 

The amount of money deposited in Savings banks during the year ended June 30 iast 
was $300,545,611, and the amount withdrawn, $275,747,504, with interest paid amounting to $35,- 
942,167. For the previous year deposits aggregated $290,840,380 and withdrawals, $259,674,822. 
The interest paid was $34,189,610, 

The current expenses of the banks for the last six months were $1,567,998, as compared 
with $1,425,283 for the corresponding period last year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—At a recent regular meeting of the board of directors of the Lowry 
National Bank, the board after declaring the usual semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
elected Henry W. Davis Assistant Cashier. Mr. Davis became connected with the Lowry 
National Bank thirteen years ago, and prior to that he had been associated with the Atlanta 
National for some time. 


Petersburg. Va.—-George J. Seay, who has been connected with the Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co., and for nine years Cashier, resigned recently to become a partner in the 
firm of Scott & Stringfellow, bankers and brokers at Richmond. Peyton M. Po!lard, for five 
years Assistant Cashier, has been elected Cashier, and James D. Mason, for some years con- 
nected with the insurance department, has been elected Assistant Cashier. Mr. Seay will 
remain a director of the company. 


New State Banks in Mississippi.--A report of State Auditor Cole, of Mississippi, for 
the year ended June 30 shows that there have been twenty-four new State banks organized 
and established in the past year. On the same date the amount of capital paid in was over 
$6,500,000, or an increase over the previous year of $1,086,982. The increase in individual 
deposits during the year was nearly $5,000,000. The amount of individual deposits of State: 
banks was, in round numbers, $20,000,000. 


Baton Rouge, La.—At the recent semi-annual meeting of the board of directors of the: 
Bank of Baton Rouge a dividend of 7% per cent. was declared, and the surplus fund was 
increased $25,000, making the total $200,000, on a capital of $50,000. Deposits on July 1 were: 
$642,000 and total resources $1,003,047. 

Growth of New Orleans Banks.—Manager Edward Herndon, of the New Orleans 
Clearing-House, has prepared a statement which shows that on June 30, 1899, there were 
fifteen banks in New Orleans with capital representing $4,580,200, having surplus and profits 
of $3,443,893; deposits amounting to $28,864,060; loans reaching $19,727,510, and resources 
amounting to $38,013,930. On June 30, 1903, there were nineteen banks; capital, $7,980,200; 
surplus and profits, $7,586,594; deposits, $58,079,600; loans, $45,076,220, and total resources. 
$77,356,346. All of this practically shows a doubling in resources, almost a trebling in loans 
and heavy increases in surplus and profits and in capital. 


Resolutions of Virginia Bankers.—At the convention of the Virginia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Lynchburg June 19, the following resolutions were offered by Geo. J. Seay: 


‘** Whereas, By act of Congress approved March 14, 1900, the dollar consisting of 25.8 grains 
of gold, nine-tenths fine, was made the standard unit of value in the United States, by which 
the value of all property shall be measured, tested and proved ; and 

Whereas, By the provisions of the said act the notes of the United States known as 
greenbacks, amounting to $346,681,016, together with the notes of the United States known as 
Treasury notes, given for the purchase of silver bullion, amounting at that time to $86,770. - 
000, all of which notes, being used as currency, passing from hand to hand, each dollar for 
the value of a gold dollar, were expressly made redeemable in standard gold coin; and 

Whereas, There are other forms of currency in daily use among the people, passing from 
hand to hand, each dollar for the value of a gold dollar, equally based upon the good faith 
and credit of the United States. and equally entitled to be measured, tested and proved by 
the same standard of value; and 

Whereas, It was declared in terms in the said act that all forms of money issued or coined 
by the United States should be maintained at a parity of value with this standard; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Virginia Bankers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, believe it to be wise that all forms of currency should be made equally redeemable 
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in standard gold coin, and that only by such provision can parity at alJ times and under al! 
circumstances be effectively maintained, and that failure to so provide for the redemption 
of all forms of currency alike in the standard unit of value will continue to be construed as 
a discrimination against such forms as are not made so redeemable, and that we further be- 
lieve that ‘The only thing that can be done to make our financial system sound and safe and 
solid, is to get down to one legal tender, and that is gold, and then to bank upon a currency 
circulation enlarged beyond the present authorized issues of the National banks, and based 
upon the credit of the legitimate trade of the country and rigidly safeguarded under the 
law ;’ therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend, ‘ That proper laws be promptly enacted to rende; 
the gold standard inviolate, and, to that end, that the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to maintain at all times on a parity with gold the legal-tender silver dollars remaining out- 
standing, and that he be directed to exchange gold for legal-tender silver dollars when pre- 
sented to the Treasury. 

That the coinage of one million and a half of silver dollars per month, now required by) 
law, should cease. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized to coin the silver bullion in the 
Treasury into such denominations of subsidiary silver coin as he may deem necessary to meet 
public requirements, and, as public necessities may demand, to recoin silver dollars into sub- 
sidiary coin;’ and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions shall be offered before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at its next convention.” 

A copy of the foregoing resolutions, along with a copy of the address made by Mr. Seay 
on the Aldrich and Fowler bills, has been forwarded to each member of the Virginia Bank- 
ers’ Association, in accordance with a-resolution adopted by the convention in Lynchburg. 
to the effect that a special committee be appointed to obtain the vote of each member of the 
association for or against the resolutions. 

Louisiana State Banks.—-Following is a statement of the condition of the 102 State 
banks, Savings banks and trust companies of Louisiana as reported to Bank Examiner L. FE. 
Thomas on June 17 (cents omitted): 

RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Demand 1oans...............eeeeeeee $10,112,320 Capital stock paid in $8,275.70 
Loans secured by mortgage 4,527,866 Surplus 4,259,883 
Other loans and _— peenneegee yr Undivided profits, lessexpenses and 
Coe erears aacin taxes paid 1,198,035 


Overdrafts unsecured 414,715 a 
Overdrafte due by directors of the | Due to other banks and bankers... 4,200,465 
23,0384 Dividends unpaid 23,488 


Overdrafts due by officers of the Individual deposits bearing in- 
eee 9,784 terest 10,357,182 
United States bonds 6,620 | Individual deposits not bearing in- 
Louisiana State bonds 274,238 I iidctinnsrcnccncsnnvenenins vee 25,630,337 
Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc. 3,762,858 Certificates of deposit bearing in- 
Banking house furniture and | 2 140,232 
pon Certificates of deposits not bearing 
Due from banks and bankers....... 9,183,003 interest 191,279 
Checks for clearing-house 1,196,705 173,993 
Checks and other cash items........ 217,703 Cashier’s checks outstanding 83,755 
Gold coin , 198,805 | Bills payable 1,540,165 
Silver, nickel and copper coin 474,077 | Notes and bills rediscounted 537,995 
National bank notes and all issues Amount due to persons not in- 
of United States Government.... 3,416,587 . : 
“ cluded in the foregoing 
Suspense account 59,763 


$58,648,495 | $58,648,495 








WHSTERN STATES. 


Minneapolis.—James Raymond has retired from the Presidency of the Northwestern 
National Bank on account of continued ill health, and has been succeeded by Wm. H. Dun- 
woody, formerly Vice-President. Mr. Dunwoody is prominently identitied with some of the 
largest and most successful manufacturing enterprises in Minneapolis. 

Omaha, Neb.—On July 1 the Omaha National Bank completed thirty-seven years of ex- 
istence, and its report for that date shows that prosperity has attended the bank's career. 
Its capital is $1,000,000, surplus and profits $180,000, and deposits $7,543,162. J. H. Millard is 
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President; Wm. Wallace and C, F. M. Grew, Vice-Presidents; Chas. E. Waite, Cashier, and 
Frank Boyd, Assistant Cashier. 

Oklahoma Banks.— Bank Commissioner Paul F. Cooper has recently compiled reports of 
the State and National banks for the Territory of Oklahoma, the statement for the Territo- 
rial banks being as of June 10 and the National banks June 9. Following are some facts 
gleaned from the compilation: 

Total for 


National banks. Territorial, both classes. 
I incccccsesesovonsasccesenseens $2,792,500 $2,026,330 $4,818,830 
PU scteudcegecsescccsocesseeneeces 277.042 299,072 532,114 
UmGivided PORES. ......000 cocccces. 543,451 383,122 926,573 
TE TR 12,380,677 8,358,085 20,738, 7: 
te nc cccccenseteseenessee 17,326,150 11,156,353 28,482,504 
ee ar Ce .... . . nunceeedcoeecos 70 232 312 
Per COME. OF FOSOEVO. ccccccs + cvcceces 30 52 41 


These reports, says the ** Oklahoma State Capital,” are a wonderful commentary on the 
unbounded prosperity of Oklahoma, showing a per capita of deposits, based on a population 
of 600,000 of over $34 for every man, woman and child in the Territory. This with an aver- 
age reserve in the banks of forty one per cent., and a bank to each 2,000 of population, with 
small overdrafts, and large undivided profits, puts Oklahoma banks in the front rank of the 
States and Territories of the United States, 

This showing is due largely to the splendid banking laws of Oklahoma, and the further 
fact that its terms are strictly carried out both in spirit and letter. In three years only 
three banks have been closed, thanks to the good work of the Commissioner, and these all be- 
longed to one man, and depositors lost nothing. 


Nebraska State and Private Banks.—-Through the courtesy of the State Banking 
Board, THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has been furnished with a compilation showing the condi- 
tion of the 493 State and private banks of Nebraska at the close of business June 9. On that 
date the capital stock of these banks was $7,976,250; surplus, $1,401,852; undivided profits, 
$1,745,666; deposits, $37,395,149; loans and discounts, $32,091,797; cash items, $2,559,128; total 
resources, $48,689,717. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—-At a meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of California July 16, it 
was unanimously decided to increase the capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—-An agreement has been reached for merging the First National Bank 
and the Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank into the First and Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank. The new bank will have $2,000,000 capital, $500,000 surpius and nearly $18, - 
000,000 total resources. Isaias W. Hellman will be President, and John M, Elliott first Vice- 
President and manager. The other officers will be decided on later. 


—Ata regular meeting of the board of directors of the Southwestern National Bank, 
July 22, A. B. Jones was elected to the position of Cashier. Mr. Jones has been Assistant 
Cashier of the bank since its organization. The bank opened for business January 20, 1902. 
Its deposits are $1,077,079. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Kentucky.—R. P. Townsend, doing a banking business at Adairville, made an assign- 
ment June 29. 


Massachusetts—-BOSTON—W m. Bassett, a stock and bond broker, suspended July 27. 


Michigan.—Charles Montague, proprietor of the Caro Exchange Bank, made an assign- 
ment July 13. 


New Jersey.--On July 14, at the instance of the State Insurance and Banking Commis- 
sioner, the Attorney-General applied for the appointment of a Receiver for the Interstate 
Trust Co., of Jersey City. Various irregularities are charged with respect to the company’s 
management. 


New York.—The Cornwall Bank, at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, was closed July 12 owing 
to defalcation of the Cashier. Arrangements have been made for paying depositors. 


New York—NeEew York City.—On July 24 W. L. Stow & Co. and Talbot J. Taylor & Co., 
Stock Exchange houses, suspended. Edwin S. Hooley & Co., suspended on July 27. 


Pennsylvania.—On July 30 the Doylestown National Bank was closed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. It is reported that the President and Cashier have used the bank’s 
funds in speculation, and that these and other losses will amount to about $215,000, absorbing 
practically the capital and surplus. The bank was one of the old banking institutions of the 


State and on June 9 last reported $105,000 capital, $136,460 surplus and profits and $980,222 de- 
posits, 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6848—Citizens’ National Bank, Windber, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6849—Firgt National Bank, Coquille, Oregon. Capital, $25,000. 

6850—Casper National Bank, Casper, Wyoming. Capital, $50,000. 
6851—Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6852—Macksburg National Bank, Macksburg, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 
6853—Germania National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Capital, $300,000. 
6854— Black Hawk National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa. Capita), $100,000. 
6855—Okmulgee National Bank, Okmulgee, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 
6856—Sour Lake National Bank, Sour Lake, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
6857—First National Bank, Elliott, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6858—State National Bank, New Iberia, Louisiana. Capital, $100,000. 
6859—First National Bank, Harrisville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6860 —First National Bank, Montevideo, Minnesota. Capital, $30,000. 
6861—First National Bank, Findlay, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6862—First National Bank, Rushmore, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6863—First National Bank, Norway, Michigan. Capital, $50,000. 
6864—Commercial National Bank, Los Angeles, California. Capital, $200,000. 
6865—National Bank of Commerce, Amarillo, Texas. Capital, $75,000. 
6866—Citizens’ National Bank, Wisner, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 
6867—First National Bank, Henrvetta, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6868 —First National Bank, Beggs, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6869—National Bank of Commerce, San Diego, California. Capital, $150,000. 
6870—First National Bank, Exira, lowa. Capital, $35,000. 

6871—National Loan and Exchange Bank, Columbia, South Carolina. Capital, $50),000. 
6872—Third National Bank, Glasgow, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 
6873—Hanford National Bank, Hanford, California. Capital, $50,000. 
6874—Citizens’ National Bank, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000, 
6875—First National Bank, Centralia, Missouri. Capital, $50,000. 

6876—First National Bank, Mooresville, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
6877—Sunbury National Bank, Sunbury, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 
6878—East Berlin National Bank, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6879—First National Bank, Coweta, Indian Territory. Capita), $25,000. 
6880—Merchants’ National Bank, Greene, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

6881—Ply mouth National Bank, Plymouth, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 
6882—First National Bank, Dillsboro, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 
6883—Citizens’ National Bank, Jacksonville, Texas. Capital], $25,000. 

6884 -National Bank of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, New Mexico. Capital, $30,000. 
6885— First National Bank, Campbell, Missouri. Capital, $30,000. 

6886 —Citizens’ National Bank, Lebanon, Virginia. Capital, $32,500. 
6887—First National Bank, Coalport, Pennsylvania. Capital, $30,000. 
6888—Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida. Capital, $350,000. 
6889—First National Bank, Fosston, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6890—First National Bank, Wilburton, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6891--First National Bank, Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000 
6892—Commercial National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 
6893—First National Bank, Cushing, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
6894—Farmers’ National Bank, Hodgensville, Kentucky. Capital, $30,000. 
6895--Neodesha National Bank, Neodesha, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 
6896--Alba National Bank, Alba, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6897--First National Bank, Elba, Alabama. Capital, $50,000. 














NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, West Middlesex, Pennsylvania; by L. A. Burnett, et al. 
Findlay National Bank, Findlay, Iinois; by A. C. Crays, et al. 

First National Bank, Dickson, Tennessee; by Pitt Henslee, et al. 

First National Bank, Oroville, California; by C. H. Schiveley, et al. 

First National Bank, New Concord, Ohio; by John C. Saner, et al. 

First National Bank, Cornish, Indian Territory; by I. R. Mason, et al. 

First National Bank, Elba, Alabama; by G. H. Malone, et al. 

First National Bank, Cushing, Oklahoma; by John Foster, et al. 

First National Bank, Frederick, Oklahoma; by R. J. Schofield, et al. 

First National Bank, Crawford, Nebraska; by C. A. Minick, et al. 

Fourth National Bank, Guthrie, Oklahoma; by U. C. Guss, et al. 

First National Bank, Scribner, Nebraska; by F. McGiverin, et al. 

First National Bank, Hallock, Minnesota; by John R. Mitchell, et al. 

First National Bank, Grand Meadow, Minnesota; by G. A. Wright, et al. 
Opelousas National Bank, Opelousas, Louisiana; by E. B. Dubuisson, eé al. 
First National Bank, Fayette, Iowa: by Grant M. Bigelow, et al. 

First National Bank, Ventura, California; by J. 8S. Blackstock, ef al. 
Stoughton National Bank, Stoughton, Massachusetts, by Henry W. Britton, e/ a/. 
Globe National Bank, Denver, Colorado; by John M. Walker, et al. 

Peckville National Bank, Peckville, Pennsylvania: by 8S. W. Arnold, ef al. 
People’s National Bank, Barry, Vermont; by Fred N. Braley, et al. 

First National Bank, Rush City, Minnesota; by F. H. Wellcome, et al. 

First National Bank, Frazee, Minnesota; by M. T. Dalquist, et al. 

First National Bank, Anderson, Texas; by Fred B. Johnston, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenwood, South Carolina; by S. H. McGhee, et al. 
First National Bank, Coeburn, Virginia; by J. Clark Carpenter, et al. 

First National Bank, Claude, Texas; by S. F. Sullenberger, et al. 

First National Bank, Stuart, Nebraska; by L. M. Weaver, et al. 

First National Bank, Hartford City, Indiana; by Herbert H. Holbrook, et al. 
First National Bank, Ringtown, Pennsylvania; by Wm. A. Geise, et al. 

First National Bank, Fairview, Oklahoma: by H. Clay Willis, et al. 

First National Bank, Plainfield, Indiana; by B. W. Anderson, et al. 

National Maiden Lane Bank of New York: by G. H. Hendricks, et al. 

First National Bank, Winthrop, Minnesota; by E. W. Olson, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, St. James, Minnesota; by H. M.Serkland, et al. 
Washington National Bank, Burgettstown, Pennsylvania; by F. Rea Bailey, et a. 
First National Bank, Artesia, New Mexico; by C. B. McCluskey, et al. 

First National Bank, E] Monte, California; by John H. Bartle, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Spencer, Iowa; by Ackley Hubbard, et al. 

First National Bank, Bennington, Indian Territory ; by R. L. Williams, et al. 
Pikeville National Bank, Pikeville, Kentucky ; by A. E. Auxier, et al. 
Neodesha National Bank, Neodesha, Kansas; by A. M. Sharp, ef al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Bank of Blackwell, Oklahoma; into Blackwell National Bank. 
State Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas; into State National Bank. 
Bank of Bridgewater, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 
Cowgill Bank, Cowgill, Missouri; into First National Bank. 
Commercial Bank, Grayson, Kentucky ; into First National Bank. 
State Bank, Hull, Iowa; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 
ALABAMA. eapital, $200,000; Pres., W. A. Bonynge; 
ELBA—First National Bank; capital, $50,000; Cas., C. N. Flint. 
Pres... G. H. Malone; Cas., W. D. Hutchin- SAN DreGo—National Bank of Commerce: 
son. (succesor to Bank of Commerce) capital, 
CALIFORNIA. $150,000; Pres., Julius Wangenheim; Cas., 
CuIno—Chino State Bank; capital, $12,500; Charles L. Williams, 
Pres., L. Viedenburg; Cas., Peter R. Ruth. SAN FRANCISCO — Mission Bank; capital, 
HANFORD—Hanford National Bank ; capital, $200,000; Pres., James Rolph, Jr.; Vice- 
$50,000; Pres., N. P. Duncan; Cas., H. E. Pres., Frank B. Anderson; Cas., Stuart F. 
Wright. Smith ; Sec., James M. Allen. 
Los ANGELES—Commercial National Bank; StTockTon—Commercial and Savings Bank ; 
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capital, $150,000; Pres., John Raggio; Cas., 
Thomas E. Connolly. 
FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE — Atlantic National Bank; 
capital, $350,000; Pres., E. W. Lane; Cas., 
Thomas P. Denham, 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA—Mechanics and Traders’ Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. R. Winship; Cas., 
Wm, Powell; Asst. Cas., K. 8. Ferris. 

SOPERTON— Bank of Soperton; capital, $11,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Cook; Vice-Pres., W. C. 
McCrimmon. 

IDAHO. 

HAILEY—Watt Banking Co. Ltd. (successor 
to W. H. Watt); capital, $30,000; Pres., 
W.H. Watt; Cas., Leo Cramer. 

POCATELLO—First Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Murray; Cas., W. A. 
Anthes; Asst. Cas., I. N. Anthes. 


ILLINOIS. 
BETHALTO—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. L. Settlemire ; Cas., A. M. Neuber. 
BONDVILLE—Bondville Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Dan P. McIntyre; Cas., Wm. H. 
Scott; Asst. Cas., Geo. B. Talbott. 
FERRIS—Farmers’ Standard Bank; Pres., W. 
O. Kunkel; Cas., J. W. Richards. 
FINDLAY—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., James Dazey; Vice-Pres., A. W. 
Askins; Cas., J. E. Dazey; Asst. Cas., E. S. 
Comb and C. B. Laughlin. 
RIVERSIDE—Riverside State Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Albert Seckel; Cas., Frank 
Frederick; Asst. Cas., F. E. Frederick. 


INDIANA. 

DILLSBORO—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., D. W. Cole; Act. Cas., Wm. 
C. Wulber. 

MOORESVILLE— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. R. Scruggs; Cas., H. H. 
Leathers. 

Fort WAYNE—Bank of Wayne (Sol Mier Co.) 

V ALPARAISO—Thrift Trust Co.; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres... Wm. E. Pinney: Vice-Pres., 
John Work; Sec., Paul Nuppnau: Asst. 
Sec., John L. Jones. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Beaos—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., P. I. Brown; Cas., Earl Brown. 
Bristow—International Bank ; capital, $10,- 

000; Pres., A. H. Purdy; Cas., C. E. Purdy. 

CowETA—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Ulysses G. Phippen. 

DEweY—Bank of Dewey; Pres., E. L. Wood- 
sen; Cas., W. H. Metcalf. 

HENRYETTA—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. B. Dunlap; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. F. Wise ; Cas., J. W. Sullins; Asst. Cas., 
J. R. Vaughn. 

OKMULGEE—Okmulgee National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., John T. Stewart; Cas., 
W. E. Wood. 

WILBURTON—First National Bank; capital, 
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$25,000; Pres., James Degnan; Cas., H, D, 
Price. 
IOWA. 

CHARLES City—Security Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. E. Ellis; 
Vice-Pres., C. D. Ellis; Cas., Morton Wilbur: 
Asst. Cas,, Melvin W. Ellis. 

ELKHART—Corn Exchange Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Lee; Vice-Pres., C. H, 
Stockwell; Cas., Ralph A. Clark. 

ELLIoTT - First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Elliott); capital, $25,000; Pres., F 
M. Burkit;: Cas., H. E. Manker; Asst, Cus, 
J.J. Manker. 

ExtrA—First National Bank (successor to 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank); capital, 
$35,000; Pres., F. M. Leet; Cas., J. E. 
McGuire: Asst. Cas., W. E. Wissler. 

GRAND ViIEW-—Grand View Savings Bank 
capital, $15,900; Pres., L. Luberknecht; 
Cas., A. L. Holliday. 

GREENE — Merchants’ National Bank (succes- 
sor to Soesbe, Shepardson & Co.); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., E. W. Soesbe; Cas., C. W. 
Soesbe. 

IRETON—Farmersand Merchants’ Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., F. E. Watkins; Cas., W. 
Y. Dilley. 

MACKSBURG — Macksburg National Bank 
(successor to Macksburg Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. M. Wilson; Cas., ©. E. 
Klingaman. 

McCAUSLAND—Scott County Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Wm. Bierkamp, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., F. J. Lessin; Cas., KE. P. Wingert. 

TIFFIN—Tiftin Savings Bank (successor to 
Corn Exchange Bank); capital, $12,000; 
Pres., E. F. Hamilton; Cas., P. R. Ford: 
Asst. Cas., F. E. Fountain. 

WATERLOO—Black Hawk National Bank; 
capital, $100,000 ; surplus, $25,000; Pres., D. 
W. Crouse: Cas., H. S. Abbott. 

KANSAS. 

CAWKER City — Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H, A. Carleton; 
Cas., G. L. Hudkins. 

KANSAS CitTy—Riverview State Bank; cup!- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., J. W. Breidenthal; Cas., 
Ed. Blair. 

Lewis—Lewis State Bank; capital, $5,000); 
Pres., D. M. Brower; Cas., Chas. E. Sturde- 
vant; Asst. Cas., R. E. Brower. 

NEODESHA—Neodesha National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres.. C. M. Condon; Cas., A. M. 
Sharp. 

Peru—Peru State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., P. Looby: Cas., W. E. Bennett. 

SCRANTON—Scranton State Bank; capitul, 
$5,000; Pres., E. M. Gardner; Cas., W. ©. 
Bolton; Asst. Cas., C. F. Bolton. 

STAFFORD — First Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., A. E. Asher; Asst. Cas., RK. Boyd 
Wallace. 

KENTUCKEY. 

BENTON—Bank of Marshall County; Pres., 
R. G. Treas; Cas., W. C. Rowe. 











BURGIN—J. T. Freeman & Co.; capital, $20,- 
000; Cas., J. P. Miller. 

GLASGOW—Third National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., S. T. Young: Vice-Pres., W. 
J. Davidson. 

HODGENVILLE — Farmers’ National Bank; 
capital, $80,000; Cas., T. F. Stark. 

RicHwoop—Richwood Deposit Bank: Pres., 
J.C. Hughes; Cas., J.C. Byland. 

Un1ton—Union Deposit Bank; Pres., M. J. 
Crouch; Cas., J. L. Frazier. 

LOUISIANA. 

LEESVILLE—Rose Pine Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,500; Pres., W. H. Powell; Cas., W. J. 
Powell. 

NEW IBERIA—State National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Albert Estorge; Cas., J. P. 
Suberbielle. 

SHREVEPORT—Louisiana Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., S. W. Smith, Jr.: 
Vice-Pres,, E. S. Woodfin; Cas., M. A. 
McCutchen. , 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BosTtTon—State Banking & S. D. Co.; capital, 
$150,000; Pres., Chas. K. Amidon; Treas, 
A. H. Eastman; Asst. Treas., P. L. Cushing. 


MICHIGAN. 

MT. PLEASANT— Isabella County State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., John S, Weidman ; 
Cas., Elton J. Van Leuven. 

NORWAY—First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., Frank 
A. Janson; Cas., Dan A. Stewart. 

MINNESOTA. 

BENSON—Security State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. Hoban; Cas., Leslie Mat- 
thews; Asst. Cas., Olaf Aaberg. 

COLOGNE—State Bank ; capital, $10,000; Pres. 
Henry L. Simons; Cas., Geo. J. Bell. 

FossTtTon—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., I. A. Yarnell; Asst. Cas., R. J- 
Bentley. 

MONTEVIDEO—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., C. D. Griffith; Cas., M. E. Titus; 
Asst, Cas., F. W. Palmer. 

MONTICELLO—Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jno. M. Haven; Cas., Wm. 
S. McCartney; Asst. Cas., N. H. McCartney. 

MorA—State Bank: capital, $10,000; Pres., 
John Lind; Cas., C. F. Mahnke; Asst. Cas., 
F. Waterman. 

PARKERS PRAIRIE —State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., L. Redding; Cas., W. E. 
Dickson. 

RicE—Bank of Rice; capital, $9,000; Pres., 
Geo. H. Niles; Cas., A. Turrittin. 

RUSHMORE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. Thom; Vice-Pres., Jas. 
Porter; Cas., C. N. Peterson; Asst. Cas., 
L. T. Arduser. 

St. BoNIFACIUS—State Bank (successor to 
Hegerle & Gothmann); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Henry Gothmann; Cas., M. H. He- 
gerle; Asst. Cas., M. A.Gothmann. 
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THIEF RIVER FALLS—Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., D. B. Bakke ; Cas., F. L. 
Melgaard. 

MISSOURI. 

BERGER— Bank of Berger; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Dan Haid, Jr.; Cas., E. G. Isenberg, 
CAMPBELL-— First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres. T. A. Medley; Cas., W. 8. 

Gardner. 

CENTRALIA—First National Bank; capital, 
$50.60; Pres., D. F. Turner; Cas., E. R. 
Denham; Asst. Cas., J. F. Denham. 

DONIPHAN--T. L. Wright; capital, $5,000. 

GREEN CASTLE—Green Castle Bank (succes- 
sor to Comstock Castle Bank); capital, 
316,000; Pres., A. O. Moore; Cas., Geo. 
Vaughn; Asst. Cas., Chas. E. Johnson. 

SPRINGFIELD— Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. O. Oldham; 
Cas., H. M. Smith. 


NEBRASEA. 

DAVEY—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $8,- 
000; Pres., H. Harkson; Cas., G. R. Buck- 
ner. 

EXETER— Exeter State Bank ; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., W. H. Taylor; Cas., C. H. Eckery. 
HERSHEY-— Bank of Lincoln County; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. F. Seeberger; Vice-Pres., 

M. Mickelsen. 

PLATTSMOUTH—Plattsmouth Savings Bank ; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., W. H. Newell; Cas., 
J. M. Roberts, 

TAMORA—Farmers Exchange Bank; capital; 
$5,000; Pres., J. R. Collins; Cas., L. A. Sand- 
berg. 

WISNER—Citizens’ National Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres.. Henry Leisy; Vice-Pres., Henry 
Kinzel; Cas., J. H. Finley; Asst. Cas., Alma 
Koch, 

NEW MEXICO. 

CARLSBAD—National Bank of Carlsbad ; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., S. T. Bitting; Cas., H. 
A. Houser. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

ELIZABETH CiTy—Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. T. Old. 

FAIsoN—Bank of Faison; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. E. Borden; Cas., M. McD. Wil- 
liams. 

RAEFORD—Bank of Raeford; Pres., John 
Blue; Cas., Jno. W. Moore; Asst. Cas., J. 
W. McLaugblin. 

WHITAKERS- Bank of Whitakers; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. T. Braswell; Cas., W. J. 
Taylor. 

STONEVILLE—Bank of Stoneville; capital, 
$5,200; Pres., R.T. Stone; Cas.,C. K. Nolin. 


OHIO. 

COSHOCTON — Commercial National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. Cassingham; 
Cas., H. C. Herbig. 

HILLIARDS— Merchants and Farmers’ Bank ; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., N. A. Scofield; Cas., 
Luoy Bobyns. 
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QUINCY—Miami Valley Bank; Pres., J. E. 
Wells: Cas., J. W. Wilkenson; Asst. Cas., 
A. Allinger. 

RIDGEWAY —Ridgeway Banking Co.; capital, 
$12,500: Pres., John Brunguard ; Cas., O. E. 
Perry. 

OKLAHOMA. 

AMES—Bank of Ames; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J.J. Hughes; Cas., J. O. Hughes. 

BessteE—Auxier State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. B. Auxier; Cas., Geo. F. Auxier ; 
Asst. Cas., T. E. Auxier. . 

CAPRON—Capron State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000, Pres., H. Kaufman; Cas., C. D. Sample. 

CLINTON—Clinton National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. J. Benson: Vice-Pres., J. 
R. Shive; Cas., W. B. Duff; Asst. Cas., J. 
M. Dickinson. 

CUSHING—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Jacob Puckett; Cas., John Fos- 
ter. 

Houuts—Hollis State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres.. G. H. Rowley; Cas., Car] S. Wilson. 
OREGON. 

COQUILLE — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. J. Sherwood; Cas,, L. H. 

Hazard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALTOONA—Union Trust Co. (suecessor to 
Fidelity Bank): capital, $125,000; Pres., W. 


J. Heinsling; Treas., James. W. Findley. 
BELLE VERNON—Valley Deposit and Trust 
Co. (successor to 8. F. Jones & Co.); capital, 
$125,000; Pres., S. F. Jones; Treas., J. 8. 
Jones; Asst. Treas., W. A. Mitchener. 


COALPORT—First National Bank; 
$30,000; Pres., Geo. D. Benn. 

CONNEAUT LAKE—First National Bunk; cap- 
pital, $25,000: Pres., E. P. Whiting; Cas., 
Perry Shontz. 

EAST BERLIN—East Berlin National Bank 
(successor to Wm. G. Lea); capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., P.C.Smith; Cas.. 8. 8. Miller. 

H ARRISVILLE—First National Bank; capital. 
$25,000; Pres... R. L. Brown; Cas., J. M. 
Elrick. 

HOLLIDAYSBURG —Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Lynn A. Brua; Cas., 
H. D. Hewitt. 

PITTSBURG—Home Trust Co.; capital, $500,- 
000; surplus, $125,000; Pres., W. L. Hurd; 
Second Vice-Pres., Robert J. Davidson; 
Sec., J. F. Sweeny; Treas., J. G. Splane; 
Asst. Treas., I. C. Harper. 

PLYMOUTH—Plymouth National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., John R. Powell; Cas., 
R. J. Faust, Jr. 

SunBURY—Sunbury National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., F. E. Drumheller; Cas., E. 
B. Hunter. 

STEELTON —People’s Bank. 

WINDBER —Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. P. Statler ; Cas., E.M. Muir. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
COoLUMBIA—National Loan and Exchange 


capital, 
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Bank of South Carolina; capital, $500,000; 
Pres., Edwin W. Robertson; Cas., G. M. 
Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BUTLER—State Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
J. W. Lambert: Cas., H. O. Dalen. 


TEXAS. 
ALBA—Alba National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., C. H. Morris; Cas., W. H. Holley. 
AMARILLO — National Bank of Commerce 
(successor to Smith, Walker & Co.); capital, 
$75,000; Pres., J. L. Smith; Vice-Pres., W. 
W. Bynum; Cas., Ray Wheatley. 

COVINGTON — First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. Will Gilliam; Vice-Pres., J. P. 
Wier and H. H. Simmons; Cas,, F. E. Mc- 
Larty; Asst. Cas., D. D. Gattings. 

JACKSONVILLE — Citizens’ National Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Sory; Cas., A. 
F. Kerr. 

PROSPER—Continental Bank and Trust Co. : 
Asst. Cas., C. A. Sanford. 

Sour LAKE—Sour Lake National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., W. T. Campbell; Cas., 
Charles Hirsch; Asst. Cas., D. C. Stone. 


UTAH. 

LOGAN—Cache Valley Banking Co.; capital, 
$40,000; Pres., Thomas Oldham; Cas., J. E. 
Shepard. 

VIRGINIA. 

LEBANON—Citizens’ National Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $32,500; 
Cas., 8S. H. Fletcher. 

SALTVILLE—Saltville Bank; capital, $50,000 ; 
Pres., W. W. George; Cas., Henry Cecil: 
Sec., I. S. Goetchins. 


W ASHINGTON. 
ELMA—Bank of Elma; Cas., A. L. Callow. 
SEATTLE—Washington Trust Co.; capital, 

$300,000; surplus, $200,000; Pres., J. W. 
Clise; Vice-Pres., C. J. Smith and F. 5S. 
Stimson ; Cas,, Chas. 8. Miller. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

BURNSVILLE —Burnsville Exchange Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., John T. Davis; Cas., 
Hugh Amos. 

FAIRMONT — Monongahela Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. E. Harr; Cas., Hugh F. 
Smith. 

SMITHVILLE—Smithville Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E. C. Goff; Cas., W. H. Westfall; 
Asst. Cas., G. M. Clommer. 


WISCONSIN. 

LENA—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., L. W. Brazeau; Cas., O. 
W. Brazeau. 

MILWAUKEE — Germania National Bank; 
capital, $300,000 ; Pres., Geo. Brumder ; Cas., 
Alfred G. Schultz; Asst. Cas., Martin A. 
Graettinger.-— Wisconsin Trust and 
Security Co.; capital, $500,000; Pres., O. C. 
Fuller. 











WYOMING. 
CASPER—Casper National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Alexander J. Cunningham; 
Cas.. E. Perey Palmer. 
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CANADA. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
INVERNESS—Union Bank of Halifax. 
SPRING H1iLL—Union Bank ot Halifax. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 

ARKANSAS Crty—Desha Bank and Trust Co. 
(successor to Desha Bank); capital, $80,000. 

LitTLE ROCK—Exchange National Bank; 
Charles F. Penzel, Pres., resigned. 

PARAGOULD—First National Bank; R. H. 
Weatherly, Vice-Pres.; R. D. Duncan, Asst. 
Cas, 

CALIFORNIA. 

LONG BEACH — American National Bank; 
John Johnston, Vice-Pres.; W. A. Kennedy, 
Cas. in place of Frederick Rohrer. 

LoS ANGELES—Los Angeles National Bank: 
W. D. Woolwine, Cas., resigned.— Mer- 
chants’ National Bank; Herman W. Hell- 
man, Pres. in place of W. L. Graves; W. L. 
Graves, First Vice-Pres.; Marco Hellman, 
Asst. Cas, 

PASO ROBLES—Bank of Paso Robles; John 
Herd, Pres. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Bank of California; capi- 
tal increased to $3,000,000. 

COLORADO. 

WALDEN—North Park Bank; 

creased to $30,000. 
CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN—Farmers and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank; James K. Guy, Pres., in place of 
Samuel T. Camp, deceased; Lyman D. 
Mills, Vice-Pres. Middlesex County Na- 
tional Bank; Samuel T. Camp, Vice-Pres., 
deceased, 

ROCKVILLE—People’s Savings Bank; W. H. 
Prescott, Pres. 

PUTNAM—Thompson Savings Bank; 
Elliott, Pres., deceased. 

SOUTHINGTON—Southington National Bank; 
M. B. Willcox, Pres., in place of Charles D. 
Barnes, deceased. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

W ASHINGTON—Citizens’ National Bank; no 

Asst. Cas. in place of Edson B. Olds. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA—Lowry National Bank; Henry W. 
Davis, Asst, Cas. 

AuGusTa—National Exchange Bank; E. A. 
Pendleton, Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO—Oakland National Bank of Hyde 
Park; H.C. Foster, Pres. in place of H. P. 
Taylor; Henry Sheffield, Cas. in place of H. 
C. Foster; A. J. Kolar, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

FREEFORT — First National Bank: 
Clark, Asst. Cas. 

MARISSA—First National Bank; J. C. Hamil- 

ton, Pres. in place of J. A. Hamilton; W. 

M. Hamilton, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 

Hamilton; J. A. Hamilton, Cas. in place of 

M. H. Marshall; M. H. Marshall, Asst. Cas. 


capital in- 





John 


J. M. 





STERLING—Sterling National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

URBANA-—First National Bank: R. H. Griffin, 
Cas. in place of C. M. Richards; G. W. 
Webber, Asst. Cas. in place of R. H. Griffin. 

INDIANA. 

ATTICA—Citizens’ National Bank; O.8. Clark, 
Asst. Cas. 

PORTLAND—Citizens’ Bank; capital increased 
to $100,000. 

VINCENNES—German National Bank; Henry 
J. Boeckman, Vice-Pres. in place of Gerard 
Reiter; W. E. Baker, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Henry J. Boeckmann. 

WINGATE—Farmers’ Bank; David Groves, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Enoch P. Leath. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

COMANCHE ~— First National Bank; Milton M. 
Bowman, Cas, in place of J. T. Jeanes, de- 
ceased. 

HOLDENVILLE—First National Bank; Geo. 
L. Rose, Pres. in place of A. B. Dunlap. 

VinittA—Cherokee Nationa! Bank; Chas. H. 
Collins, Asst. Cas. 

IOWA. 

BELLE PLAINE—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
F. Miller, Asst. Cas. 

CLUTIER--First National Bank; John Skrable, 
Pres. in place of 8. G. Hawks; Wm. Benesb, 
Cas. in place of Henry Mohr. 

D1iKkE—First National Bank; R. H. Rehder, 
Pres. in place ot M. A. Buchan. 

GRAETTINGER—First National Bank: C.58. 
George, Cas. in place of E. C. Kent. 

KELLEY—Bank of Kelley; E. J. Penfield, 
Pres. 

MILFORD—First National Bank; C. F. Mauss, 
Cas.in place of H.S. Abbott; Leonard O. 
Pillsbury, Asst. Cas. in place of C. F. Mauss. 

PIERSON—Citizens’ Bank; purchased by Bank 
of Pierson. 

KANSAS. 

CHETOPA—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; Geo. M. Hoover, Cas. in place of 
Harry W. Bedell. 

ELDORADO— Eldorado State Bank ; absorbed 
by Citizens’ State Bank; capital increased 
to $50,000. 

WAVERLY - First National Bank; Fred F. 
Fockele, Cas. in place of Chas. N. Converse. 

KENTUCKY. 

OWENTON—First National Bank; G. F. Wal- 
drop, Pres. in place of G. W. Forsee; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of G. F. Waldrop; G. 
W. Forsee, Cas. in place of Florian Cox. 

MAINE. 
GARDINER— Oakland National Bank ; Henry 
Farrington, Cas. in place of N.C. Barstow. 
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PORTLAND—First National Bank: Carl F. A. 
Weber, Asst. Cas. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Monumental Savings <Associa- 
tion; absorbed by Union Trust Co. 
ELKTON—National Bank of Elkton; E. §&. 
France (formerly E. 8. Tome), Pres. 
HancocK—Hanecock Bank; William A. 
Bowles, Pres., deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Mount Vernon National Bank; 
John H. Allen, Pres. in place of Thomas N. 
Hart; J. Adams Brown, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Benjamin F. Dyer.——National Bank of 
Redemption; James B. Case, Act. Pres, in 
place of John E. Toulmin, deceased. 

CAMBRIDGE—National] City Bank: Henry B. 
Davis, Cas., resigned. 

CHELSEA—Chelsea Savings Bank; William 
Robinson, Pres. in the place of Thomas 
Strahan. 

LEOMINSTER—Leominster Savings Bank; 
Arthur H. Hall, Pres. in place of Joseph 
G. Tenney. 

MICHIGAN. 

BAY CitTy—Old Second National Bank; 
Orrin Bump, Pres., resigned. 

KALAMAZOO—First National Bank; J. A. 
Pitkin, Pres. in place of Frederick N. 
Rowley, deceased. 

St. JOHNS—St. Johns National Bank; John 
C. Hicks, Pres. in place of John Hicks, 
deceased. 

St. JOSEPH—Commercial National Bank; A. 
L. Heartt, Cas., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 
DAWSON—First National Bank: G. O. 
Brohough, Pres. in place of S. Christo- 
pherson. 
EVELETH—First National Bank ; W. J. Smith, 
Cas., resigned. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern National 
Bank; William H. Dunwoody, Pres. in 
place of James W. Raymond, resigned. 
SPRING VALLEY—First National Bank; T. 
L. Beiseker, Pres. in place of W. P. Tearse. 


MISSOURI. 

LUTESVILLE—Bollinger County Bank: capi- 
tal increased to $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. — 

HARTINGTON—Hartington National Bank; 
F. M. Kimball, Cas.; Edwin E. Collins, Asst. 
Cas, 

OAKLAND—First National Bank; A. L. Cull, 
Cas. in place of C. K. Cull, deceased; A. B. 
Paden, Asst. Cas. in place of A. L. Cull. 

VALLEY—State Bank; capital increased to 
$20,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK—Howard Savings Bank; Eugene 
Vanderpool, Pres., deceased. 

NEW YORE. 


AURORA — First National Bank; E. W. 
Mosher, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry A. 


Morgan, deceased; Edmund Doughty, 
Asst. Cas. in place of E, W. Mosher. 

BROOKLYN—Stuyvesant Heights Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $200,000. 

CORNWALL - ON - THE-HUDSON — Cornwall! 
Bank: Joseph W. Cummin, Cas., reported 
a defaulter; business taken over by High- 
land National Bank of Newburgh. 

NEW YOrRK—Nineteenth Ward Bank: Louis 
H. Holloway, Cas., resigned.— Mechanic.’ 
& Traders’ Bank; Louis H. Holloway, Vice- 
Pres. Seaboard National Bank: no 2d 
Vice-Pres. in piace of Frank Dean, dc- 
ceased; J. H. Davis, additional Asst. Cas. 
—Guardian Trust Co.; F. W. Woolworth, 
Pres. in place of Bird 8S. Coler. — Bank of 
New York National Banking Association ; 
Joseph Andrews, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Edward T. Hulst.—United Nationa! 
Bank; John Gerken, Pres.——Equitable 
National Bank; Charles A. Nones, Pres, in 
place of James M. Bell, resigned. 

OSSINING—Ossining National Bank; H. M. 
Carpenter, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. W. 
Kipp; Geo. F. Hoag, Cas. in place of H. M, 
Carpenter. 

SARATUGA SPRINGS—Citizens’ Nationa! 
Bank ; Cassius B. Thomas, Pres. in place oi 
John Foley. 

OHIO. 

MONROEVILLE—First National Bank; A. M. 
Stentz, Pres. in place of H. P. Stentz, de- 
ceased ; Thomas W. Latham, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Chas. W. Latham, 

St. MArys—First National Bank; W. ©. 
Smith, Asst. Cas. 

ZANESVILLE—First National Bank; W. P. 
Sharer, additional Asst. Cas. 


OKLAHOMA. 

BLACKWELL— Bank of Blackwell; capital in- 
creased to $30,000. 

GARBER—Farmers’ State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

GUTHRIE—Guthrie National Bank and Bank 
of Indian Territory; consolidated under 
former title. 

MARSHALL— Bank of Marshall; L. J. Bick- 
ford, Cas., resigned. 

PAWHUSKA—Citizens’ State Bank; capita! 
increased to $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BERWICK — First National Bank: B. F. 
Crispin, Jr., Pres., deceased. 

Bo.LivAR--Bolivar National Bank; Harry L. 
George, Cas. in place of Sam H,. Hughes; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Harry L. George. 

COATESVILLE — National Bank of Chester 
Valley; G. H. Spackman, Asst. Cas. 

CorRY—Citizens’ National Bank; H. W. 
Parker, Asst. Cas. 

GALLITZEN — First National Bank; W. D. 
Gibson, Cas. in place of H. S. Smith. 

JEANNETTE—First National Bank; H. Albert 
Lauffer, Pres. in place of J. H. Ringer; K. 
P. Hugus, Vice-Pres. 














LEBANON — Valley National Bank; C. H. 
Killinger, Pres.in place of Adam Rise, de- 
ceased; Samuel Weiss, Vice-Pres. in place 
of C. H. Killinger. 

PHILADELPHIA-—-Tradesmen’s Trust and Sav- 
ing Fund Co.; title changed to Trades- 
men’s Trust Co.-—Kensington National 
Bank; W. W. Price, Cas. in place of Henry 
McConnell, deceased; Jos. C. Fox, Asst. 
Cas.——Southwestern National Bank; John 
Gardiner, Pres., deceased. 

PITTSBURG—People’s National Bank ; Robert 
Wardrop, Pres. in place of A. E. W. 
Painter, deceased; D. E. Park, Vice-Pres, 
in place of Robert Wardrop; no Second 
Vice-Pres. in place of D. E. Park: Hervey 
Schumacher, Cas. in place of Robert Ward- 
rop; F. L. Boggs, Second Asst. Cas. in place 
of Hervey Shumacher.—Union National 
Bank; capital increased to $500,000,-— 
Diamond National Bank; Jno. 8S. scully, 
Pres., resigned. 

POTTSVILLE—Miners’ National Bank; Heber 
S. Thompson. Pres. in place of William 
Thompson, deceased; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of Heber S. Thompson. 

REEDSVILLE—Reedsville National Bank; J. 
Bruce Davis, Cas.in place of R. J. Faust, Jr. 

SAYRE-—National Bank of Sayre; 8. R. Payne, 
Pres. in place of Lewis Eighmey. 

TAMAQUA--First National Bank; W. Callo- 
way, Pres. in place of Charles J. J. Carter; 
John E. Laner, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
Calloway; W. H. Kneedler; Cas. in place of 
J. F. Derr. 

VERONA--First National Bank; W. Emerson 
Bargar, Cas.; Blaine L. Stoner, Asst. Cas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHERAW—Merchants and Farmers’ 
capital increased to $50,000. 
TENNESSEE. 
WATERTOWN—Bank of Watertown; capital 
increased to $20,000. 


TEXAS. 

BARTLETT—First National Bank; E. T. Jones, 
Asst. Cas. 

CALVERT—First National Bank; S. M. Gib- 
son, Cas. in place of B. F. Elkin; A. W. 
Foster, Asst. Cas. 

COMMERCE—Commerce National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

Fort WortH—Stockyards National Bank of 
North Fort Worth ; C. L. Stone, Asst. Cas, 

MIDLAND—Odessa National Bank ; removed 
to Midland, and title changed to Midland 
National Bank.——First National Bank; 
Chester McRea, Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. 
Lyons. 

NACODOCHES—Stone Fort National Bank; 
Chas. Hoya, Pres. in place of E.S. Woodfin ; 
I. L. Sturdevant, Vice-Pres. in place of H. 
A. Huntley; J. W. Saunders, Cas. in place 
of H. H. Howell. 

NEDERLAND—First National Bank; A. C. 

Walker, Asst. Cas. 
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SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio National Bank: 
Wm. L. Herff, Asst. Cas. City National 
Bank; Aug. De Zavala, Asst. Cas. in place 
of A. F. Kerr. 

SNYDER—First National Bank: J. M. Smith, 
Pres. in place of H. B. Patterson. 

TuL1A—Tulia National Bank; no Cas. in place 
of Ray Price; W. W. Gunn, Asst. Cas. 

W YLIE—First National Bank; W. Z. Hayes, 
Cas. in place of 8. K. McCallon; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. Z. Hayes. 

VERMONT. 

RANDOLPH—Randolph National Bank: Wil- 
lard Gay, Asst. Cas, in place of Fred E. Du 
Bois, deceased. 

VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON— First National Bank; J. W. Rowe, 
Pres.; J. C. Robinson, Vice-Pres. 

PETERSBURG—Petersburg Savings and In- 
surance Co.; Peyton M. Pollard, Cas, in 
place of Geo. J. Seay; James D. Mason, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Peyton M. Pollard. 

W ASHINGTON. 

SUNNYSIDE—Sunnyside Bank; S. J. Harrison, 
Pres. 

WHATCOM—Bank of Whatcom; L. P. White, 
deceased. 





WISCONSIN. 

CAvoTT—Citizens’ State Bank; 
Asst. Cas. 

EAU CLAIRE—Eau Claire National Bank ; 
E. J. Lenmark, Asst. Cas. in place of T. B. 
Keith ; Otto Von Schrader, Second Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. J. Lenmark. 

KAUKAUNA—First National Bank; Geo, E. 
Dawson, Asst. Cas. 

NEW LONDON—First National Bank; M. D. 
Keith, Pres. in place of L. D. Moses; Lean- 
der Choate, Vice-Pres. in place of M. D. 
Keith. 

STOUGHTON—First National Bank; Leander 
Choate, Pres. in place of L. D. Moses. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

TORONTO— Metropolitan Bank; W. D. Ross, 
General Manager, in place of F. W. Baille. 
—A. E. Ames & Co.:; closed June 2, re- 
sumed business, 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
KENTUCKY. 

ADAIRVILLE—R. G. Townsend. 
MAINE. 
GARDINER—Merchants’ National Bank. 
MICHIGAN. 
Caro—Caro Exchange Bank. 
NEW JERSEY. 
JERSEY City—lInterstate Trust Co. 
WESTFIELD—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation June 30. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK—Lawyers’ Surety Company. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Emaus—Citizens’ Bank. 


D. D. Mars, 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





New York, August 1, 1908. 

THE DECLINE IN THE STOCK MARKET last month was naturally the most absorb- 
ing topic of interest in financial circles. While Wall Street is only a part of the 
country and it is possible to exaggerate the influence of the transactions which are 
made within the walls of the Stock Exchange, nevertheless a large measure of at- 
tention is bound to be given to such movements as those which in recent months 
have occcurred in the stock market. 

The stability of the prosperity which extends throughout the country could not 
perhaps be more certainly attested than by the limited influence which the sweeping 
decline in security valuations has exerted. There were afew failures in Wall Street 
last month, but beyond that there has been no apparent ill effect upon the credit or 
condition of either commercial or financial concerns. In WallStreet itself there has 
been a clearing of the atmosphere, and an improvement in confidence which sug- 
gests a better state of affairs than the wild and excited speculation of a year ago 
promised to produce. 

The stock market had recorded the lowest prices of the year on June 10, and for 
some time it looked as though the general tendency would be towards recovery. It 
was not until well after the succeeding month was entered upon that the market 
again developed pronounced weakness. Then came a slump which made a new 
record of low prices on July 15, and this in turn wassupplanted by the record made 
on July 24, on which date nearly every stock on the active list touched figures not 
only the lowest for the year, but also lower than were reached in May, 1901, during 
the Northern Pacific panic. 

While the decline in many cases has wiped out all the advance that had been 
made since 1900, yet so tremendous was the rise in values since 1895 that even the 
lowest prices touched in July average higher than the highest prices recorded prior 
to 1900. 


| 1 j 
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98 1899. 1900. 
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In the foregoing table we give the lowest prices of twenty-five representa- 
tive stocks in the year 1895, the highest in each of the seven succeeding years, and 
the lowest during the present year. With a single exception the lowest prices in 
1908 were made in July, one stock being slightly lower in June than in July. 

The above comparison shows how extensive had been the appreciation in value 
since the era of prosperity set in. The average advance from the lowest in 1895 to 
the highest in 1896 was 14 per cent. This was followed by an advance of 71g per 
cent. in 1897, 6 per cent. in 1898, 10% per cent. in 1899, 73g per cent. in 1900, 27% 
per cent. in 1901 and 1014 per cent. in 1902. The rise from the lowest in 1895 to 
the highest in 1902 was 831 per cent., of which 381g per cent. was since 1900. The 
decline in 1903 was 395g per cent. or 1144 per cent. more than the advance in 1901 
and 1902. 

A more suggestive method of comparing the changes in values would be to show 
the aggregate values of a specific block of securities at the prices reached in the 
different years. Taking as a basis 100 full shares of each of the stocks named, mak- 
ing a par value of $250,000, the market value of the total 25,000 shares was : 


Highest Increase from 

value. previous year. 
a ae ee ee eee en *$85.375.00 $§ $= = — —§ cescvcce 
DU Mitientateskeiasees eebeddéerktoeshuss enneeeeineanine 120,187.50 $34,812.50 
Inicio ca sc te een amce pineal tak acc taelbaia 138,137.50 17,950.00 
ititersteneedecdesersaseanedesaeetinseneemeesennnn 153,175.00 15,037.50 
Dl iidibiinbdtttineaeetbeb sei eneaeete 180,250.00 27,075.00 
Ee ee 198,875.00 18,625.00 
Re ee ee rT 268,500.00 69,625.00 
dibs damieawestceuneseneteoenneneeeeenneiosensean 293,925.00 25,425.00 
Dditticneskins ddseeqerniseubesneatiebesesiews eons *194,887.50 +99,037.50 

* Lowest value. + Decrease. 


These stocks which in 1895 could be purchased for $85,374 had a market value in 
1902 of $293,925, an increase of $208,550. In 1903 they lost $99,037.50 of that value 
but were still valued at $109,512.50 more than they were in 1895. 

In the discussions in the financial and also editorial columns of some of the 
papers recently there has been much said about the indisputable fact that while 
stocks have been going down and people have been selling them, there have been 
purchasers for all the stocks sold. As that is always the case whether stocks go up 
or down, the fact proves nothing, nor just what was the conclusion to be drawn 
from it was not made clear. It certainly does not negative the proposition that the 
decline has caused very severe losses. Certainly the individual who bought stocks 
at $117 last year and sold them at $78 this year lost money, and the fact that some 
one was able to pay him $78 for his shares does not put the seller in any better finan- 
cial status. 

There is no possible way of ascertaining who were the sellers and who were the 
losers in Wall Street in the last few months. But there is evidence that many peo- 
ple have lost not only the paper profits which they had in sight at one time, but also. 
a part, if not all, their original investment. The effect will be seriously felt by in- 
dividuals for some time to come, and it will have an influence to some extent upon 
the general situation. 

One has only to turn away from Wall Street to find encouragement for optimis- 
tic opinion. The general industrial conditions, barring here and there some labor 
union difficulties, are encouraging. In some cases prices have fallen, but produc- 
tion is active and there is promise of good trade for some time tocome. ‘‘ The 
Financial Chronicle’s” compilation of bank clearings for the first half of 1903. 
shows that outside of New York trade transactions continue to grow in volume. 
The clearings in 1903 amounted to $21,565,000,000, as against $20,511,000,000 in 
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1902, $19,233,000,000 in 1901, and $16,572,000,000 in 1900. In three years there has 
been an increase of $5,000,000,000, or more than thirty per cent. New York city 
makes a less favorable showing, but the cause is to be found in the decrease in Stock 
Exchange speculation. In spite of that fact the clearings in the six months this 
year were $35,697,000,000, as against $36,910,000,000 in 1902, a decrease of only 
$1,213,000,000, or a little more than three per cent. 

Another evidence of the prosperity of the country, furnished by the same au- 
thority, is afforded in the record of gross earnings of the railroads during the first 
six months of the year. The total for 137 roads, with a mileage of 165,805 miles, 
is $707,878,028, an increase over the previous year of $84,271,452, or more than 131 
per cent. The increase in mileage was less than 4,500 miles, not quite three per 
cent. 

This large increase is the more significant in that it follows five years of succes- 
sive gains, while the aggregate increase this year is larger than in any previous 
year, the nearest to it being that of 1900 when the increase was $69,000,000, or 
about twelve per cent. 

In connection with this favorable showing an incident of last month may be 
mentioned here. The Erie Railroad on July 21 increased the rate of the semi- 
annual dividend on its first preferred stock from 1144 to two per cent. For years 
the owners of Erie stock never saw a dividend. On December 1, 1895, the present 
company was organized and on August 31, 1901, the first dividend of 114 per cent. 
was paid. Since then it has paid three per cent. on the first preferred stock, and 
now it is upon a four per cent. basis. This requires more than $1,900,000 per 
annum. The company earned nearly $3,000,000 surplus above the three per cent. 
dividend in the year ended June 30, 1902, and probably did considerably better in 
the year 1902-8. No more striking illustration of the times could well be supplied. 

Considerable comment was caused by the reported negotiation of temporary 
loans by some of the large railroad corporations last month. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, one of the constituent companies of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, placed a loan of $5,000,000 on notes to run about eight months. The 
rate of interest, it is understood, was 51 per cent., which with a commission of one- 
half per cent. made the rate equal to six per cent. The Union Pacific sold $10,000,- 
000 five per cent. notes to run a year and a half. These were placed on the basis of 
six per cent. also. In both cases the object of the loan was to provide for improve- 
ments and it was thought best not to attempt to issue bonds while the conditions 
were so unfavorable. 

From several quarters there have come indications of an advance in the rate of 
interest upon investments. The decline in the market value of securities has of 
itself put many investments upon a higher basis. Recent attempts to sell new issues 
of municipal securities have disclosed the fact that investors are looking for larger 
returns. A number of 314 per cent. issues attracted no bidders at all, and some of 
them were subsequently offered on the basis of four per cent. New York city last 
month sold $3,500,000 of 31¢ per cent. bonds at two per cent. premium, which makes 
them net about 3.42 per cent. A year ago it sold bonds at a price netting 3.28 per 
cent. 

For speculative purposes bad crop reports were very much in vogue last month, 
and every unfavorable condition real or imaginary was grossly exaggerated. The 
Department of Agriculture report based on data for July 1 made the condition of 
corn 79.4 as compared with 87.5 a year ago. The acreage was reduced 414 per cent. 
It is impossible to make any estimate of the yield, but the weather conditions since 
July 1 have been generally favorable. 

The condition of winter wheat was reduced to 78.8 from 82.2 on June 1 and com- 
pares with 77a year ago. The July weather has favored the crop and a large in- 
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crease in yield over last year is practically assured. Spring wheat is reported at 
§2.5 against 95.9 on June 1, but its condition has improved since July 1. 

The demand for labor to harvest the wheat crop in the West has been urgent, 
and indicates what may be expected more accurately than Wall Street rumors. 

Our foreign trade records now completed for the fiscal year ended June 30 are in 
the highest degree favorable. The exports of merchandise are valued at $1,419, - 
991,290, an increase of more than $38,000,000, and were exceeded only in one year, 
in 1901, When they went above $1,487,000,000. The imports were $1,025,619,127, 
the largest ever recorded, and for the first time exceeding a billion dollars. The 
combined foreign trade reached the unprecedented aggregate of $2,445,610,417, sur- 
passing the record year 1901 by $135,000,000. The balances for the year were: 
exports of merchandise, $394,372,163; exports of gold, $108,568, and exports of 
silver, $20,081,768—a total of $414,562,499. 

The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, shows the remarkable — 
growth in our foreign trade by decennial periods since 1853 : 


Total imports 


YEAR. Imports. Exports. and exports. 
Ee ee 263,777,265 $203,489, 282 $467 ,266,547 
bitbiiennedhnmbinaewameden 243,335,815 203,964,447 447,300,262 
Pinsvesnedisnevsesedceescaue 642,136,210 522,479,942 1,164,616,132 
Dl iiisientenikedbwoennKeedacs 723, 180,914 823,839,402 1,547,020,316 
Di hictremansenenoneseensete 866,400,922 847,665,194 1,714,066,116 
Dicbavicindieneienaeeeunedes 1,025,619,127 1,419,991,290 2,445,610,417 


Reference to the enormous production of pig iron is again in order, the weekly 
output having been further increased. On July 1 the furnaces in blast were pro- 
ducing at the rate of 414,636 tons per week, or at the rate of 21,500,000 tons a year. 
This is an increase of 103,686 tons weekly compared with a yearago. During the 
year ended June 80 the production in the United States was 17,821,307 tons as com- 
pared with 15,878,354 tons in the previous year. 

The semi-annual statements of the trust companies in New York city and Brook- 
lyn, covering the first half of the year, were issued a few days ago. There are 
forty eight of these institutions, and their total profits for the six months aggre- 
gated $25,084,618, which compares with $25,163,680 in the last half of 1902 and 
with $25,317,998 in the first half of 1902. This shows a small decrease this year 
compared with each of the periods in 1902. But there are eight companies now 
doing business which were not in existence a year ago, the profits of which this year 
were $800,900. The nine Brooklyn trust companies also show a gain over last year. 
Eliminating these companies there remain thirty-one New York companies, with 
profits of $22,999,478 compared with $23,377,534 in the same period last year, and 
with $22,837,835 in the last half of 1902.’ 

While there is shown a considerable falling off in profits by these figures, it does 
not indicate the full extent of the change that has occurred. Eleven of these 
thirty-one companies, from one cause or other, have made gains, while the remain- 
ing twenty, representing about seventy per cent. of the total profits of the city in- 
stitutions, earned only $15,667,009 compared with $18,756,120 in the first half of 
1902, and with $18,540,209 in the second half. Here is seen a loss of $3,000,000, or 
sixteen per cent. 

THE NATIONAL BAankKs.—The Comptroller of the Currency has issued a summary 
of the statements of the National banks of the country showing their condition on 
June 9. It marks a further expansion in the system, the number of banks in opera- 
tion having increased to 4,939 from 4,845 on April 9, the date of the last previous 
statement, and from 4,535 on July 16, 1902. The aggregate capital is $743,506,048, 
an increase of $8,602,745 since April and of $41,515,494 in the last year. The total 
surplus and profits amount to $542,183,537, an increase of more than $11,000,000 
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since April and of nearly $60,000,000 since July, 1902. Individual deposits are again 
near arecord point, the amount being $3,200,993,509. The only time this figure was 
exceeded was on September 15, 1902, when the total was $3,209,273,893. The increase 
since April is $32,000,000 and since July 16, 1902, $102,000,000. It was not unti! 
1898 that the deposits ever reached $2,000,000,000. Loans are larger than were ever 
befcre reported, the total being $3,415,045,751, an increase since April of nearly 
$12,000,000 and since July, 1902, of $139,000,000. There has been a continuous 
increase in loans since September, 1899, the increase in that time being $919,000,000. 
The aggregate resource are $6,286,935,106, an increase since April of $74,000,000 and 
in the year of $278,000,000. 

The following table shows some of the principal items of the statement submitted 
by the National banks during the past two years: 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








| | 


Capital. Surplus, Silver, tenders. 





| 
— oo - — —— ———— | —-—- 
| 


September30, 1901) $655,341,880 . $207,532,859 53,233 | $314,397,341 | $62,284,530 | $151,018,751 
emer s 10, 1001 665,340,664 ‘ 287,170, 338 % | 303,753,440 35,899.05 151,118,358 

667,381.231 951, | 887.851,267 154,682" 644 

617. 176,312 298,597,509 90,196 | 321,866,068 | 159,292,682 
| 9 54 "524, "772 | 323,118,823 | 164.854.2072 
705, 535.417 7393.9! | 298;862:066 141,757,618 
y 4, 616,353 335,763,730 78.796 | 321,646,166 | ‘ 142,310,109 
february 6, 1903, | 731,275,237 338,703,779 | 78,868,367 | 153,025,573 
April 9, 1903 | Bes 903.303 3A 27: | $14,876,344 147,133,313 














July 16, 1903... 143,506,048 3 509 | 305,590,458 — 83,025,920 | 163,592,829 








THe Monty Marker.—After the first of the month rates for call money were 
lower and a 2 per cent rate generally prevailed, although 3 per cent. was named on 
the last day of the month. Time money ruled at 6 per cent. much of the time. 
The market was affected by some large loans placed by railroad corporations. At 
the close of the month call money ruled at 124 @ 8 per cent., the average rate 
being 2 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2 per cent. as the minimum 
rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 per cent. for 60 to 
90 days, 44gper cent. for 4 to 5 months, and 514 @ 51 per cent. for 6 months on 
good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 534 per cent. for 60 
to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 534 @ 6 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ 
single names, and 6 @ 644 per cent. for good paper having the same length of 
time to run. 

MoneEY Rates IN NEw York Ciry. 





Mar. 1. | Apr.1. | May 1. | Fume 1. | July 1. | | Aug. 1 





Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. | ‘Per cent. lPer cent.| Per cent. 
3-4 16 — | 6-3 | 2 26 | 4 44-10 || 134-3 


$3—- |6 — B44—4 


| 
434—5 54— 534, 4 — 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 

to 4 months 5 — | 54— 54) 44— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months. 434—5 5144— 5% 
Commercial 

weosivalse, 5 —54 | 5%— 534,5 — 
Commercia A eo singie| 

names, 4 bo danber ths 5 —54 | 5K— 6 4344-54415 —% 
Commercial paper gee singie| 

names, 4 to 6 mont 544— 6 — 6% —6 (6 — 





























NEw YorK City Banks.—The weekly statements of the Pe house banks 
were studied with exceptional interest during the past month, because of the severe 








decline in the stock market. 
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They failed, however, to disclose any intimate rela- 
tion between the changes in the bank items and in the values of securities. 


Loans 


declined nearly $8,000,000 in the week ended July 11 and $1,500,000 more in the 


following week, but have increased nearly $2,000,000 in the last two weeks. 
are Within $5,000,000 as large as on June 27. 


They 


Deposits decreased nearly $12,000,000 in 


the first full week of the month, but in the last three weeks increased $17,700,000. 
The banks hold $12,000,000 more cash than on July 3, and their surplus reserve, 
which was down to about $8,000,000 early in the month, now exceeds $24,000,000. 
This is $10,000,000 in excess of the surplus held a year ago. 


New York City } Ramm Gommaanes AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


| 





| 
Surplus | 
Reserve. | 


Circula- 


tion, 

















Loans. |. Specie. “e it. Deposits. | 

July 3.. | got, 444, 200 $159,302,300| $75,048,600  $203,892,200 | 
“" 10)". “909,529,000 | 156,673, 0) 74,371,200 892,143,300 | 
+ 18°'") 9977015.500 | 160,863,400, 76, 217" 100} 895,208,100 | 
“ 95... ,899,700 | 166, 367,100 | 78,142,500, 902,376,800 | 
Aug. 1...) 908,864,500 | 170,738,300 | 80,786,200 909,857, 700° 





| 


Clearingys. 





$8,377 675 ($43,909,100 $1,370,947,509 
43,910,200 1,311. “052,985 


13,2 278,475 


1,422'32 7.742 


43,908, 900 
18, O15, 400 | | 43, 819,200 | 1,253,588.603 
24, 060,075 | | 43, 862, 600 | 1,2 240, 665,368 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 


























1901. | 1902. | 1903. 
anions Surplus Surplus | | Ss l - 
4 \ ‘ ! nNosite urptus 
Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. | Der osits. | iieeaves. 
aan shined $85: 4, 189, 200 $11, 525, ae $910. 860,800 $7,515,575 | $873, ey = | $10,193,850 
February...... 969, ‘917, "500 24,838,825 975,997, 000 26.623. "350 | 981,778,§ 27,880,775 
March, .ccccces 1 012,514,000 14°801.100 1, 017, 488,300 9,975,925 | 956, "206, 100 | 5,951,900 
| TEES ,004,283, 7.870.500 965, 353, 300 6.965, HID | 804. "260, VOU | 6,280,900 
er 970,790,500 16,759,775 968, 189, ,600 7,484,000 | 905, 760,200 | 11,181,850 
Re 952,398,200 21,2 253, 050 948,326,400 1,929,000 | 913, 081,800 | 9,645,150 
/ ee 1,382, 8, 484,200 955,829,400 12,978,350 | 903, 719. 800 | 12,923,850 
August........ | 955,912,200 22'165.350 | 957,145,500 13,738,125 | 908, 864,500 | 24,060,075. 
September.. 968, Ll, 900 11,919,925 | 935,998,500 . 142, iE Uiditbeeia b teteesuauaes 
October....... 936,452,300 16,293,025 876,519,100 I ae i 
November.... 958, 062, 400 10,482,800 893,791,200 ar 339, POSTE Deki omni 
December.....| 940,668,500 13,414.57 883,836,800 15,786, 300 | eeNeds Adee A Kenbdaewanes 























Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, 


on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894 


Non-MEMBER BaNKS—NEW YorRK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





| 
' 











loans, $950,208,700 





























Loansand | p t pes | Lege — ~ Deposit _ Deposit in 
DATES. Investments. | © “PON® | SPCC. | er tes, ing-House mo + beeen 
| agents. 
= — —————— 
June 27....| $79,293, 600, $84,114,100 $3,593,500} $4,418,500 $7,756,500! $2,039,200 | ' $3,220, 825 
July 3.... 79,201,300 2 " 861,000 3,414,600! 4,297,100 9,216,400 2,164,506 | * 2°372: = 
. 79,583,900 5,221 300 3,520,700, 1964 500 7,693,300) — 1,962:100. ‘ 3,164.7 
* Bw 9,044,100 | 3,500,100} 4,735,800 8.392°700| 2.078,600| * 2"7a8"700 
w “Bees 79, 499, 800 rh ys 100 3,366, 200 | 4,581,800 8,708,900} 2°229° 000) * 2,320,125 
* Deficit. a 
Boston BANKs. 
. Legal 
DATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. Tenders. | Circulation. Clearings. 
SOMO Bavcsss $184,229, 000 ($201. 513,000 | $13, —— $7,321,006 | $6,565,000 | $112,563,300 
July 3....4.. 185,899, 212,217,000 | 16,180,000 6,701,000 | 6,597,000 | ~ 140.711:900 
~ Jihoseqee 187,197,000 208,036,000 16,654,000 6,633,000 6,583,000 140,619,500 
—— Te 187,940,000 | 209,393,000 | 17.339,000 7,191,000 | 6,570,000 | — 138,325,200 
* Bataan 186,595,000 | 206,036,000 | 16,571,000 | 7,280,000 6,571,000 | — 125,820,100 
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PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





Lawful Money | 


Reserve. | Circulation.| Clearings. 


} 








| Loans. Deposits. 
| 
j 


$189,381,000 | $214,987,000 $53,251 ,000 | $10,513,000 $130,720, 900) 
| 215,978,000 | 10,641,000 121,878,460 
121,609,000 
é 121,481,800 
209, 293. C00 51 | e292, 125,866,600 

















FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—There was a substantial decline in rates for sterling ex- 
change during the month and the gold export movement, which was of some volume 
early in July, ceased. Late in the month the market was alternately affected by 
saies and purchases of American securities for European account. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE oF EacoH WEEK. 








WEEK ENDED. ! transfers. commercial, 


BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable | Prime Documentary 
| ¥ 
60 days. Sight. 








| 4.8635 @ 4.8645 | 
| 4.8620 @ 4.8630 | 








IFOREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRsT OF EACH MONTH. 


| 
May 1. June 1, 





Apr. 1. 








| 
| 
| 


4.8354— % | 4.8454— 
4,867 lg | 4,8734— 
6s +6 J | . — 
- Commercial long 4.83 4 4 8354 — 
“ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4. | 
Paris—Cable CROMSTOTS 2 oc ccccces 5. | 5 a 
Bankers’ 60 days 18% 5.1844— 
- Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days e— a | 
Bankers’ sight 95 ts | 954— 9544— oie 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight 5.17 “~— 16% | 5. 1614. - 5. 5. 16/4— 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 40%— %| 404— §)| 40%4— 40%— 36) 404%4— 
K ronors—Bankeérs’ sight 20.74— -76 | 26.7926 SI 26.86—26.88 26. 89 — 26.91 26.82— 26.84 
Italian lire—sight 5.16144 — | 5.16144—15 | 9. L554— | 5. 1554— vs | 5.16%,-- '4 
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Money Rates ABROAD.—There was no change in the posted rates of discount 
of the European banks last month, but as July came to an end market rates were 
somewhat firmer. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the 
month were 214 @ 25¢ per cent. against 2°; per cent. a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris mend 215 @ 2° per cent. ‘against 23¢ per cent. a month ago, and 
at Berlin and Frankfort 314 per cent., the same as a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKBTs. 





Apr. 2, 1903. ented 13, 1903. June 10, 1903.) July 15, 1902. 





Senietien: ieee. b’k — bilis). £29,357,000 | £28, 570, 510 £28,934,660 | £29 625. 508 ) 
OL ALLELE ITT 13,000,000 7,125,650 7.325.453 
Other deposits 44,081,000 | 59. 096.6 612 40,890,446 
Gov ernment securities 14,510,000 | 14, 79, 631 14, 973, 219 
56,047,000 | 44,490,255 
25,015,000 | 24,779,212 
36,198,026 | 35,374,962 
43.73% 3734% 
Bank rate of discount................. i 4% 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 9014 92 5-16 
Price of silver per ounce 2234d. 24%4d. 
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EvuropEAN Banks.—The Bank of England lost $3,000,000 gold in July, and the 
Bank of Germany about the same. France gained nearly $10,000,000, and Russia 
¢20,000,000. As compared with a year ago England has about $10,000,000 less, 
France $6,000,000 less, Germany $8,000,000 less, Russia $35,000,000 more and Aus- 
tria- Hungary $6,000,000 more. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 










































































June 1, 1903. July 1, 1903. August 1, 1903. 
Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
“ ee | 
England...........- £35,849,626 | ......-.000. £87, 708, SGB | ..0ccccccccce Ee leesescseceses 
France...... es 050, 818 | * :685,396 | 100,520,160 £45,060,280 | 702 468" 410 | "£45, 024,536 
Germany.........-- 35,054,000 | 12,316,000 36,185,000 12,714,000 | 35,548,000 | 12, 490,000 
a, ae 77,576,000 | 8,883, O60 77,165,000 8,936,000 | 81,344,000 | 8, ‘978 8.000 
Austria-Hungary.. 46,125,000 | 13,151,000 45,801,000 13,180,000 = 45,358,000 | 13, 066, 000 
Ps ccuccessdenene 14,516,000 | 20,384,000 14,554,000 20,633,000 | 14,584,000 | 0.468, 000 
BEEN cccccencesosoes 17,919,000 | 2,263,400 18,377, 2,246,800 | 18,988,000 2'315,000 
Netherlands....... 3,940,000 | 6,564,400 | 3,940,300 6,644,200 3,940,000 | 6, 520,400 
Nat. Belgium...... 3,084,667 | 1, 542, 333 | 3,093, 333 1,546,667 | 2,940,000 | 1,470,333 
BOCs vcccoeces £334, 114, 911 | £109, 789,529 £38, 344, 376 £110,961 ,647 £341,228,681 £110,382,469 





SItvER.—The market for silver in London was strong, the price steadily advanc- 
ing throughout the month. From 241qd. on July 1 it advanced to 253d. on July 
28, the final price for the month being 25 5-16d., a net advance of 1 1- 16d. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER In LONDON—1901, 1902, 1903. 























| 1901, | 1902, | 1903, || | 1901. 1902, 1903. 
MONTH. | : | | MontH. | : | 
~~ Low. beat Low, | High] Low. | —— High Low.| High Low. 
| | | | | 
January.. | 27% | 2586 B86 | re NET cocese| | 249, | 24 2534 | 2414 
February Sta | ai" | 58s a | 22r8 | 21%, | August BBY 247, | 24 a eee 
March..../ 2785 | 251%. | 2 2245 | 221 | ‘Septemb’r 28,5 | | ti, 2416 | 23, 
April..... | om 5 | Bu 247, | 239% | 25¢— | 2754 | October..| 30 2914 aH 2314 
x | 2756 | JAle Be 2554 | 24yq 'Novemb’r 29 2976 2134 
June, ....| 275% | | 1 4 24%, 2318 | 249% | 24 | creda 2915 | “Soke | Bis 2143 











FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEw YORK. 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.86 7 90 Mexican 20 peSOS......ccscceeee $19.52 $19.60 
Twenty francs...........0+++0+: 3.87 = 3.90 I iicncsscccnscscacnse 3.95 4.00 
Twenty marks..........ss+see0: 4.78 4.82 Mexican dollars................ 4246 44% 
Twenty-five pesetas.......... so On 4.80 ; 7 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.60 | Peruvian soles.................. 400A 
Mexican doubloons.,........... 15.55 15.66 | Chiliam PeS06......cccccccccccces 40 44 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 254d. per ounce. New York market for large commercia) sil- 
+ gga 54% @ 56%4ce. Fine silver (Government assay), 5544 @ 563%c. The official price was 

74C 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Treasury statement for 
the first month of the new fiscal year shows a deficit of $7,776,613. A year ago there 


was a deficit of about $7,500,000. The receipts were $48,611,575, a decrease of about 


UnITeED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

July, Since | July, Since 
Source. 1903. July 1, 1903. Source. 1903. July 1, 1903. 
CustOMs......e0.0006 $23,146,507 $23,146,507  Civiland mis....... , $14,739,358 $14, 739,358 
Internal revenue... 21,959,743 21,959,743  WAPr...see creceeeeees 17,953,685 17,953,685 
Miscella 3 505.325 3 BOS 395 Navy iisbeesebedeos 1,579,049 1,579,049 
h NEOUS. ...00. ¥DUD 069 3,0, i cnececeseuees 1,070,394 1,070,394 
0 11,976,731 11,976,731 
Total...cc.cceeses $48,611,575 $48,611,575 Pek assdee eoecce 3,068,971 3. 068,971 
Excess of receipts... *7,776,613 *7 776,613 NE $56,388,188 $56,388,188 


* Excess of expenditures, 
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$700,000 compared with last year, but customs receipts alone were reduced nearly 
$1,300,000. Expenditures were $56,388,188, a reduction of $425,000. 

GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—The mints have been so busy with the Philippine 
coinage that the coinage of American coins has been merely nominal. In fact, not a 
single gold piece was minted nor a silver dollar. There were $337,327.25 dimes and 
quarters coined and $33,510 minor coins. The Philippine coinage amounted to 
12,069,112 pieces. 

COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1s 901, 19 902. 1903, 








Gola. Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silwer. 








January $12, 657, 200 
February 


# 
nw 

io 09 
° 


Szss 


$7,660,000 | $2,908,637 $7, 635, 178 $1,707,000 
850 | 2 489, "000 1,521,000 
2,96 965. ware 3,879, 921 1,595,987 


3, 388.2 137 1,809,000 


9 
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2.287. 000 
oat naa 2,675 2'399, 000 
966,514 3214,925 1 932,216 


‘| $80,838,461 | $47,109,852 | $2 9,928,167 $22,210,610  $12,394.536 


fad ot 











NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The circulation of the National banks was 
increased $3,675,837 last month, making the increase in the last twelve months more 
than $58,000,000. The circulation based on bonds increased $5,311,418 during thie 
month and nearly $61,000,000 in the year. The offer of the Secretary of the Treis- 
ury to refund 3 and 4 per cent. bonds into 2 per cents expired on August 1 and in 
the four months since it was made more than $81,000,000 bonds have been refunded. 
The National banks have deposited since April 1 nearly $50,000,000 of these 2 per 
cent. bonds to secure circulation and have nearly $373,000,000 on deposit for this 
purpose, while about $105,000,000,000 are deposited to secure public deposits. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





Apr. 30, 1903. pattie 31, 1903,| June 30,1903. July 31, 19023. 


Total amount outstanding $391,151,728 | $406,443,205 $413, 670,650 $41 7346. 157 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 347 564, 355 363,586,987 372,295,408 77,606,826 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 43,587,373 | 42,856,218 41,375,242 39,739,601 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 3,994,950 3,655,500 3,379,500 3,264, 750 
Five per cents. of 1894 << Aebeeeeiernee 701,400 | 632,400 632.400 556,150 
Four per cents. Of 1895........cccccsecss 2,010,100 : ,985,100 1,570,100 
Three per cents, Of 1898..........seccees 3,078, 920 391,820 2,368,320 9: 
Two per cents. of 1900 342. 910, 750 » 350° 583,100 367,400,950 372,642 2-550 


$352,696,120  $367,827,920  $375,347,270  $380,173,050 











The National banks have also on deposit the coow ins bonds to secure public deposits; 

4 per cents. of 1907, $4,411 5200 5 5 per cents, of 1894, $4,611,450: 4 per cents. of 1895, $10,469,750 ; 

3 per cents. of 1898, $7,025,020; 2 per cents. of 1900, $104,985, 200 : District of Columbia 3.65’s, 19724, 

or TILE and city bonds, $16,530,900 ; Philippine Island certificates , $2,989,000, a total of 
Owe 


UnitTep States Pusi'c Dest.—There was practically no change in the aggre- 
gate bonded debt, but $6,600,000 of 3 and 4 per cent. bonds were exchanged for 2 pe r 
cents and the latter now amount to $526,752,800. There was a reductiou of $1,000,- 
000 in the National bank-note redemption account, an increase of $3,000,000 in gold 
certificates and a decrease of $1,000,000 in silver certificates and of about $700,000 
Treasury notes of 1890. The net cash balance was reduced $6,000,000 and the 


total debt less cash in the Treasury was increased $5,000,000. 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 





| Jan. 1, 1903. June 1, 1903.| July 1, 1903, | Aug. 1, 1903. 
| 





ines est- peaeeng debt: 
Loan of Marc 
Funded loan of 1 


eeeeesees gif 


| 


14, 1900, 2 per cent....... | 445,940,750 | $515,411,050 $520,143,150  $526,752,800 
4 


' 
| 
| 


76,434,800 | 173,385,650 | 168,384,950 

















Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 31,230 | 30.700 30,600 | 30,54 
Loan of 1904, 5 PCT CONE... ...eeeeeeeeees 19,385,050 | 19,385,050 19,385,050 | 19,385,050 
925, -  pssenesseeseveesoe ' 118,489,900| 118,489,900 118,489,900 | 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 97,515, 660 | 84,789,860 83,107,060 | 81, "498, 160 
Total interest-bearing debt........... | $914,541, 240 $914,541,360 $914, 541,410 | | $914,541,400 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,255,710 | 1, ‘214. 900 1,205,0 090 | 1,205,070 

Debt bearing no interest: | " 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... | 346,734,863 346,734,863 346,734, 863 | 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 42,169,652 41 *494.116 40, 053, 308 | | 38,962,178 
Fractional CUFTENCY.. o'.ccccccccccccccces 6,872,594 6, , 871,690 6,871, "241 | | 6,871,240 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $395.77 $395, 100,670 $393, 659,412 | | $392,568,282 


Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,311, sit 050) | 1,309,405,912 | _ 1,308,314,752 


Certificates and notes offset by cash in) 
saneswerosene 383,564,069 411,190,869 = 109,869 412,087,869 


the Treasury : 








Gold — pecccccccccs | 
at 6'”)— —— hile eeeeeneneores | 468,957,000 462,550,000 64.706 ‘000 | 463,614,000 
T + 6 ctnndcecennsesce 24,053,000 | 20, 013, 000 40 243. 000 | 18,556,000 
Total mo > ~ a and notes........... $876,574,069 | $893, 762, sag $893, 058, 869 $804,257, 869 
Aggregate Get ........cececeeceeceeeeces _ 2,188,148,128 | 2,204, 619, 799 | 2,202 464,781 | | 2,202,572,621 
Cash in the Ay 
i Kcaceecsedeoscsnoeesed! | 1, 331 081,200 1,357,349,939 | 1,362,698, 474 | 1,366, 194,228 
Demand liabilities... ..........ccccccccees | "966, 671,820 "982. 181,041 978, 304. 198 ‘987 ‘902, 783 
Ps ict cc enusnneneenboeeseon setae | $364,409,380 $375, 168, 898 $384, 394, O75 | "$378, 291, 444 
Pt ntetcegesuedononseeesseesees / 150,000,000 | 150, 000, 900 150,000, 000! 15 
ea 214,409,380. 225,168,898 234.394.275 228.291. 444 





PYTTT TTT aT Te | $364,409,380 | $375,168,898 394 1275, $378, 291, 441 





Tota $364, , $384, 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. | 947,164,679 935,688,032) 925,011, 937 | 930,0 23) 311 





UniteD States FoREIGN TRADE.— The exports of merchandise in June 
amounted to only about $95,000,000, the smallest for any month since August, 1902. 
There was an increase of nearly $6,000,000, however, as compared with June a year 
ago. Imports of merchandise aggregated nearly $82,000,000, an increase of nearly 
$9,000,000 over June, 1902. The net exports were about $13,000,000, a decrease of 
$3,000,000. We exported $7,740,000 gold and imported net nearly $500,000 of 
silver. Not in years have the imports of silver exceeded the exports before. The 
record for the fiscal year ended June 30 shows total exports of $1,419,991,290, the 
largest for any year except 1901 ; imports, $1,025,619,127, the largest ever recorded, 
and net exports $394,372,163, the smallest in seven years. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MERCHANDISE. | 








MONTH OF 
JUNE. 

ee 978,723 
Ey hey ty 227 
eT EEe 108, 651,957 
i iiniieiie wteiiiliaiiites 102, "74, 263 
RRR RAT 89, 240, 483 
ARERR 95, 076, 45 
TWELVE MONTHS 

Sie eiaiicarsiinatibeninn ee taiied 1,231,482,330 
SR seid 1,227,023,302 
— ReRRERe 1,394,483,082 
BOTE . coccccscccsoes +++] 1,487,764,991 
1902 eeeeeeeee ereseeeever 1,381,719,401 
Ree 1, 





Exports. 





a | Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 
Imports. | Balance. | 


| 


$51,265,231 “Exp. 9%. 713,492 Imp., $2,955,083 | Exp. os $4, 127,847 
61,757,309) 4.636, | Exp. 7 17,802,641 | 947,906 
61, 001,367,‘ rtd 650,5 4,364,692, ** 1 338'345 
68, 404,657, “* 34, 369, 606 | an 2,084,101“ 2,634,548 

73, 115, 054; °° 16,125,429 Imp., 3, 694,932,“ 1,447,213 

81, 892, 941 ** 18,183,516 | Exp., 7, "740,035. (Imp. -» 499,395 


| 


616,049, 654 Exp. - 432,676 Imp., ” | Exp., 24,1 
697,148, 874,813 32,017, ‘* 25,643,999 
849, 941 "184, 7 Bad’ 5at 808 Exp., 3 603" 575)  ** =: 21,455,973 
823, 172. a ** 664,592,826 Imp., 12,866,010 | ** 27,898,659 
903, 320,94 “ 478.398 5453 3, 452,304' ‘* 21,500,136 
1.025°619.127 * 394, 372, 163 | | Exp., "108, 568 | | ** 20,081,768 





a 
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MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—The volume of money in cir- 
culation increased in July nearly $6,000,000 and is $121,000,000 greater than it was 
a year ago. There was an increase of $7,300,000 in gold certificates and of about 
$1,000,000 in National bank notes, other forms of money showing a decrease. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 1, 1903. | June 1, 1903. | July 1, 1903. | | aoe 1, 1902, 











Gold coin | $629,680,632 ~ $623,982,009 | $621,545, 146 | $020, 879,790 
iis cen catia deeenbhiond 78, 310, 334 73,417,209 | 72,349, 806 2,568,354 
Subsidiary silver | 94. 350, 669 189 | 92,195,600 92'246° 36) 
Gold certificates 346, My 819 9| 379,043,889 386,369,390 
Silver certificates 463.5 0,63 456,586,731 | 455.079.5388 | 454,893,932 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 j 5,742 | 19,109,670 18,467,578 
 ccccaccesseeséeseones 70,85 538 | 336,591, 872 | 335,195,565 
Nationa] bank notes | _ 868,678,531 400,408, 189 | | 401,397 500 


$2, aaa 1 74, K25 | $2,379,328. 218 us Sg 382,018,498 
Population of United States 79 £99,000 372,0 80,602,000) 
Circulation per capita $29.43 $20 .64 $20.30 | $29.5 55 























MONEY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs TREASURY.—The gross amount of money in 
the Treasury increased $8,000,000 last month, but the increased issue of gold certifi- 
cates makes the increase in the net amount in Treasury only $1,600,000. In the 
vaults of the Treasury is now stored away $1,173,000,000; all but about $27,000,000 
is in coin and bullion. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Jan. 1, 1903, June 1, 1 1903. July 1, 1903. Aug. i. 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion $617,196,083 $637,463, 115 = $631,186,844 | $634,869,278 
Silver dollars | 470, 783, 167 | 481,008,617 485,798,190 485,579,592 
Silver bullion 7.667 18, 463, 267 | 15,311,210 15,836,557 
Subsidiary silver nese! ,419,206 | 0, 636, 251 | 9,411,209 | 9,432,720 
United States notes | | 6,571, "478 10,088,644 1) 68 A) 

i 16,251,253 il. 352, 287 18,262,461 15, 948,¢ 987 


Total $1, 136,617,534 $1, 164, 495, 015 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 
outstanding 833,909,877 | 857,707,962 | 853,233,097 859,730,909 


Net cash in Treasury | $302,707,657 | $306,787,053 | $311,826,411 | $313,421,676 























SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StTateEs.—Although some gold was exported 
from the United States in July the Treasury estimate of the supply of gold in the 
country on August 1 shows an increase of $3,000,000 for that month. The total 
stock of money increased more than $7,000,000, the increased issue of National bank 
notes with the gain in gold being the sources of supply. 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1903, | June 1, 1903. | July 1, 1903, | Aug. 1, 1903. 








Gold coin and bullion 41, ry 876,715 $1,261,445,124 $1, 252, ry 990 31 4209, 749,068 
549 093, ‘501 ry "425, 826 | "558.1 7.946 "558, 147,946 

Silver bullion | 23, 057, 667 | 8.463, 7! 15. 311 210 15,836,557 
Subsidiary silver | 100, 769, 875 | 101 503,440 101. ‘606, 809 | 101, ‘679, 100 
United States notes 346.681, 016 | 346, "681, ‘016 | 346,681,016 346,681,016 
i | 384.929. 784 | | 406,443,205 | 413,670,650 | 417, "346,487 


Rae saatahiieaitine aia eaceetstil {$2,651,408,558 $$2,688,061,878 2,140.02 | $2,695,440,174 























STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


QUOTATIONS. 





ACTIVE 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of July, and the highest andlowest during 
the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 














YEAR 1902.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1993.| JULY, 1903. 
‘High. Low.) Highest. | Lowest. ‘High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.; 9554 7444, 89%-—Jan. 10 6144—July 30) 69% 6144 6234 
9 PROTCETOS ..cccccccece| 106% 95% | 103844—Jan. 10 87 —July 2 914 87 8840 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 9554 104 —Jan. 9 79%—June 10) 8% 8034 8314 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ | 99 92 9634—Feb. 11) 8234—July 25 9554 8234 85% 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... | 72 5494 | 7i4%—Feb. 17, 41 —July 24; 59% 41 46 
Canadian Pacific.........c0se- 14 514 112% ' 13834—Feb. 10 1174%—June 10} 1253, 118 2234 
Canada Southern...........00. Oo 71 78%—Jan. 5 60 —July 11 | 63 60 6U 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 (199 —Jan. 19 1seG—Suls 27; 170 + = 156% = 162 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 574% 455g 5354—Feb. 10 31 —July 24) 39% 41 32h 
Chicago & Alton............... | 4536 29146 38744-Jan. 5 19%—July 24) 267% 19% 2134 
® DECTOCTOE. cco ccccccccs 79 68 | 734-Jan. 7 6434—July 30| Gite 6454 64% 
Chicago, Great Western...... | 3 22 | 200g—Jan. 9) 13%—July 27) 19% 13% 15 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..) 19834 16046 | 18344—Jan. 7) 13714—July 24 | 1523g 13744 1413¢ 
" PE cacccosceees! 20034 186 | 194144—Jan. 9/169 —July 15/ 17734 169 172% 
Chicago 4 Northwestern......| 271 204% | 22444—Jan. 14 | 160 —July 24 | 17134 160 
BOOTOTTOS 2. oc cccccees | 274% 230 «=| 250 —Jan. 7/198 —July 10; 203 198 200 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 170% 140 (162 —Jan. 19,117 —July 14/125 117 121 
_ ferred ............ | 210 nee 194 —Jan. 5/1909 —May 10 
Chicago nc Transfer...| 24% lk my 9| 934—July 27| 14% 934 11 
© PRG ccccscccccee] 2 36 —Jan. 8; 18 —July 24/ 24% 18 1914 
Clev., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis..| 10834 93 | 993g¢-Jan. 6 70 —July 24| 88 70 24 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 110% 739% | 82l44—Jan. 6) —July 27; 6544 40 44 
Colorado Southern............ 3534 14 | 313g—Jan. 7| 10 —July 24; 184 10 1334 
" Ist preferred........ 79% 04 | 72 —Jan. 9) 484—July 27| 58ke 484% 5134 
" 2d preferred......... 53% 28 | 48 —Jan. 8| 2044—July 27| 285g 204 ~~ 22 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 23034 205 | 222 —Jan. 7/1814%—July 15| 194% 181% 185% 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 184% 153% 5 Hl 2| 16044—July 25| 175 160% 164 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 297 231 a son. 8 | 230 —July 24/ 25744 230 249 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5134 35% —Feb. 9); 21%—July 24| 294 21% 2 
- Ps ceeccececses 9634 86144 ooK_ Feb. 9| 76%—July 25) 8344 T6% 78% 
Pin dtddcedndesetdetonceneesae 445g 2856 425g¢—Jan. 9) 2744—July 27; 3444 27%4 2936 
J 84> 75% 60%)| 74 —Feb. 5/| 624%—Apr. 13| 6944 634% 66% 
" 2d pre 6334 414% | 64%—Feb. 5 44 —July 24; 57% 44 49l4 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 743g 50 72%—Jan. 8) 39%—July 27); 644% 39% 82 
BEPCCES BGRMEG. «6 ccccccccccces 240 198 | 235 —Feb. 11 | 214 —Mar. 10} 22384 221 221 
" PN Pee 265 210 | 235 —Feb. 5/178 —July 21|190 178 180 
» United States........ 160 «697 «©|1504%4—Feb. 4)| 9834—July 27) 112 9834 100 
n Wells, Fargo......... 251 185 249144—Feb. 6/191 —July 14} 191 191 191 
Great Northern, preferred... .| 203 181144 | 209 —Jan. 22/170 —July 16; 176 170 173 
Hocking Valley............... 10% 66 | 1064%—Feb. 20 a —July 27; 944% 71 74 
preferred ............ 9834 8114) 9914—Mar. 2 —July 30| 92° 80 2 
Illinois CRE 13% 137 «=| 151 —Jan. 10 12%6—July 15 | 13434 125 130 
i ee 5134 37% 48 —Jan. 12|} 16 —July 27; 28% 16 18 
, PT itccedcesens 9036 65 7734—Jan. 12; 32 —July 24/ 47% 2 3444 
Kansas = Southern......... 39 = «19 3644—Jan. 12; 18 —July 24| 23 18 22% 
a 6334 44 6144—Jan. 22) 37 —July 24| 434 37 38 
Kans. City Ft. Ss. ey pref..| 88 7 al Feb. 26) 67 —July 25) 75% = 67 69 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 —Jan. 8) 2534—June 10/ 31 26 26 
0 138 120 1i8 —Feb. 6) 94 —July 24) 108 = 100 
Long tiie nneinandnaed 91% 72%) 8&8 —Jan. 7} 60 —Junel0;| €2 61 
Louisville & Nashville........ 159% 102% | 130%—Jan. 8 | 10134—July 24; 112 101 3% 61044 
Manhattan consol............. 158 128 | 155%—Jan. 14! 129%—July 15| 13854 12916 133 
ary ae te faa beshenonade 174 135 |142% Jan. 6/112 —July 27) 123% 112 119 
Mexican Central.............+. 3144 2054; 29 —Mar. 23; 11 —July 24| 22% i411 13% 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 115 105 |110 —Jan. 9) 58%-July 29| 8344 58% i i58% 
referred ............ 12734 118% | 118 —Feb. 27| 854%—July 31/110 8546 85% 
Missouri, LS SP Bees cosseses 3534 l4| 30%—Jan. 5| 18%—June 10} 2234 1834 19% 
referred.. coco) 6934 51 6344—Feb. 10; 36 —July 27) 50% #36 39 
Missouri —........ wiemee 125% 9634 /1157%—Feb. 10! 9554—July 24| 10644 955g 9814 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson mapee.. 168% 147 | 156 —Jan. 10 | 11254—July 15| 127% 1125, 120 
N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis....| 57 40 45 —Jan. 7/| 214%—July 24/| 26% 21K 2 
2d preferred......... 100 = 80 87 —Jan. 19; 60 —July 29| 7 60 614% 
N, y. , Ontario & Western.....' 3754 2544! 3544—Feb. 5; 2154—July 24! 26% 2156 22% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





YEAR 1902. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903. | 


JULY, 1903. 





Nortoik & ee 
pr 
North American Co 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy!vania R.R 

People’s Gas Ay Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
" Ist prefered 
* 2d preferred 
Rock Island 
" preferred 


St. Louis & San Francisco.... 


. lst preferr 

” 2d preferred 
St. Louis & 

" preferred 
Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 

* preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
, preferred 


Union Pacific 
" preferred 


Wabash R.R 


W estern 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 

, second preferred.. 
Wisconsin Central 

” preferred 


- SEDUSTRIAL " 
Amalgamated Coppe 
a oo & 


oundry. pes 


American Ice 
American Locomotive 
" preferre 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 
. preterre 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 


Corn Products 
" preferred 


Distillers securities 
General Electric Co 
International Paper Co 


. preferred 
International Power 


erred 
Rubber deste Mfg. Co.. 
» preferred 


Southwestern.... 





. Low. 


126% 114 
383g 27 
90 
337 

334 





Highest. 
7644—Feb. 


Feb 


931g—Feb. 
12444—Jan. 


4234 — 


10 


23534—Jan. 


69144—Jan. 
8974—Feb. 


Jan. 
15754—Jan. 
—Feb. 


Se DOO Sot 


C4) 


95144—Feb. 
Feb. 


3234 





L0T')* 
125% 











119 —Jan. 
35 


19%—Jan. 
74144— Feb. 
73 —Jan. 


| 8444—Feb. 
| 154—Feb. 
| —May 
—Jan 

| 194%4—Feb. 


95 | 58 —Feb. 10 
39%%4— Feb. 


8934—Jan. 


bent DO D — ht DO 
SS =o Ooo Dosw 


ped 
oSooe 





| = 


20 | 
| 10 —July 
| 64 


Lowest. 


58 —June 


10 


86 —July 29 


70 —July 


18 —July 
11844—July 


196 


4134¢—June 
80 --—July 
60 —June 
2034—July 
60446—July 


56 


—July 


—July 


y 
27 


~ 


25 


27 | 
15 | 
92 —July 4) 
15 | : 


10 | 


27 
10 


27 


25 
13 


15 


ly 27 


7244—July 
84 —July 


1934—June 
34%—July 24 
8194—May 
—July 
—July 

ib —July 
3534—July 


24 
24 
27 


27 
24 
24 


25 


3534—July 


2934—July 
8254—July 


*4—J uly 3 


—July 


103 —July 
25446 — July 
784—June 
20 —July 

153 — July 


9 —July 
6014—July 


“t 
24 
27 


28 
27 


384%—June 5 


35144—July 

114%4—July 
wa 

—July 


—July 
12 —July 


60 —July 


634—July 


‘duly 27 


—July 
—July 
304 —July 


| 213¢—July 


7\ 6844—July 24 








High. Low. Closing. 
62% 














RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 












































fas ities _ Pst] Last SALE. | JULY SALES. 
NAME. i Amount. Paid. 
©. | Pr ice. Date. High. Low.) Totat. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s.........+.. — 7,000,000 QJ | 94% July28,'03 | 9544 94 43,000 
Atch,, To F. | 
f Atch Top & Sania Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 138, 155 08 A& oO oe any a = os i oe 
” Pn écncoseccoccecen | ceanesess A&O uly 30,’ 9934 ' 
"adjustment, #. 48._..1905 | 1" 83,616,000 Nov.) 88 “July 31703 90° 87"|  242'000 
* eens eee | ee NOV 75 J uly 25,03 75 75 4,000 
. Si vnsecnnnuneoes 995 26,112,000 M&N 85KJuly31,°03 8844 84 149,500 
» serial Fanebisss 4’s—- 
6 SE snsccdasotons 1 2,500,000 Ze Al  _— ll es eee 
n PEGISCETEM.....cecececesees | J ceveseeeee (F&A cecceccscccccceee | cee cece | cevececs 
" SE tsnesenceseeses 1914 t 2,500,000 : A Senaeeesecenseeee | 0000 ‘ccee | ceeseces 
” Scccscecesovennes |S ocnensnens | eeeetecdeccesenee | osce 306s | scaccess 
" ST ibwkscoveseensens 1905 4 2,500,000 Ze a paseeseansecesees 1 seen ence § seccceus 
ee _s«Ci(‘(éCé#(C§MRPIPDERIOND TT iceaieieiiias pee, EP ens Perersne 
© «series D......cccccccces 1906 t 2,500,000 ¥ HM) cecccccccccccccce | cove cove | covccees 
" TOPIStETEM........ceeeerees | J cesesevees iF OP Bl ccccnsecececccsce | cece eeee | cosecees 
" rr BURT 1 0 BRIDE De A) cccccccccccccccce | ccce cons | escccece 
" FOMISTETOG ...ccccccccccces: § eonensocas A cccccccccccccccce | cove cove | coccceee 
{ © QR baseccscscecees 1908 | ¢ 2,500,000 |F& Al ....cccccceccceee | cece cose | coccscee 
" 6 6n00060eeeeenas D tunecedknnn PAE @hnccescccecnonace | aeoe eee | eecneces 
" SE ttedtecesneenes 1900 | ( 2,300,000 'F & Al ...cccccccccccces | cove cove | cocccees 
” Se S wceaneodes Bl ccccecccecccccce | cece cece | cocecece 
SB ssatetesiancus 1910 ED i iinecinteosen E sind. anak t menetene 
" PE cccccccss cesses |} coscsscese OP Mel w6cssdcccvccsccese | seee ovee | secesces 
‘I 1911 EE ccc ccecvseccsess | peas coho: F eeaueues 
" PEGISTETEM......eeeeeeesees ‘ Kesmminend DETER vnteseoeersvecese | eee esee | casegune 
” ciieendnnnabne 1912|( 2,500,000 |F & Al... cc ccc ccc eens | ccoece cece | cocceoce 
” DROOIOG. cccceccce ccces  Perereteem | tee eeeeeeeceeeeee | tees tere | weeeeees 
, — oe Kndéaeneauned BG Be OD) cncccsccccccccsee | cece cee | cccceees 
” TEGIStered........+.+-+20-- 5 weienadees ie GP Dl sosesvoccecacesan | ceee coos | cocceees 
 . BR tsaccccusersei 1914/( 2,500,000 F & A Ys PE: «sss esas b sasesans 
. ERR Pere iD cuterdsenessasnne L 0000 code | enccenn 
” EKast.Okla.div.1stg.4’s.1928 | | 4,520,000 M&S)... . eee cee eee | cee cece | cee eeeee 
" _ © — registered...... | § cocccccecs | S| cccccccccceccccce | coe sees | cocccees 
\ " Chic. & St. L. 1st 6's. . 1915 Re te BD) cccccce ccccccece | cece esee | cocceccs 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 1,000,000 J & D 114% Oct. 8,702) ....  ceee | ceneeeee 
Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co. Istg.4’s.1952 | § 30.981.000 M & 8} 93 July 30,’03 9444 924%) 237,000 
" PE acecsnccescceseesss Die | Ee ae. Sone: 1 hentia 
Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3s. .1925 ) 69.798.000 1 2 & J) 92 July 30,03; 934% 9144) 309,000 
f , PG £e0neasensnes j str +5 & 3| 9446 Jam. 13,08) 2.0. cece | ccccecs. 
’ s- (PRES REe 1948 A&O 101 July 31,03 | 101 519,000 
» g. 4s. registered........... $ 65,963,000 § As o| 102 May 29.°0 ~ _ eatienaee 
“ me year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 592,000 |(M & 8}108 Apr.18,°0B| .... soe | sevesess 
Pitt vam. = a div. Ist g. 34s. 1925 t 11,293,000 'M&N| 89 June 9, TR penetra 
4 ae ‘ _ i teeieeesenemect enue eoee | veeeeese 
Pitt i E. "e ‘West Va. System | 
refunding g4s........ 1 20,000,000 |'M & N i hee 03 | 96144 9536 90, 
. a wy Ay Ist g. 3lés. 1925 | | 41.990.000 x & J Sr suly § 1,703 | 88 87 228,000 
niece aie pidh itecueeraioain j _— (Qd 4 Jul io baie «0s eeeuned< 
Monongahela River eo. Gas 100 , pore F&A 11454 J unez7, i i65 ose | eeeceens 
en io org. Ist c. g.414’s ,018, M&S 112 Nov 14.99 ‘ny eon 1 sennmnes 
Buffalo, Roch, & Pitts. g. g. 5’s. 4,427,000 M& 8/115 J ac 29,03 115 «6115 26,000 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. etd 4's. "1998 2,000,000 |A & O} ...cccscccecceecs vous e000 | eeeeceec 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s. ...1943 650,000 |J & 3/128 Jume 6,°02| 2... ...e | ceeeeeee 
Rocnanser & Sires. ist 6’s. 1921 1,300,000 |F & A} 12414 June22, 0708 ‘ie, E niaen 
” | 
But ‘ cone. pot slits .+ + 1922 3,920,000 J & D} 1 Jan. 0 sane | eeoeeens 
& —_ 3 le ndg g. 4’s..1951 t 8,021,000 | J & 3/1038 Junel6,’02 leidite —diemmianay th eeltialbuaiiiaai 
DT tces caseeseesens . i tr ceheunsecddienns aeee: ieee | senenens 
Sustiogten. Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 |s & pb} 102 July 17,03 |102 1013%4' 18,500 
* con. gy tst 5’s.1934 ll 000,000 4 j\A & O oie pay 18708 ie ahd h anne 
” FOMMCOTOR. oo cccccccccess sath ‘A&O ar. 16,’0% ace | seceecs ° 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. ist5’s.1921| 1,905,000 a & o| 118 Jan. 27.702 cee | teaeeees 
| Minneap’s & St. Louis Ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 3 & p! 49 Aug.2i.°95 men: Privhiontte 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota) sales 
for the month. 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due | 


Amount. 





Canada Southern + int. gtd 5’s, 1908 | 
2d mortg. 5 1913 
” registered. 


Central Branch U. Pac.\1st g. 4’s.1948 | | 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 | 
Central R’y of Georgie, Ist 5.00 1945 | t 
] 
con, g 


regis tered $1,000 / 45 | 
. o's 

con. g. 5’s, reg. Sl, oad 35,000 t+ 16 
Ist. pref. ine. 
2d pref. inc. g. at 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 
Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 
Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 

DiKtmenecannnceweni 1946 
Mid. Ga. & Atl, div. = 1947 
[oo Mobile diy. Ist g. 5’s....1946 


' of nor Jersey, gen. fen 





) ER 
Am. Dock & mposer m’t Co. 5's, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W. ‘7 Coal con. 5’s...1912 
* con,.extended gtd. 4%4’s.1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


Charleston & Say. Ist g. 7’s 





Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A.. 
Mortgage gold 6’s 
Ist con. g.5’s 
registered 


d 
Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s 19 
(R. & A. me }, Ber Gs g. 4’s, = 


2d con. 
eal. Ist g.5’s, err 


Warm § 
| Guscubeter Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s.. 





Chic. & Alten &. R. ref. g. 3’s.... 1949 
" registered 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
" registered 


at diel 


—_—o 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy : 
‘ Chic. & lowa div. 5’s.... 
Denver ya 4’s 








GEO extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registered 
Southwestern div. 4’s. 
4’s joint bon ids 
, 


Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 
tengo & E. lll. ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s 
small bonds 


ew ‘i 


Chicago, paceenanets & Louisville. 
* refunding g. 6 1947 





1907 


Ist con. 6's, gold 
2 —_ Ast 5’s 





ref. g. 5’s 1947 
Louisy. “Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 


v 
~ 
| a 


14,000,000 


2,500,000 
4,880,000 


7,000,000 


» 700,600 


4,000,000 
7, 0D a | 


_ 


- 
- 


- 


B ic 
2 Rs 


- 


2 235 


= 


” 


* 


Sees 


x 
F 
= 
i) 


ay 
2 
i 


2 
bd 


gre 
a8 § 
Pe? 


- 


we Ror = 
38 85 & 
ESss5ss = 


Eas 
g 88: 


SR ERSU BEOUR BED Pod 


2& 


S55 




















| 
| 
| 
| 


A&O 
A&O 
M&N 
M&N 
M&S 
M&S 
J & J 
J& J 
J & J 
M&S 
M&N 


| 


“uo bp wt 


ee Be 


Int’st 


Paid. P 


J&dI 
M&S 
M &8 

J&D 

M&N. 


F&A 


LAST SALE. 


JULY SALES. 





rice. Date. 


High. Low. | Total. 





102% July 31,03 
105% July 28,°03 
104% Mar. 30,’03 


92 June 4,°03 
104% July 7,03 
122% Jan. 5,03 
10334 July 31,°03 
105% Sept. 18, 01 

70) «=(July 31, "103 


27. July 30, U3 
19 July 27,°03 


92 Aug.21,°02| . 
10814 Sept. 3,°02 


102 June29,’99 


1038. July 2,°03 


(12714 July 31,°03 
127° July 5,’ 
10834 ww A 21,°03 


| 100% July 1 


03 


| 1015¢ July 30,°03 


| 10834 Dec. 13,°99 


i: 


a) 





> & ap BP Be Be Be RP RP BP Be 


110% July 22,°03 
lll July 7,°03 
115 July 30,03 
11534 July 9,°03 
102% July 31, 038 
103. Apr. 18. 01 
112 May 14,03 
9846 July 29,°03 
97% June22. 03 
106% Oct. 29. 02 


81 July 31,03 


72% July 31,°03 
8334 Apr. 16,’02 


10434 Apr. 11,°19 
101 July 16. 03 
| 8094 July 28,°03 


103 
1U6 


102 
105% 


122, 000 
18. 000 


wig 192,0( v 


6916 | | 124,000 
25 =| «492.000 
46,000 


2,000 


56,006 
5,000 
13.000 





81 


7434 





RB Be kk Bp we 


St Sy Cy 
& & & 
i 


rina MAAUNAZAZOCOCUUhHd> 


July 10.03 | 114 


July 24,°03 | 105 
Apr. 2, 96 | 
31, "103 | 


28 July 98°" 4 
136 July 29,05 | 114% 
03) 222° 


19% oee.s 
2054 F 


| 
124% July 29,03 | 126 
108 


1 
July 24, 03 | 108% 
10754 July 24,°03 | 10754 








Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; a and lowest prices and total sales 
fo 











NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 














PeeeeveeeeensnaneMeneceeseaeseeseseaangaeqce 


eer eres 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
[ Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, = 


terminal g. Piicsseced 
gen. g. 4’s, series A.. “1989 
SD 6edes sc0ens eons 
gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 
ies ccseeeseeoene 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, s, 1910 
Ist Chic. & P. 4 g.é 57s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6's ‘assu...1924 
lst H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
DS cadceseenegsenven 1910 
Ist an Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav... "1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, od 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiy., "1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5's. 1921 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 


eS errr 1913 
Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 
extension 4’s.. ..1886-1926 
EEE 
Cs OE, Bs ccccccocee 1987 
I int ona ieniiue 


sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 
Pe 
sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 
A 


SE cencdsesecnes 1909 
PT cosescecessesans 
Ge a oncecccoccess 1921 
Ee 
sinking f’d deben., 5’s.1933 
i etncncescceveaecs 


Des Moines ee Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 


Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... 1907 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 


ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan =: Ist g.6's.1924 
con. deb, 5’S........... 1907 

ee 1911] 
ock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 
EE 1917 


Pa ts Biikwccoedesseoe 1988 
TERR EIR 
coll. trust serial 4’s....... 
Es candéetacneen 1903 
I ih iad eine 1904 
SPER EeRe 1905 
lech lashcine hit nee eataiali intel 1906 
tinndicmbieeaaepbianaell 1907 
a aa 1908 
Statice ctcisthahhiisitas einaabeaiadl 1909 
EPR 1910 
ESR E Nae 1911 
atid ieninddiiiamnceaieniel 1912 
SRE TSEeRe 1913 
Ee 1914 
hitiatitnindeennaesined 1915 
EE ee 1916 
ERNE Nei: 1917 


, eee 1918 


Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 


Ss ind cc aceesannne 
coll. trust g. 5’s....... 1913 


Des Moines & a Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 
Ist 1905 


won. + dl 48. 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. 1923 
small bond ............ 1923 








170 July 203 





Seb ay Cay 
& SP & 


© 


ry yg an yy yy yy Oy Oy Oy Oy yy 
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25 


ze 
Fy 
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i He FDOT 
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& & Be Be ke BP Re Be BP ke BPR BP BP kB op oe 


S yu 


mee es es ee ee es es es ee ey sy es es ys ss ss 


oo 
z 
= 
S 


1304 July 17, 03 
10440 May 15,’03 
10636 Oct. 9.02 
100 July 16,’03 
103 Nov.19,’98 
112. May 12 503 


we 

ie 2) 
BR 

fad jee EY 

Src 


= 
& 


3s 


2 


"'2 


- 


ae. 


BEE ESES EPP EZEPPP D> 
gp & Bp BP BP BP BP BP Bp Be BP BP BP Bp Be Be oP we 


Ca Gag Cad Cag SSOP SRS e RP AR OORRCOCS 


© 
= 


or 


- 


a3 
= 


—_—_— 


108 July 6,703 
10634 Mar. 30,03 


o 


- 


_—o 


E 


bt 
So 


a 


114 Oct, 23,01 
116% Junel6,’03 
123. May 28,’01 
127 Apr. 8. 84 
106 Nov. 5. 02 


- 


ee 
<> 


~~ 
_ 


sse5 = 
222 5 


25 





== 


_ 
- 


Bm OT pt et ed pee 


* 


2s 


- 


* 
i 


==S= 


= 


| ow 
9 
Ss 


= 


= 
PRPUUUR Ee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


S 


1144 Sept. 17. 02 
aare Jun’ - an 


20% J 2046 
olig 5d 30, eB | 108% 995; 
107 Jan. 16,°03 | 








—\o 


» 


ze 
22 


rN 
—) 


_— 


- 


- 


Joy 
e 


~!} 
2) 2% 2,5 2.5 


a re 





= 


=s5 
SS=S=5 


- 


10084 July 2, 02 





-* 





- 


* - ss +s ~. 

Lerdaarbaartestea 

93 8 8 oS 
> 


- 


oo 
= 
—) 





. 7 
- 


~3 
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7 
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- 
3 
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oo 


2 
_ 


I~ 
~ 


- 
_ 





Heme feet fet beet bee feed bed bed Ed 


r = 
S555 


= 
* 


_ 
tet 


_ 


SS2SSSS=5 


—o_ 
S pre pet 
eos oS 09 


- 


gy 


* 


= 


oo Meo 


— 
- 


- 


SuSse 


- 
- -# 


a 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


= 
- 








B Be BP ke R ge ke kp Be ke BP Be Be Be Be BR & BP kB Be Be BP BRP RP op B op 


COUMUNUNMAAAZAZAAAZAAAAAZANAYN™AAYAWADY 


—_— 
7 


Price. Date,| 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeeevee 














1104 May 4, 038 





ec. 6,’02 





9058 Fuiy 10,703 | 
June28,’02 | 


} 
eeeeeeteeeeeeeeree 
' 


a ged * he | 


Jan. 7,’03 | 
vis July 3170 03 86 


18, 108 | 
93 Jai 28, "03 
9434 J 


10544 July 24 ‘e | 10536 10546 
107 Oct. 1,0 


Total. 





03 | 120% 1 














JULY SALES. 





eee eeee 


*r,eneeveee 


eee renee 


eeeeeenee 


eeeeveeeer 


eeeeeeee 
eeeeeveee 
*eeeenvee 
eeveeveee 
eeeeeveeenee 
e*seenveeenee 
eoeeeeeee 
eeeneeee 
e*eene | eeeeeeee 
eee eeee 
eeeeevever 
eereteee 
eeeeeveee 
eeeeeveee 
eeeeeenee 


eeeee #8 
eeeeeveeve 
eeeenevene 
eeenveee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal | 
Due. 


| 


Amount. 


} 
| 





» mer Bt. P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
con.6’s reduced to 3146's. 1930 

| Chic.. St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s..1918 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. 6’s..1930 

[ St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic, & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s...... 1932 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s .1919 

“ con. g. 5’s 1952 


Cin., Ham. Ser, gon. s’k. f'd7’s.1905 
Cin. Day. a ’n ist gt. dg. '5’s..1941 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
” do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louis div. = ~ trust g.4’s.1990 
” gi 
Sp’gfield & Col. "aay. Ist g. 4’s...1940 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g. 43.1936 
” registered 
” con. 6’ 
Cin.,S’dusky&Clev.con. ong g. staes 
Clev. .C., C. & Ind. con. 
” "sink. PD BW ccoeconde 1914 
" gen. consol 6’s........ 1f 
" registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd wee 
hio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5's. aoe 
eoria & Eastern Ist con. 4's, 
4 ’ income 4’s 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
. registered 

Col. Midid Ry. Ist g 

Colorado & Roudieone Ist g. 4’s. 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4°s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mee Ss. eo 
Morris & Essex Ist = 7's. 

. Ist c. gtd 7 

° registered 





N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921 
" const. 5’s 
" terml. im 1923 
Syracuse, Bing. & LY. ist 7’s. .1906 
| Warren Rd. ist rfdg. gtd g. 314s. 2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
{ , a8 Penn. Div. c. 7’s. 





Albany & , EE Ist c. g. 7's. 
" ene 





Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s... 
» om. g. 44's 1 
pt. m. g. 5’s. 
Denv. & Southern Ryg 8. ‘fg. . 5’s.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry ist g. “58. 1917 
Detroit & oy _ 1st lien g. 4s.. 


Detroit Southern Ist g. 4’s 1951 
Ohio South. div. tne 4’s.1941 
Duluth & on —~ oh Ist 5’s...... 1937 


2d 1m 191 
Duluth So. Fe & At. gold 5’s. “1987 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941 


” “ refund.gtd.g.344’s.2000 | 





_—o 


3 
= 


_ 
pe FO = 
= f=) 
—_ 
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B22 S + 
Jos S 

Bs SEs 


B SEE 
S5 E2255 
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rm SO ott GODS 
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22252 S55 
ae ee ee 
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bekege-ge 
SSSeSsess 
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= 


ge 
35 
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ZHUp>peunaneunug eeppppee 
& B BP Be B op & & & we & & & & & BP RP BP BP BP BP a 


Int’st | 
Paid. | Price. 


—____—— | 


be ty 


St Ce Ct Cad Ce 
aes Zo 
So cuudeaZa wx alc 7% aad Zud 


> 
Pe Pe. 


o> 
© 


SP esas Bm 


Bp & & BP & BP gp 


_ 


BP pe BBP RP RRR ko wk 


_ 


D 





| 


POZrPusseaZan Oru wd 


LAST SALE. 


JULY SALES. 








SpumOonyyssazyysaun A2Z2A~CdCCOCamw 


Date. 


High. Low. 





132 July 28,’03 


13144 May 28,’03 
| 187% Sept.23,’02 
(124 July 18, 03 


74% July 31,°03 
111% July 1,’°03 
109 Apr. 28,’02 
109 Mar. 10,’03 


111% Dec. 9,’01 | 
113. Oct. 10,19” | 
11144 June23,’03 | 


July a. 108 | 
9814 May 5, 03 | 
July 30,703 | 


96 
101% Oct. 


— 


‘joe 
95 


Oct. 10,°02 | 
Dec. 9. 02 | 
May 12. 03 | 
104 J une26, 03 | 
9 Nov. 15. 94 
107% June 30; 93 | 
114% Junel7,03 | 
120 
1193¢ Nov. 19, 789 | 
131 J unell. "08 | 


94 July 29, 03 | 
61 July 29, "03 | 


114 Dec. 19, ‘02 | 
127% Jan. 25, "02 | 


70) =July 30, 03 | 
864% July 25, 03 | 
102. Dec, 27, 93 | 


114 July 7,08 | 
130% July 24. 03 | 


130% July of a B 


140 Oct. 


| 

13074 July 29,°03 | 
Aug. 5,01 | 

109 July 27 08 | 


14734 J unels, 08 
98 July 30, 03. 


100% July 22.” 03° 
91 July 17, 03 | 
84 —. 8.? 03 | 


8934 May 14.703 | 


July 28,02 | 120°” 


wit 132 


124° «124 


80 71% 
111% 111% 


9734 95 
101° 98 


120 


r 


72 


70 
sy 8614 


114 113% 
130% 130 
18046 130% 


12796 
13644 


109 


1605 
1 


10814 July 38 03 | 10844 


101% July 23,’89 | 
1145 Junel6, Mel: 


115 July 27,703 | 115 





19,000 
80,000 


14,000) 
121,000 








BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






BOND SALES. 


for the month. 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. 
Erie Ist ext. g 4s, hitedistnitineh atihiaeedtanin 1947 
; ” 2d routentea g. 5’s.....1919 
" 3d extended g. 4146's . 1923 
* 4th extended g. 5s. ...1920 
* 5th extended g. 4’s....1928 
" lst cons gold 7s.... 1920 
" Ist cons. fund g.7’s....1920 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
" ES 
“ Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
” TE 
" Penn. col. trust g. 4’s,1951 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 
Buffalo & : Southw estern g. 6’s..1908 
ERR ER TE 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 
{ Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g. 5’s....1909 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s....... 1935 

N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
ist gtd. currency 6’s.......... "1922 

, L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist cur rency ear 

N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt 2 5’s. 1948 
" ti ttieennieen dis ein 


Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
&§ 


” registered... 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist etd g.5 





Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
” Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 
" Mount Vernon Ist 6's...19238 
" Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s.. .1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g zg 6’s....1926 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 


” = land grant ex, g 5’ S. — | 
8.1941 | 


Pi. Ab sseesceesecs 
Ft. smith U'n Dep. Co. 1st g 4144's 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 | 


Geo. & Ala. Ist con. g 5s.........1945 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 





Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | 
‘ cnn cceedesdesouson 
Hock, Val. Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 | 

” Ps <-sevedaseeanes 

Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s. 1848 | 
[llinois Central, Ist @. 4’s......... 1951 | 
f " RT 
| . Ist one 374'8 int ale 1951 | 
; ’ TRS | 

; ist g 3s awry £500,000..1951 | 

© ESE 

(|  o# total outstg@....$13,950, 000 | 

" collat. trust gold 4’s, 1952 

" LEE IE 

” col.t.¢g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 

” EEE EE 

. Cairo Bridge g 4’s..... 1950 

” inane deine etka 

. Louisville div.g.3%4’s.1953 

" iss ccccsesoovenss 

" Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 

. St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 

1 ” TR 
” EE 1951 

a registered [REESE eee 

| ” Sp’efield div lstg 344’s,1951 
” RR 

. be he “ve Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
EERE EEE 





Sus.&W. Ist refdg. 2. 5’s..1937 
" 20 J. 44G"S.... cece eeeeee 1937 
. — = ee 1940 | 
” term. Ist g. a 1943 | 


. $5,000 each | 
o's. .1942 | 





| 
| 


Amount. 


—_—o 


if 





—_— 


oO —y 


2,000,000 | 
2,380,000 
1,500,000 


1,100,000 | 


3,396,000 


1.453.000 | 
3,500,000 | 
3, 750, 000 |. 
“453,000 
2,546,000) | 
2,900,000 


{ 


3,000,000 


z 


| 15,000,000 | 
{ 24,679,000 | 
3,000,000 3 


14,320,000 | 
600,000 | 


4,939,000 | 


6,321,020 
2,090,000 


5,425,000 
470,000 


| Last SALE 
Int’st we 
Paid. 





Price. Date. 


14 May 25, 03 | | 
S| 113% May 2,’03 | 
(112 May 1,702 | 
117) =Dee. 19,02 

D| 101% J une26, 03 
s'134 July 13, 03 

& §; 182% Apr. 1,°03 
§ J&I| 96% July 31° 03 
| 97 May 15.703 
| 82% July 30,703 | 
B& A 90% July 31,’03 | 
J & Di 125% Junel7,’03 | 





119° July 31,703 | 
106 Aug. 5. *02 | 
0} 134% June30, 03 
. 11334 Dec. 17,°02 
(118% Apr. 23,02 


109 Oct. 27,98 


110% June 9,’03 | 
111% July 13,703 | 
1013g May 19,’03 | 
106% May 26, = 
108 May 1.°0 


107% July 9,°03 | 


June23,’03 | 
June22,’03 | 
June 2,’02 
Sept.15,’91 
May 28, 02 
Sept. 6, "99 | | 
| eee 
J 106% Feb. 26, 02 | 
3.105 Mar.11,’98 | 
ae 104% July 31,’03 | 
J| 81% June25, 03 | 
103. Apr. 201.703 | 
J | 10934 May 11, 03 | 
3|107 . July 28. 03 | 
July 1,703 | 





J 
J 
O| 


112% May 28,03 | 
J 113% Mar. 12,19” | 
(102 May 23,03 | 
94 Mar. 28,703 | 

2% July 13, "96 | | 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


104 July 31.°03 | | 
102 «Oet. 4,°01 
103. July 31,°03 
10454 a x 08 


ileal 
a Co 
& & 
_ 


A 
1A 
M 

M 





3 


are Renee 


iP & 
iJ & J 
& I 
J : J 97 | 
‘J & J 101%4Sept. 10,95 
5 bs | 100 Nov. 7,19° | 
iJ & 3|124 Dee. 11,°99 
‘F & A) 10734 May 27, 103 | 
|F & A| 101% Jan. 31. 91 | 
J&D'124 May 16, 03 | 


Oe iain 
9244 


JULY SALES. 


— 


Low. 


13474 
9734 


111% 


107% 


106% 


107 
how 


104 
103” 


) 118% 


111% 


107% 


104° 


107 
103 


104 


104 
101% 


gal, 












































Total. 


e*eeeveeeere 
eeeee eee 
e*ereeeee 
eeeeeeeen 


eeeeeeee 
eereeeeee 


e*eeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 
*eeeeeee 
*eeeeeeer 
eoeneeeveee 
eeerveeene 


eeeeeeee 
e*eeeeeenee 


eeerereete 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeenteae 
eeeereeee 
eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeevee 
eoeereeeee 
eeeeeveee 
eeeeeeer 
eereeveeaee 
eeeereee 


‘ceeeneeee 





EAS ARE OS He lle iat! 8 ahaa in Aad 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
LAS& SALE. | JULY SALES. 
| 








NAME. Principal | Amount Int’st| 
Due. | Paid. Price. Date. 


a 


Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, of | | 105 Jan. 22,19 | 
a | | (125% Jan. 12,°03 | 


Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s. 
gold 5’s, registered... 12644 Nov.18,’01 | 

g. 344’s 1045g Apr. 11,’02 | 

10843 Aug. 17, "99 


High. Low.' Total. 








n 
a 
, registered 
. Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, i9si | t 
" registered 
| St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 | 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s "1935 
. Ist gtd. g. 5’s | 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa Ist g.4’s. "1950 
{nternat. & 4 ee Ist. 6’s, gold. tooo | 





1,000 
1,000 
10, 000 


— 


7444 Feb. 20,038 
108% July 28,03 110%4 186 
92 Junell,’03 


we Peeper eee eeood 
= See neue 200 See 


3d g.4’s 
lowa Central Ist gold 5’s 1 
refunding g. 4’s...1951 


moe © & M. R. & B. Co. ae | 

gtd g.5 ‘is taba 

Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 | 6634 July 30,703 | 68% 66 
» registered | 6314 Oct. 16,19 | .... .... 


BORE ESSE eaaae 








Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1937 7,250,000 117% June 4,’03 
1941 625,000 | 109 July 28,’038 


» 2d mtge. g. 5’s | 
Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s... 1945 2,500,000 111 Junez9,°03 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 110 Feb. 3.°02 
” registered 
Lehigh eo i. Li Ist m. g. 44%’s.1940 




















‘g.8 Mar. 25, 69 | 





Jan. 22,703 | 

NoOv.22,’99 | 

100 July 13,03 | 10634 100 
100% Junel2,’03 | ‘ 

10214 May 5297| | 

997% July 15,08 100% i 
11 Jan. : 22, 702 | | ~" 


Long aston a oune, We 5’s 
g s 
‘Long alent om. m. 4’s 1 
r aes Ist g. 414’s...... 1922 
a g 1 


Oo 











Mar. 10, 02 


10514 3 Mar. 3,703 | 
112% Jan. 10 1°02 | 


191 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, .. 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 | 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | | | 
; Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 | 25,000 | 112% Apr. 9,702 | 
| i 


[ Louis. “ee g. 6's. ay -* | 115% July: 28 8 | /115% 115% | 


Unified gold 4’s .~ — Om 8 "03 | | 
dg 9 u 3 
registered °F eb 2 27,°9 0096 ied 


¥/ 112 July 24 08 9 
E.. Hend "&N. ist 6’s. 1919 | 4 , 9,°08 = 24 111% 


114% Ma 
L. Cin. & Lex. g. 414’s,..1931 | % y 
N.O. &Mobilelstg. 6°s..1430 | 
2d g. 1930 | 
aa a a g. 6’s.. | 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. 1921 | 
2d g.3’s 1980 | 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.1931 | 
Ken. Cent. g@. 4’s...... 1987 | 
L.& N.& — & Montg 


Be Be & Bp & a & o & 
nOnonUanwrard 
— 


BP ReCRGeS 











~ oe 
BP BP 
Sut SZ 


ty 
ge & 
Zo 





1163g Mar. 
12: d4 Aug. 
75 ee 03 


97% June23,’03 | 
107% June 2,02; .... .... 
8634 July 28,°03 | 90 85% 


1138. July 27 303 | 113° 113 
113. July 27°03 113113 
115 Dee. 5, et axes 

110 pal 23. a | | 


be- ai ‘ 
109% sus 3 08 161 100 
108% Deo 17° 34 





St TMM MT Sa Sy 


ss= = 8 &@®& ss @seeeseeeses® 





Z oeeeeue 
Pf Pere eee 


9 
ee) 


| Ist. 

| South. Sag joint 4's, 1952 
registered 
N. Fla. & S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 | 000 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 1923 | | 2,550,000 | 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g. 58,1986 | 

l So. & N.Ala.si’fd.g.6s,1910 | 

Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s 1945 | 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 

” registered 





>PrPe> mt amoOM 
B BP Be op BR Bp Si oe 


CO nROFr>r> 














BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 





Metropolitan Elevated ist 6’s... 


Mexican Central. 


con. mtge. C— —— 
P Ist con. inc. 3’s..... Se 
. bitin seneeneaishoni 1939 
. comin, & collat. g.5’s....1917 
1 2d series g. 5’S..........- 1915$ 


" col.trust g¢.444'slst se a 
Mexican po ence ty lst con g. 4’s,197 


" sta —— ey 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 
’ remistered.....cccccccece eeenee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist &: 7’s3.1927 
Iowa ext. Ist g@.7’s...... 1909 
. Pacific ext. Ist g. rn S....1921 
" Southw. ext. lst g. 7’s...1910 

* Be Gk, 0.  ccccceneces 19 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s, .1949 





Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5’s..1936 

stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn.. S.S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
” sta mped pay. of int. gtd. 

Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1938 
, stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, K. & T. 1st _ g. in 1990 
” 2d mtge. g.4’s. . 1990 
" Ist ext gold B'S... cee. ..1944 
| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. : 


iF Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g. 5’s. 194 

Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 53.1942 
| Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.5’s1943 
| Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5's. 1942 


Missouri, Pacific 1st con. £- 6's. . 1920 
" 3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 
, trusts gold S’sstamp'd1917 
. a 
’ 1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 
" GI indccencseenensans 


Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4's. 1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 
{ Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex, 4’s. 1938 | 
” 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&).gr. 5’s1931 
4 stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 





" unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s. 1929 | 
” register 


eeeeeeeeeee eer enene 


ed 
| Verdigris v y Ind. & W.I1st 5’s 





.1926 | 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s...1945. 
" ET TTR 

" — g- «RS 1945 


Mob. pe FTE City lstg.5’s.1946 





Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 


} 
( » Ist —— _, ee 1f 27 | 
} " — =< eee 
, oe Monte’ rydiv. yw 5's. 1947 | 
| St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s. ao 
( ” collateral g. 4’s.. 330 | 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s. cae 


" Ist t cons, g. 5’s. .1928 | 


* Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch 1993 
” Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 
ey  ) . ReeS 1917 


Nat.R.R.of Mex. priorlieng.4%4's. 1926 
© AE GO FG, ccccccccces 95 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 








iS 

















LAST SALE. 








JULY SALES. 



































Amount. | neat _ = 
\Paid. price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 
| aoe nmin 
10,818,000 | J & J 3 109 July 29,°03| 109 108; 23,000 
2,544,000 | J & D) ......ssececeee. — pe 
| 
65,643,000 | 3 & 3J| 72 July 30,03; 7744 65 184,000 
20,511,000 |\JULY|) 17 July 30,°03| 23 12% 2,470,000 
11,724,000 JULY) 9% July 31,03; 15 8 509,000 
650,000 |A & O eeeeeersseeeeees eee eeere eeeeets 
765,000 | A & O| eeeeeeeeereeeeeee Ep eeee | @8 888 ®- 
10,000,000 | F & A| 95% July 30,°03 | 9644 94 127,000 
3,362,000 |M & S| 905g July 29, *O1 | 6 weee | eesecces 
PE Gebexe | 60csedereseoeees | eneneees 
. DUEEE c«eesennaneeadune | eese eese | cececene 
1,061,000 | 5 & p| 105° May 2,19" eechenes 
950,000 |3J & D| 144% Apr. 7,°03 | — 
1,015,000 | J & D| 11634 Feb. af a hice cada 
1.382;000 | 3 & A| 123% Apr.29,03| 2... 0 cc. | ceeeeees 
36, J&D/121 Jan. 21,02 | « oeee | oesepens 
000,00 (M&N 11S J uly 21, 03 | 113° 112% 2,000 
,600,000 \M& S| 98 July 29 sa 98 25,000 
3,208,000 J & J 102 Mar. 26, 87 eeeeere 
, 103" "Now its0i on 
8,280,000 | 3 & J 8934 June 18. 91 | | scene ‘ 
21,949,000 J&I | 98 Apr. 5 MPL sees sees | seedene . 
| | 
40,000,000 |5 & D| 96% July 30,08 | 9746 95 | 208,5C0 
20,000,000 |F & A} 80 July 29,703 | "7 270, 
2,868,000 | M & N 100% STE. seco eens | 6000006 
1,852,000 | A & © Oct 16.°02 sien aned B eaceeine 
1.340,000 |M & N 10844 Sept. rs eee 
3,907,000 |M & S|} 99 July 29,63 101% 97 24,000 
1,689,000 | J & D| 105% July 28,02 | 2... 0 ...e | ceceeeee 
2,500,000 |\F & A} 90 May 14,°08| .... wsce | cocccees 
4,000,000 |A&0o|}109 J uly 24°03 109 =: 109 6,000 
14,904,000 |M&N/118 July 30,03 | 118% 118 37,000 
3,828,000 | M & N os J uly abs 03 | 107% 16744 1, 000 
9,636,000 |F & A 10434 July 31,"08 | 10434 104 50,000 
3,459,000 |F & A| 92 July 14,°03) 92 9034 2,000 
520,000'|3 & 3|100 May 1,°O1| .... .... | coceee-s 
7 000, 000 \'M & S| 103% July 21,’03 | 104 10346 14,000 
2" 573,000 |F & A| 112 Apr.13,03| .... .... | cesecees 
258,000 | A& O}111 July 31,'03 1112 110 234,000 
6,945,000 A& OL July13703) 111 111 3,000 
25,726,000 3 : : 8544 July 31,03 87 84 108,000 
seeeed be nae EIR, eRnORIeND 
374,000 |s & 3| 109 Aug. 3. 1s a Loree 
226,000 ' 3 & J| 90 ROR eee 
700,000 3 & J| 93 = a5 we! Pee 
500,000 | ......| .sscececereecee ice aaeaie i aeiaeiaiea 
1,000,000 | 3 & D/102 July 25,902) 1... cece | cccccces 
,000,000 | 5 & J July 31,°03' 122 122 3,000 
9,472.00 | o's. ts ns BOE is sig | "L000 
’ ’ Qd 9g uly 0: 9L 4 9134 9 Mt 
4,000,000 | F & A| 114 Mar.30°03.... c... | ceeesees 
000, M&S8S| 93 Feb. 3, Ml oo, aeee | eocceuse 
2,494,000; QF 961% Nov.30,’01 Risen 
6,300,000 |3 & 31124 Jume24,.03) .... 1... | cccceees 
7,412,000 A & O} 112% July 21,°03 112% 112% 8,000 
Siew iS & SIRS Mer. FR wks cece | cocccces 
700,000 |53 & 3/116 July3i,02 |) .... 2.2 | cccccces 
300,000 | J &J'110 Dec. 20,799 coseves 
20,000,000 | 3 & 5| 9814 July 30.°03 100144 98 152,000 
22,000,000 | A & 0} 76% July 29,03 7834 76 117,000 
1,320,000 'A & 0: 108% Aug.13,°94) 6... ce | cece eee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and tota! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE, JULY SALES. 





NAME. Principal | 4mount Int’st | —— 
Due. Paid.| | Price. Date. | High. Low. | Total. 

9514 July 31,°03/ 100 95 | 718,000 

100 ~ June29.'03 3 | 

| 10196 —' es | 10196 10136 | 

100% Jun 

103% Apr 30701 | 

9934 June 1 08 | 

99 Dec. 12,°02 

| 1005% Apr. 28. 03 | 

996 Nov. 8.°02 a 

91° July 31,°03| 91° 87° | ~=297,000 

8714 July 20,903 | 81,000 
July 30,0: 89 8 13,000 

91 Jan. 1%, 03 me 

108% June 9, 03 

106 June17,” 98 











a Cent. & Hud. R.g. eee 3}08.1997 t 65,261,000 


" debenture 58, a 

debenture 5’s reg.. 4,480,000 
Sse «ca 

ebenture g. 4’s 
soguneved pepe tages | 5,094,000 

eb. cert. ext. g. 4’ 
BOGMCNTOGE. oc c0ccccccccces r 3,581,000 
same Shore col. g. 3s 1996 ‘t 90,578,000 


giste 
Michigan Central col. g.3.4s. .1998 | 1 

" registered 19,336,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s. 

* registered 

0. Fee Os Bebo ccccccces 1 


HO mp eee ee 
GP GP Be EP RR & ge Bp BP BP op op on Bw 


Ou & & = eR PrAAzZSS annus 
Se 


Ee 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s..1951 | 
r registered 
Carthage& Adiron. Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, 
[st 8. z ae gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
mall bonds series B 
Gouv. & Dewera. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Loe Ist gtd g. 4’s. wt | 








95 Apr. 3,°02 








RE & aASppu 
Bp Be BP Bp we we 


10714 July 6,19’ 
110% Dec. 6. 01 
105 Oct. 10, 2 


® 
= 
) 


« reg. 

N.Y. omelette gtdg.4’s. 1993 | 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 | | 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 | 

* ETD 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... ea 

” yO 2d registered.. 

# 

. eenooad 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s. 1906 | 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd ec. 5’s...1938 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s -. 1934 | | 
Pitt mck" port ps AE ist gtd 6’s..1932 | | 


; 2d 1934 | 

McKspt & Bell. V. "late. 6's... 

——— 6’s 1909 
” 


COP SMa Du we oOo 


107% July 31,03 151,000 
106% July 30,°03 106 | 47,500 
101% July 31,°03 2,000 
101 Junels,’03; .,. 

July 31,°03 
Jan. 6,°3 
Feb. 6,°02 


Jan. 5,’08 
Jan. 21,°03 











Be pp PR ee Be Be 


eo Rnnuuneuroodsous 
— 








reg 
zg. 36's sec. by Ist mge. 
onJ.L.&58 
Ist g. 3% 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 3’s. F980 
N. Y. & Harlem Ist mort. Tse. .1900 
” 7’s registered.. ~ 
N. Lf & Northern Ist g. 5s, 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s. 
coup. g. bond currency 
Oswego & seg 2d gtd gold 5's. 1915 
.W.& O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 1's, 1922 


N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1937 | 
© POBMRTOG. cc ccccvcccccscccees 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. | 
{ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s | M & N/ 13134 Apr, 29,°03 


es Haven and Derby = ee | | M & N/ 115% Oct. 15,94 
| N. Y. & New England Ist 7 3 & J| 106% May 14, 03 
L " 1st 6’s 000 T&S 105 May 12,°03 


BS 4UOeeNUNGomag cep pae 








10234 Mar. 13,19” 
fae oer: 6,19" sedi Cell 
119% Dec. 3,702 | eg 
117 July 20,03 | 18 «117 

11334 Jan. Nae | wes 
10734 Feb. 2,08 


(102 = «=July 31,°03 
| 103 May 14,03 











aE SCousets 








RP eB RR Be BR a RP a ee «BP RP og RP Be BP RP Be BP BP BP Bp 


>> SEP re peed 


oo & 








N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 | we 1 16, a 000 | M& a| 100 July 30,°03 
. registered $5,000 only. | coccccccs (MS S| 101 May 15,°03 


,380,000 | M & N 114 Feb. 4 8) 
& = 1338144 Apr. %. 03) 


M 
F& A'128 Apr. sa 
A & O| 13214 Jan. 16, ed sees 








Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 | 


1 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 7,283,000 
> imp’ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 | 5,000,000 
» New River Ist6’s........1982 2,000,000 





| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Nortolk & West. Ry lst con. waptee =_ 
registered....... , 


" SE is cccncceennesnds 
" Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 
o.C.& T. istg.t. g 2 5’sl¥2 | 


: Sei’o Val & N.E. ABy 4’s,1989 | 


N.P. Ry prior in cu wid.gt. g. 4’s..1997 
" POMS OG.. occccccccces eee 

| - gen. owe 38 ee 2047 

’ Ss cvecteosecoesses 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 

” ncscccce cocsovecs 


(St. Paul . N. Pacitic gen g. 6’s.19238 
gistered + ~ weer” 

St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s 

" Be i OE Bicencecess 1968 

Washington Cen, Ry Ist wg. 4’s..1948 

Nor. Pacitie ‘erm. Co. Ist g. 6's... 193d 





Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1986 
" gen. mortg. g 6’s........1987 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5's... a 1946 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 
»  §.f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

f Penn. ve. : "ge 4446's, Ist....... aa 
" gta 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
” gtd. 3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
" ust Co. ctfs. g. 3446’s.1916 

Chic., St. pe & P. Ist c. 5’s. .19382 
. TED 

Cin., Leb. & N. lst con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 

lev. &P.gen.gtd.g.4'4’s Ser. A. ct 

4: 


" EE Mh cdbensdenssone 

" » int. reduc. 3% p.c. 

” Series C 34s .......... 1948 

» Series D 3bes.......... 1950 
E. &Pitts. gen. gtd. g.34s Ser. B..1940 


C..1940 
{ Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gta. 4’s..1945 
on, 








| { Pitts. C. O. S 8. Lc g 416’s.. 
| oo. CEE cctccecenoenn 1940 
j . 2 Tee 1942 
. -@ Series C gtd.......... 1942 
| « Series D gtd. 4’s......1945 
{ o# Series E gtd. g . 3468.. . 1949 
Pitts., Ft. i eee C. Fist 7 ’s. ex 
3 7 cet scienndb ice ik igiaail 191: 
| Tol Walhonding Vy. a. Ist gtd. pee 

414s series A.......... 193 

| " 416’s series B.......... 1933 
4s series C......ccc- 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s...192 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent. ..1905 
| con. currency, 6’s registered...1905 
con. gold 5 bk = DP cecduesceses 1919 

| tind ncmiaiiaanitin 
con, gold tL a pe 1943 
ten year conv. a¥6" eo 
{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g 1942 


| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. Bes . 1943 
| Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 414’s..... 1935 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lotertée. 4’3,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s.1936 





|U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
i sndinmunaneswwse 1921 

Pere wa... uctte. 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 
} * Ist con. gold 5's. .1989 


, Port Huron d Ist g 5s, 1929 
| Sag’ w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 
P ine Creek Railway 6’s 


‘ 1982 
I — Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 

















Amount. 





f 100,392,506 


at 





36,210,500 
20,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 


7,985,000 | > 


1.000, oot 
2,000,000 
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LAST SALE. 


JULY SALES. 





"| Price. Date. 








| 9744 July 31,°03 | 
pene Jan. 13,02 | 


| 714 July 31203 
704o Mar. 9.°03 
i= Junelb,’02 


1382 July 28,98 
| 112% July 21, 03 
110° Oct. 6,702 
%44 Mar. 3,’03 
944 Feb. 19. "OL 
110) July 30.°03 
114% May 4,°02 
108% July 9,02" 
(101 July 29,°03 
102. Apr. 21,’03 
(102 Apr. 14,702 


10734 July 1,’03 
106 Mar. 26,°03 
954% Dec. 11,’02 
9 Mar. 19,03 
95 July 16,°U3 
122% Feb. 9,°03 
110 May 3. 92 


eeeeeaeeeeeete 


110% June 3,’03 
11034 J wage 
116% Feb. 14,’01 
a 7 ov.19, "V2 

n. 13, 03 
127 24 — 21. 02 
128 Jan. 26, 03 
120 Mar.16,’03 


*eeeveeereeeeeeneeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeenene 
@eeeeeveveeeeeeeee 

eeeeeevevevr eevee eeene 


9514 July 31,703 
110 Aug.28,19° 


117. May 1,19’ 
124% Apr. 18,°08 
9 Junel6,’03 


116 July 29,’08 
(107) July 28703 
(108 July 31,’03 


p| 137 Nov. 17,°93 


| 


0: 107% Oct. 26,°93 





High 





Apr. 21,’U3 | 














Low.| Total. 
984% 96 305,500 
90°" 874%! 96,000 
93% 97 | 19,000 
115g 995¢) 855,000 
Wise 100 3,00 
2 71 361,500 
HEE peRHEES 

11244 11244; 5,000 
acinnod, Peano 
viiéd 110° | 4,000 
10444 101 | 6,000 
one 10734 7,000 
eee eee | eseeeneeene 
9° 95 | T1,0U0 
S ciaieeds 

‘ ° eereeees 

te eee | teens 

ve teen | te eeeees 
Rie, ghebo le 
9646 94° | ” 823,000 
106 «61044 —Ss«10,000 
118% 116 6,000 
107 107 1,000 
4,000 


109% 108 


eeeeeevee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





a lal I LAST SALE. | JULY SALES, 
NAME. Principal | 4 mount. | —_ 
Due. *| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 


120 Oct. 11,01 . ~ae 
112% Dec. 13,93 a. iin 
1174 July 7,903 | 117% 117% 

8734 Jan. 12,19" | 1... soos 
100% Mar. 25,°03 
100144 Feb. 13,°03 
| 120% Dec. 8,02 


94% July 31,’03 96% 787,000 
9614 July 2. 03; 9644 9614 | 5 (00 
91% July 31. reg 8874 | 64,010 
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Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s 

Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 

Pitts... Shena’go & L. E. Ist g. 5's, 1940 
Ist cons. 5’ 1943 

Pittsburg & PM. Ist got os. aiprend 


s 
* 


gees 


Sy SH be be Cy 
& & & oe & 
aa OO & 
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Reading Co. gen. g 
. registered. 
{ " Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 
registered 
| Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s 1951 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s 
, mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 
, Utah Cen. lst gtd. g. 4's, 1917 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 | 
. guaranteed 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4% s 194 | 
} Ogdnsb.& L.Ch’n. Ry. "ist etd gisio4s | 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 | 
Sait Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6's, 1913 | 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.342 "1947 
St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 
OC 
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July 24,03 igo 
July 17,03 90 


97 J 

110% Feb. 25,°03 
92 Mar. 23. 02 
9414 Nov.15,’02 


To: 
S S5S5s35: 
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105 May 7,73) 

104% July 21, 03 3 | 10434 104! 
124% July 31,03 | 124% 13,000 
108-5 July 24.7 109% | 7.000 


St. Louis “ on F, 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
|: g. 6’s, Class C 1906 


8: 
S555 55 





Ken. g. 6’s 








: gees 
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- 


- 


pet UG 
- 


* _ ee 
St. L'& San F. Ri. R. con. g. 4’ 
S. W.div. g.5’s 
r refunding g. ie 


| ““" 
Kan, Cy Ft.S ‘eMemB Reonat'sl928 vet 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd _ 1936 | | 
" registered 


St. Louis 8. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. een. a 
a 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. 


S25 


118 June 8,°03 ee 
81% July 27,°03 | 8434 


— a 
BR i 
See 
== 
= 
iB. 


PEE 


Be Re eR Re ee oe BR & oO we & 
COZHNOODUUAS SD Ret ay Cay Cay Cay Oey 


91% July 31, \- 92% 8! 160,000 
69 July 3l,’ 74 19.000 
7%60—CJ uly XH, 03 77 21,400 


SUeaZ 


g. 4’s 198 
G say's Point’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 


St. Paul, Minn. . a ~wabehen 6’s..1909 
Ist von. 6’s 1933 
1st om. 6’ s, registered.. 
Ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.416's... " 
Ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s...1910 
Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s.. 
registered 
Basternll’y finn, Ist 
° rep! istere 
” Minn, N. r 
, registered 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. 
” Ist 6’s, registere 
, te g. 8 -~ —adgnppaana ° 


11314 Feb. 24,03) .... 
12716 July 29,03 12754 
140 2 


y | 108 
11544 Apr. 15. *01 eine 
110% July 30. *013 | 11144 Hs | =. 12,000 
100. July 27,°03 | 101% +100 37 U0 
106 May 6.701 ibe ones 
103 July 22. 03103 = 108 
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128 Apr. 4,19" 
134 Mar. 16,°03 
115 Apr. 24,°97 
118% May 1,’03 


23 
: 





= S25 


San Fe ey & oe Ry.I|st g.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. mo f.g. 5's, 1919 


Sav. eee & yb Ist c. g. 6’s. 


"1934 
e St. Tata tie. Ist g. 4’s.1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. . 5s.1928 


111 =Aug.15,°01 
11334 Dec. 11, 01 


128 Oct. 28,02 
112. Mar. 17, 99 
9544 Nov.30, 01 
111 Apr. 20.703 | 
87 Aug.22.°01 : 
9544 May 13,°08| .... .... 
77% July 31°08 , 7984 7% 
10044 July 31,°03 | 102 100% 
111144 May 7,703 ae ite 
954% Feb. 17,°03 
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Brunsw. & West.1st gtd. ¢.4’s .1938 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd. s. mr 1918 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s.. 
» 
" col. trust refdg g. 5's. 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s. 1949 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest paices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notrse.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





N 


AME. Princvpal | 
Due. | 


Amount. 








sys ese nees 





Southern Railw 


a 
Ga. Pacific By. 
Knoxville & 
{ Rich. & Danvill | 
equip. sink. f’d g 5's, "1909 
deb. 5’s stamped 927 | 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. vie 1948 | 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s.. 
Vir. Midland ‘ee ser. A 6's. 





regis 


4 | 
Mex. &P. div Ist g5’s.1931 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | 
Houst. E. yA “7 Ist g. 5’s.. _— 


£. @ Geosceseees 


ls 
Houst. &T. e Ist g 5’s int. o.. x4 


con.g 
ee. x 


Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

» 25yearcol. trustg. 446’s.1905 
g. 4’s Centra] Pac. coll. .1949 
——— laid 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g.5 { 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. “8, 1949 
nit. tneeedmednan 
mtge. riot an. i 7 


red 
Gal. "Harrisb’gh && . ist xz 6’s..1910 
2d g7’s 1905 


6’sint, gtd... 


4’sint. gtd...... co 
Nwn.div.lst.g.6’s. “18 


Morgan’s La td Tex. Ist g 6’s.. 


stam 
acific Coast Ist gtd. g 


con.g 


registere 


reg 


seal 


Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g4’s. 1912. 
Nina Ry 4 ay * Ist gtd. g. 6’s.190% | 


4 
Oreg. & Et. [st .1927 
San Ant.&Aran Passlstgtdg 4'3,1943 | 
south’n Pas. of Aris. Ist 6’s..... 1909 | 


of Cal. ist g 6's oe. ee = | 


gtd. g 5’s. 


eeee kt 


eeeeeeee 


Mob. & Ohio collat. ‘ccat ‘iaaa | | 

ee 
Mem h ‘div. I[stg.4-444-5's.1996 | 
registered 


le, Ist 5-6’s..... 


. lien g 4’s. 


RAND pei 


Ist g 5-6’s...... 


hio, Ist g 6’s. 


e, con. g 6’s. 


. 4°8.1937 | 
Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 | 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s 
Sabine div. Ist g 6’s... 
i waeiindicanene 1948 


~=— 


St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 | 
registered......... ¢ 
Alabama ‘Central, Ist 6’s 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g@. 4’s..1948 | 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist “s g@ 48.1949 | 
Col. & Greenvil 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. m4 5’s.1930 
con. 1st t g5’s 956 | 


Y —_—— 





500,000 | 
15,000,000 


28,818,500 


1,920,000 


‘ 60,017,000 
18,069,500 


4,756,000 


pt 4h opp 4-44-44... | jae ppeppliedl I 


| L nt’st 
Paid. | | Price. 


| 102 Jan. 20,°03 | 


97 July 31,°03 | 
peu 31, 03 | 88 


& gp Bp & & ke & BP RP op Be Be BP RP Be Be BP BP op Op Be BP BP Bp BP BP Op op On Be Be Boge 
ROSS SSSR SECM CORR COUREEREP UU PP UEED A 


J&Jd 
J & I 
‘F&A 
M&S 
JS&I 
J&JI 
JS&I 
M&S 
M&S 
I &J 
J & J 
J& JI 
J&dI 
I&II 
J&JdI 
A &O 
JS&I 
JI&J 
M&N 
M&S 
M&S 
J&JdI 
J&Jd 
J& J 
‘M&S 
A&O 
M&N 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S 
M&S&8S 
iM&S8& 
‘M&S8 
M&N 
M&N 





| 103% Feb. 
99 


LAST SALE. 


SALES. 











Apr. 10, "02 


July th 203 
9914 Mar. 5,93 


8 July 30,03 | 


110% Feb. 27,°03 | 
105 Feb. i. 03 | 
1onc Jan. 30, 103 | 

eb. 24.703 | 


105” May 20.702 | 


102% Dec. 1,°(2 


lll July 31,203 


111 Mar. 14,°03 
oan May 7, "08 
27% Fet,. 27. 02 


ae Sept.15,’02 | 


130 Nov.19,"02 


eeeeeeeeeee 2280 | 


102. July 30,’08 | 
118. Jan. 4,701. 


105% Nov. 7,01 


754% July 31,°03 | 


110% Apr. 9,°03 
Ill% Apr. 6°03 


103144 Eo 20,703 | 


104144 May 15,03 


106% May 18,03 | 
11934 Feb. 20,°03 | 
119 Mar. 17,03 | 
110 May 15,°03 | 
| 107% July 30,°03 | 


10834 June26,’03 | 
02 


108 May 20, 


111% Oct. 30,702 | 
101° Apr. 25.703 | 


11234 July 31,703 | 


117 —- Feb. 26,°03 
9144 July 30,°03 


120 Mar. 25,’01 | 
9) Dec. 4,°02. 


120) = Sept.10,% 2 | 


1164 May 29, "08 
115) July 17,°03 
114. Jan. 26.°03 


114. July 18,°03 


101% July 20,19" | 


10914 July 22,°03 
92° Sept. 9,702 
104 July 29,°03 


eeeereeeereee ea eeeee 


eeeerveeeveaert 
"“"@@eeeeeeeaeaeeve 


ae a. 18,°02 
July 30,°03 


110 
113% May 14,03 | 


Date. | High. Low. Total. 


eeee | @@@ 888 88 


eere | Se ee eees 


| 
} @e@ eee eee 
| 
| 

eeeeeeee 
eeere | @8 Oe eee 


coro | covcoces 


eeee | @8@ @ ee ee 


eeee | 8 Oe eeee 


@eeeeoe | #©@ @ © ee ee 


eeee | #@8# © e@ eee 


eoee | er eee708 


seer eeee 


eee | #@e @ eevee 


5.000 
10,000 


“10,000 


oeeeeeee 
eeeeeer 

eee #8808 
eeereeee 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





| W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 

LW. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s 4 

spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s,.1939 

Staten Is]l.Ry.N.Y.1lstgtd.2.446’s.1943 

Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1938 | 

} * Ist con. g. 5’s.....1 1944 | 

St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s.1930 | 

Tex. & Pacitic, East div. 1st 6’s, ie | 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 

. Ist gold 5’s 

. _o- income, 5’s. | 

Div.B.L. 1st g. 5s. "1981 | 

Toledo & ‘Obio Cent. Ist g 5’s....19385 | 

” lst M. g 5’s West. div.. 1935 | 

r en. g. 5’s | 

’ anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 | | 
Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s 





i 
Tol., 8t.L.&Wn. prior lien g 316s. 1925 | t 9 000.0 


" registered 
" fifty years g. 4’s........ 1925 | 
" registered 

Toronto, Hamilton&Butf +See 1946 

Olster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 

Union Pacific R. R. & id at gz 4s... “1947 

f . registered 
" Ist lien con. g. 4’s...... 
" registered 

Oreg. R. R. & Navy.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 

Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
” Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 
" d's participat's g. bds.1927 
" istered. 

vim & N ae se 3, ee 1908 

( —- H 

Virgi nie & S’western Ist gtd.5 

Wubasb R.R. Co., ist gold 5’s. 

e 2d mortgage gold 5’s.. "1939 
deben. mtg series A...1939 
series B 1939 
first lien cups. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div. Ist g¢.4s.1939 
Omaha div. Ist g. 3148... 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 

| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 

Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 


West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
worn s & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
" hh mogn div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
ten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. teteben g. 4°s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 








STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brookiya Rapid Transit g. 5’s. 7 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp.g 5's 

» City R. R. 1st ec. 531916. 04 

. Qu. Co. & Sur. con, 


g. 
. rion Elev. Ist. 2. 4-5s.1950 
stamped guaranteed 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 
” stamped guaranteed 
\ Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4°s.1951 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg lst&rfzg. 24lé's, 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
; Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. |Istcon.g.5’s. oe 





6,500. 





Grand Rapids Ry 7 eee: 
Louisville Railw’y Co. “ist. g.5’s, aD 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 
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sme ous 


ce St 
Re valle 


| 85 
| 8546 Jan. 


LAST SALE.. 


JULY SALES. 





| Price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 





115 


93 Feb. 20,03 
115% Mar. 6,’03 
117 July 25,19’ 
104% Sept. 2,’02 
10744 July 21, 03 
1144 June25,’03 
J une30, 03 


May 29,19" 


114 July 31,°03 
81 Junezs,.03 
lll Jan. 3,°03 

110 © July 23, 03 

110% July 8,03 

11234 Muar. 2,°03 

¥ July 17, U3 
9016 June24, 03 
85% July 22°903 


102 


98 Apr. 29,°03 
108 July 28,03 
9934 July 31,’03 
100 July 16, 303 
9334 July 31, 03 


115 Nov.24,’01 
114% Apr. 19,02 
rs jhe 17,708 


97 tad 12. "102 
84 June23. 03 
98 Mar. 17.02 
109% Mar. 13,°03 
(117% May 20, 03 
9644 July 2,703 
40 Mar. 21,’01 
(108) = July 31.°03 
112% July 40, 93 
Sept. 9°02 
Mar. 6,°03 
July 30,703 
July 28,°03 


July 31,03 
Jan, 20,°99 
Apr. 14,°03 
July 30,°03 


ae) 
10034 July 15, 03 
July 30, 03 


5°03 


| 10534 Apr. 17°95 
3} 99% Oct. 30,702 
| 97% Junel3. 19” 














97 
123 
109 


a 
114 
105% 


iad 


894 | 





| 5. 340,000) 


4 m5 4 {} if 
13,000 
30,4 (0) 
846,000 


5.000 
160, N) 
156,000 


4,324.00) 


2.000 


ee 30.(K)\) 
3,000 


105,000 
144,000 


28 000 


17,000 
99.600) 

1,000 
12,001 
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, | . LAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
NAME, Principal | nt’st 
Due. Paid. | Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 F& A| ry July 24,’038 i 116 8,000 
> refunding 4's.........2002 A &O| st Jus 0,000 
rue ave. ge con. g.5’s, 1943 ) J & D 118% July 28,’03 | “11386118 11334 2,000 
Re J & D| 119% Dec. 3,19? | 2... wc | cee cece 
Columb, "eoth nave.Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 M& 8) ll i July 24,°03 ‘lite 117% 1,000 
RR Neo ha MG B| ccccccceccccccess saa. E itebinenms 
' Lex "ave &® Pay Fe Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 | mM& Sill6 July 2i, 03 | 116 116 3,000 
" Ge icccanscceeseonncs |M& B) .ccccccccccccees eens | onnaneks 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 g& J 944 July 3l, 08 9544 9344 142,000 
" LT DG Bi esaccencecvcescesn | ense case | coceses: 
| Third Ave. K’y N.Y. 1st 25's... 1987 | gas 1174July 2 | 1T4 174 5,000 
Met. a Elev -Chic. icles, 43,1938 | { F&A| 99% Mar. 27°70 saenaeen 
rey eeoeeteeeeeeeeeeeeee | F & A eeeeee eee eeeeee eeer eeee | #8888888 
Mil. Elec. R. Light _ ws tng? Z. ny 1926 ‘F&A!106 Oct. 27, 99° wees cece | covecees 
a. St. R’y (M. 
aint tanec ential | J&3/110 June2é,’01 enews 
St. “4 Ry. Lig't, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 ON (eros acne dnte 2 hbeeeds 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.y.5’s, 1937 J&I15| 10944 Apr. 14,08)... cece | cece eeee 
» gtd. gold 5’s............ 1937 J &J3|112 Nov.28,90' .... 1... | inekiinke 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g.5’s. 1945 A &0O/| 109% Dec. 14. i. tite enee 4 eadnoues 
United Railways of St. L.!st g. 4°s,1934 J&Jd 8434 June25,’03 ee Peer 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 A &O| 7% July 31,03 77% 76 | 306.000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 PDE cocccgecocessess esee ecee | cecoeces 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 6,031,000 ‘M&N! 99 Dee. 28, °97 | eecesees 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
| | 
Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 | 000 M&S 10354 July 29,03 10134 103 77,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 000 M & N’ oe — cece ecee | sescccon 
Bklyn. DerevCo. ofN.Y.1stc.g¢.5’s.1948 | 000 F&A. Mar. 26 din . wena xe eens 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. 2. 5’s.1915 | 000 JT & J! lil Mar. 7. Ol atin tie | © semen 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.314’s sem.an.1911 | 000'A& OO} 834 July 31,°03) 87 75 "157, 000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 | OOD | 5 & FD) cccccccccccccese 6000 ees | sovseses 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 | WO M&N/ 102 Jam.19,"04) 1... 2.20 | crcceee 
Madison 20, Cacpee Ist g.5’s....1916 000 | M&N/ 102 July BAT) 2... 6c. cece eee 
— —_ .. & L aon... Cole 000 man Ge GEETENE 6ees ccce | sodceces 
ewpor ews Shipbuildng & | 104 | 
DEY DOCK 5S... +a. o 180-1000 6 | 000 F&I) WF May 271,04) 00. ie. eee e ee: 
YY. — ae nee A gy ist g.4’s...1951 | ) F&A % July 10,°03 | 92 9134 19,000 
©  FOMIBTOTCG..ccccccccccccccece iP BA} coceccccccccececs | eeee ceoe | eooscecs 
St. abd Stock Teodaishe. ‘gisiaan |’ Re te GEO) ccccscccocsocces | send. c6ne 1 eoonenes 
st. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. ¢ 3.000.000 3 & D | 
Ox Why Ist g 414’s 5-20. .1917 Q\UUUUUY SD OH Pine e eee eeeeessees eeee eeee | eeeereee 
so. Y. Wate N. Y.con. g 6’s..1923 | 478,000 3 & 3/104 July 25, 03. 104 = 104 10,000 
> a Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's... 1906 | 4,975,000 M&S | Be DEAE | cece ccc | ceeceees 
0. Mortgage and Trust Co. | 
Real Estate Ist g coltr. bonds. | | 
Series 2 ae" sumnibeneniis RE ee, a aaa 
) ere 1907-1917 EE 1 PEP! enccnnces eccces | coee seve | coces « 
Lo errr 1908-1918 TUQUQ}j(j@{@=MTTT. -tttcpetesiineen el ga00 eoie | 6eenseur 
+ Giinsescccconssaes 1903-1918 1,000,000 |F & A} 100 Mar.15,19°;) 2... 0 2.0 | cc ceeeee 
5 @ Pei scceveceeessaes 1903-1918 DR TUPUETE! ccceusceseesended | 6000 cose | eoeeeses 
© Fe Uiisssccncvcacceon 1904-1919 ES eee tie ace t aneedees 
o J yh henedonseeauewte 1904-1919 DTT EEETT ccecenuessseseenel case cace | seasese 
” aS: 1905-1920 | A, SR Ea 
 senait Gente Dneninenbeessucedssenenea | semeee J seeeeeeererseeeee | eeee cece | eeeee oe 
| 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. | | 
Am. BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s.1919 | 9,281,000 | M & Ss ee BE nn, cere | cus one 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44%’s....1915 2,919,000 |...... 96% July 11,°03; 96% 96 2,000 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist's. f.6’s...1919| 8,875,000'M&S 86 July31,°63| 87 85 29,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s....1915 | 1,750,000 M&S 87 July 10,03) 87 87 1,000 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll. rust 4°s.1919 | 6,000,000 3&3) 7 Jume 4,°08|) .... 1... | eeeeees 
Sarney & Smith Car Co. Ist 2. 6's.1942 | 1,000,000 |\3 & 3; 105 Jan. 10,19°| .... 2... 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 | | 157.378.200 © & A| 57% July 31,703 61 56144 5,160, Oud 
ee ircrtinnenene APF, ea) 6646 Oct. 8202! 2... .0.. cccec ees 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 13,379,000 A& O;| 6134 July 31,°03 | 63 59 708,000 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g 5's. LOLI | 3,980,000 3 & J} 100 Mar.25,°08 | 1... 0 1... | ceeeeees 
[llinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. a 1,400,000 |\3 & J| 99 Jan. 17,00) 2... cece | cocccce 
" non. cony. deb. 5’s...... 7,000,000 A &oO|}100 May 2,902; .... .. a 
internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6's. 1918 | 9,400,000 F&A 107 July 29,°03 | 107% 107 29,000 
Knick’r’ ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st _ 1928; 2,000.00 A&o! 98 Feb. 24,08) .... 1... | ceceee- 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. #. 5’s....1923 4,202,000/4 & 0; 96% July 28.03 | 971% 96 104,000 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co. -aae @ Cs. 10D}; BOR OOizsa s| GH Mar. B.°B) .... cece | coccccce 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g 1925 | 4,187,060 | 5 & J} 68 July13,°03) 468 68 2,000 
Standard Rope &Twine lst g. es, 1946 | 2°740,000'F & A 46 July 30,08! 57 40 89,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





| 
LAST SALE. | JULY SALES. 
a F 





| 
NAME. Principal | jmount. | ret _ 
Due. paid.’ Price.  Date.| High. Low.| Total. 


4% July 29, 03, | 7 449,000 








| 
Standard Rope& Twine inc. g.5s,.1946 | 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 | 
S. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g , | 
U1 5. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa os 5,280,000 ‘iid July 24, ‘e 110% 
(). 8, Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 | | 83 May 27,°0 | 
U.S 5. Shipbidg. Ist & fd g.5’s Ser. A.1982 | | 25144 July 21, 03 25% 
collat. and mge. 5’s. 1932 | 10,000,000 | 91 Jan. 15,703 | iia’ ° dabtaial 
U. ms Steel corp. col, tr. 2d gs. 5°s 1963 | 80% July 31,703 | 8444 7 9,991,610 
" reg. 1963 | 8044 July30,°038 | 83% 79 34.000 
BoNnDs OF COAL AND LRON COs. | | 
Colo. » C1 & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 7 Nov. 2,19” | 
Coupons off | cece cece 
Colo. "Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s 191 640,000 | Ree «ssc 40ns 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s. aire | July 27,703 | y 36,000 
. conv. deb. g.5’s | 88 July 31,°03;| 88 19 753,000 





" gi 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5's. .1952 | 
(irand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 
Jeff. & Clearf. oan & Ir. ist g. | 


2d g 
Kan. & Hoc. Fo ai&Goke Ist g.5’s1951 | 
Pieasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.5s,1928 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s, 1946 | 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
" Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. .1917 
" Birminghb. div. | oie 6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s19<2 
De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 
Va. Iron, ws eon Ist g. 5’s...1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5's. 1919 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5's. 1945 | 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s 947 | 
Columbus Gas Co., ist g. 5’s. 

poswess City Gas Co. g. 5's 
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Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
Ist zon, g. 5’s . 1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, ¢. ‘fg. 58. 1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s 
Grand Rapids G. ~ Co. Istg.5’s. 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s.. y 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. ist ¢ 5's. 1922 | 
Kings Co. eee L.& Power g. 5’s. .193T | 
} ” ay hase money 6’s....1997 | 
Edison El.11).BkIn 1st con.g.4’s.1939 | 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. od _ L. Ist g. 5’s. 1919 | 
" small 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. 1927 | _ 6,000 
Newark Cons, Gas, con, g. 5’s....1948 | 5,274,000 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr ee 1948 15.000.000 
* registered wie ett: 
purchase mny coltr g4’s. i949 20,389,000 
Edison sy Ly Ist conv. g. 5’s. —_ 4,312,000 
199. 56,000 


P n.g.5 5's J 
N.Y. eOun Klos. L E&P. Ist.c.g.5's1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas & C.Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
[ 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 
. Ist con. g 6’s 
” refunding g. 5’s 
refuding registered.. 
Chic. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1937 
oon, Gas Co.Chice. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel, Chic. tstgtd.g.6’s,1905 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd. g.5’s.1947 
aa register 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g. 5’s. .1951 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 
Mtica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 

















NAME. Principal | 4 mount. | Inv't LastSaLe. | JULY SALES. © 
Due. | pata. Price. Date. | High Low. Total. 
TELEGRAPH Rn TELEPHONE Co. 

ON | 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg. a trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 a & 3| 96% Apr. 29,703) .... 6.0 | eeeeeees 
Commercial ae Co. Ist g. 4’s.23897. 10.828.000 & & 43 10044 ane. 8, i ete. geese |) oncunema 

I 0. 00004500¢+00000008 — Q & J} 100% Oct. 3.19° jenn eten 1 sonawoes 

Total amount 7 lien, $20,000,000. | 
Eric Teles. = o. tr. w std 5's. _— 3,905,000 |3 & J) 109 Oct. 7,°99) 1... cove | cocceee- 

Metrop. Te el. Ist s’k f’d g. 5’s ‘ M&N . © OMe 

So a dictiaanme whine { 2,000,000 dean] LIA Nov. 7°02)... cece tee e eens 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 1,261,000 M&N fe 9 gerd 2,°03 105%, 10534 1,000 
Weniuan Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 J & J| 106% Ju y 13, 03 | 106% 106 6.000 
" funds & realestate g. a's. 1950; 16,000,000 M&N 124 July 31, 031 103° 102 37,000 
) sfutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 M & N| 107% Jume22,’03 | .... cee tee eee 
Northwestern Telegraph vs. . 1904 1,250,000 3 & J} 104 May MEET cece cece | cccvcous 














UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 



































Wasee Principal Int?st YEAR 1903. JULY SALES, 
Due. | Amount. | Paid. | 
 |High. Low. | High. Low. | Total. 
United § ee ~e 2’s registered.. ef { Q J | ig 1034 | 103 ‘si Pe 
* con. 2’s coupon............ QJ 4 4 8,000 
" con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | t | 515,411,050 QJ ae 7 
° oom. th ee small bas 1800 | . Qs. sak |  witie Benne 
" s registered........... - Q F 0 8 10734 | 8,000 
eer 1908-18 84.789,2001| @ F “109” 107% | 109 lorie 5,000 
*  8ssmall bonds reg.....1908-18 i or | .... ek sos weed Seeds 
: 2 ee tla Samo! Lise 100" | aii nit | BO 
, S TEMISTCPCaG,.cccccccvccces . e z 2.000 
6 #8 COUPON... es. Tf 176,434,800 } |5 4 Jeo) 2 ae 113g 11 7,000 
" DB BOMMOOTOG . cc cccccccccce }; QF 134 134% 134 80,000 
# = 4S COUPON. ........eeeeeees 1925 { | 118.489.9005) OF | 13744 136 ‘| | ee _ oaliaiis 
: ~ —— ee ee ee aoa t 19,385,050 ) Q y [ gene S608 Et <sdeone 
i ccesascooeeseees ) QE | 10334 103 | e6ne sets D deena 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A | howd wd ere: meee 
| 14,224,100 | F&A | . ees eae 
@ reMistered, .....ccccccccccccccccs F&A | oueal wees esaol sesees 
STaTE SECURITIES. | | 
Alabama Class A 4and 5..... nacecceees 1906 6,859,000 | J & J Py ene | net 
” Paéedecseases | covasasnen Heousence 
© Clgss BB'S.......006- 000, i906 575,000 | 3 & J saat panini 
” CT Mi. eenedceceeseeee’ 1906 962,000 | J & I eer eee, Baines 
" currency funding 4’s....... 1920 954,000 | J & J LES, COE SPE, SERINE 
Louista of nea See U.S. i ™ 
ouisiana new om ECE 4 ‘ 5 & fae ees eer 
smail bonds.......... 10,752,800 | J & J ae a “el eae, Bebe: 
Missouri — * bonds _ ee a 977,000 | J & J | wsee | cece cove | coccce 
or OO, DOs cccccccccceses J& J | 
° sm (le een aap IE ‘sia f poe J & J | | cece eooe fp coe 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee | * eee pant seer eeee i dali 
South Carolina : OS 1933 4,392,500| 3S &I| 1... ...0 | eee , eee 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 6,681,000 | J & I) 94 9474 94 9,000 
. naaiehewen. tiene ia eialilbdc sine ae DENT gece tact saan sane <enand 
ie tacit eniiiil j S&S 
Virginia fund debt. 238 | 1991 BM! ccac sasel sae daccl cceeee 
‘an ss aenaanaana Fe cnonmedl E12] EpeeEneeed EDSOTEnOESE [EEseseD 
. 6’s apeeeee oe. pose po ay 3,974,966 |..cecee. perreary Setweanes Bin 
” ” rown Bros. oO. ctfs. ~ o 
" of deposit. Issue of 1871..... ‘ SIEREED for esenes I2 VB | vere cee | eeees 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. | 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, 14.776.000 | 
; bond loan 3i4’s series1....., 1901 (Mark y | M&S] ccc cece] seer coer | cece. 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 8. | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,060,000 | QmMo oeee sees es 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) | 
i haa lil 1908 3.000.000 |M & Ni .... coon] oe _ 
&. of Mexico Maternal Gold Loan of }) : | , 
ited ined Ee egeeeuanee J 98 ee Beer re 
— bys avery in denominations of ’ "6 ad | 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Cabble.— Elijah Cabble, one of the founders of the Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
and an extensive and successful manufacturer, died JuJy 25. He was born in England in 
1831, and came to this country at the age of fifteen. 


Camp.—Samuel T. Camp, President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank ani 
Vice-President of the Middlesex County National Bank, Middletown, Ct., died July 7. He 
was born at Middletown in 1831. 


Crispin.—B. F. Crispin. Jr., President of the First National Bank, Berwick, Pa., died 
July 10. He was born in Philadelphia in 1847, and was reared and educated there. Afte: 
engaging in business in Philadelphia for some time, be went to Berwick in 1872, and about a 
year later entered the First National Bank as teller, subsequently becoming a director and 
President. His manufacturing interests were also extensive. 


Du Bois.— Fred E. DuBois, Assistant Cashier of the Randolph (Vt.) National Bank, died 
June 28, aged forty-six years. 


Elliott.--John Elliott, President of the Thompson Savings Bank, Putnam, Ct., was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed while walking to his home on the afternoon of July 14. 
He was tifty-five years of age, and was one of the most prominent citizens of the town. 


Gardiner.--John Gardiner, President of the Southwestern National Bank, Philadelphia, 
died July 5. Mr. Gardiner was born at Albany, N. Y.. in 1825, but since early in life he had 
been a resident of Philadelphia. He had been a member of the Franklin Institute for fifty- 
one years and was a liberal contributor to charitable organizations. 


Giddings.—Captain Edward L. Giddings, a member of the banking firm of Tower, Gid- 
dings & Co., Boston, died July 28, aged sixty-eight years. 


Heart.—A. L. Heart, Cashier of the Commercial National Bank, St. Joseph, Mich., died 
June 28. 


Perrin --James J. Perrin, a director of the Merchants’ National Bank, Lafayette, Ind., 
and one of the old and wealthy bankers of the State, died July 27, aged seventy-four years. 
He was the founder of the Indiana National Bank at Lafayette and President of that bank 
until about a year ago, when it merged with the Merchants’ National. 


Powell.—Frank C. Powell, until a few months ago Cashier of the Laurens Bankiag Co., 
Dublin, Ga., died July 23. 

Rourke.—John W. Rourke, who was connected with the Bank of California, San Fran- 
cisco, for over thirty years, died July 18. He became connected with the bank in 1869, sery- 
ing from that time to his death as bookkeeper and accountant. 


Rowley.-— Frederick N. Rowley, President of the First National Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
died July 19, aged forty years. Mr. Rowley was one of the well-kuown young capitalists o! 
Central Michigan and was engaged in a number of business enterprises in Michigan and other 
States. 

Spalding.—Samuel Spalding, who was formerly President of the Marion National Bank, 
Lebanon, Ky., and who held that office for sixty years, died July 30. He was born at Calvary, 
Ky., in 1809. 


Thomp-on.—Col. Wm. Thompson, President of the Miners’ National Bank, Pottsville, 
Pa., died July 10 in his seventieth year. He recruited a company of Pennsylvania cavalry 
for service in the Civil War, and served under General Sheridan’s command, receiving pro- 
motion to Colonel upon his recommendation. 


Vanderpool.—Eugene Vanderpool, President of the Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, N. J.. died July 12. Mr. Vanderpool was born in Newark fifty-nine years ago and gradu- 
ated at Princeton in the class of °64. He was one of the best-known gas engineering experts 
in the country and was president of two large gas corporations, and was also a director of 
the National Newark Banking Company, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. and other 
institutions. 





